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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Certain friends of the Irish-Canadian Pilgrimage desired 
a little memoir of those memorable days. I put some notes 
together^ and found in them too much matter for a pamphlet ^ 
too little for a book; hence^ I concluded to put in a fe^v 
addresses. These pages have no pretensions; nevertheless^ 
they are proud because of the sanction of our Right Rev. 
Bishop. They will not do any harm; they may do some 

good. 
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IRISH-CANADIAN PILGRIMAGE. 



Saturday, April 21, 1877. -^As the '^ City of 
Brussels " steamed down the harbor, Canadian 
and Irish flags flying, hearty cheers were given 
and responded to generously from the steam cutter 
that accompanied the pilgrim ship. About the 
time when the friends on shore, who were waving 
their adieus, became dim figures in the distance, 
one of the pilgrims called for three cheers for 

PIUS THE NINTH. 

The men of the ship and of the cutter united, and 
gave out to the fresh evening breezes over the Nar- 
rows a shout of joy and power such as had rarely, 
if ever, re-echoed from the neighboring shores. 
Immediately after "Tara's Hall" was sung by 
many strong and harmonious voices. The cutter 
steamed by a short line for Sandy Hook, and there 
awaited the arrival of the ship. The time had 
come for its return, and the cheer of adieu was only 
second to the wonderful cheer for Pius the Ninth. 
All gazed fondly on the Long Island shore for hours, 
to take a Jast look at America for a time. By 
degrees the land disappeared, till only a well-de- 
fined projection from the ocean shore of Long Island 
was visible. Still, we watched eagerly till Fire 
Island, and with it. the land of America, receded 
from our view, and we at last retired. TYife ^^K^XJck^Tt 



towards evening was not strong enough to be alarm- 
ing, nor smooth enough to be monotonous. It was 
most enjoyable. 



NAMES AND ADDRESSES. 



No. 1. 
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16. 
17. 
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24. 
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Rev. P. Dowd Montreal. 

Rev. M. Crombleholme " 

(Mr. F. H. McKenna 

(Mrs. F. H. McKenna 

f Mrs. M. C. Mullarkey 

Miss Lizzie Mullarkey 

I Miss Nellie Mullarkey 

[ Master Eddie Mullarkey 

j Wm. Brennan 

\ Mrs. Brennan 

j Miss Jane Carolin. New York. 

( Miss Mary L. Rice ;..... " 

j Rev. Thomas Taaffe .Brooklyn. 

(P. F. O'Brien 

James Sheridan Montreal. 

Mrs. Sheridan 

j Miss Sheridan 

( Mrs. Joseph Cloran " 

Miss Austin 

Miss Alice Austin ... 

fHon. Mrs. Frank Smith Toronto. 

Miss Smith 

Miss Smith... ... 

^ Miss Fannie Smith 

J Master Smith 

\ Master Smith 

Bernard Tansey Montreal. 

J. E. Mullin 

Rev. Thos. F. Barry ..;... St. Basil's, N. B. 
David Battle Thorald, Ont. 

j C. P. Rabault Detroit, Mich. 

(Mrs. Rabault. 

Rev. T. J. Bannon. New Brunswick. 

Rev. T. J. Dowling Paris, Ont. 

J Hon. William Walsh New York. 

( James J. Walsh. " 
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No. 37. ( Miss A. Mahon Lynn, Mass. 

38. ( Mrs. D. Reese Montreal. 

39. Maj. Genl. John Newton U. S. A. 

40. M. Farmer Montreal. 

41. Rev. John Egan '' 

42. Rev. Joseph Hauber Brooklyn. 

43. Mansny Dodin New York. 

44. Robert Mellor '' 

45. Thomas Mangan Pittston, Pa. 

46. Rev. M. Meagher Philadelphia. 

47. Rev. D. Sheehy Brooklyn. 

Father Dowd, the chaplain of the pilgrimage, is 
the leading figure. He is a model of dignity, and 
withal of good nature and kindness. All are 
anxions to become acquainted with Gen. Newton, 
of Brooklyn, who is also a pilgrim. 1 have never 
met a man of finer Christian philosophy or a more 
edifying Catholic. He is perfectly unostentatious, 
a thorough gentleman and soldier, and a most de- 
lightful conversationalist. The few Protestants on 
board are, I think, a little astonished to find the 
singularly gifted and distinguished engineer of Hell 
Gate wearing the simple Sacred Heart badge of the 
pilgrims. 

Laboring under the difficulties of a swelling sea, 
there are no special exercises ; we are finisliing the 
office. 

FACULTIES FROM THE HOLY FATHER. 

All the pilgrim priests are to say mass to-morrow, 
and have faculties from Rome to hear the confes- 
sions of the pilgrims. 

The documents have been given to me by Father 
Dowd. I translate them from the Latin : 

Most Holy Father.— Patrick Dowd, priest of 
St. Sulpice and parochus of St* Patrick' s^ in the 
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diocese of Montreal, prostrate at the feet of your 
Holiness, humbly shows that he, with many Irish- 
Canadians, desire, if God wills, in the month of 
May next, to visit Rome to reverence Peter. But 
to consult for the piety of all the faithful who are 
about to undertake this journey, the above-men- 
tioned petitioner suppliantly asks, both for him- 
self and all the priests approved in their respective 
dioceses for hearing confessions, the faculty of 
hearing the confessions of the pilgrims from the 
day of their departure to the day of their return. 
The same petitioner asks for himself, and all the 
other priests accompanying him, permission to 
say mass during the sea voyage as often as this 
can be done. 

At an audience of his Holiness on the 18th of 
January, 1877, our Most Holy Lord Pius IX, by 
the providence of God, Pope, on the relation of the 
undersigned Secretary of the Sacred Congregation 
of the Propagation of the Faith, benignantly grants 
as a favor this petition. 

Given at Rome, from the office of the Sacred 
Congregation, on the day and the year above men- 
tioned. 

Oralis sine ulla pensione quorumcumque libet, 

J. B. Agnozzi, Secretary. 

THE EXECUTIVE OFFICERS. 

The executive committee for the journey of the 
pilgrimage consisted of Father Dowd, President; 
Francis H. McKenna, Montreal, Treasurer; W. 
Brennan, Montreal ; B. Tansey, Montreal ; Rev. T. 
J. Dowling, Hamilton ; Rev. J. Egan, Toronto. 

In consequence of a resolution passed by the 
central committee at Montreal, three gentlemen of j 
the United States were added to represent the 
American pilgrims. These were Rev, Daniel J. 
Sheehy, Brooklyn ; Major-General John Newton, 
U. S. A., Brooklyn ; P. F. O'Brien, Brooklyn. 



MASS ON THE GREAT DEEP. 

At 5 on Sunday morning, April 22d, the altar 

was erected in the forward end of the saloon. Priest 

after priest gains his first experience of offering up 

the Holy Sacrifice on the waters. The lay people 

seemed riveted to the spot during all the masses. 

The waves were dashing against the port holes. 

Father Dowd said the community mass at 7 

o'clock. One honest pilgrim said to me: "There 

was never anything like it before. We have more 

masses than any cathedral in the country." I said 

the last of the masses in the room of Father Cromble- 

holme of Montreal. His altar was a most ingenious 

contrivance, which it will interest your readers to 

have described. It was a rose- wood box, and looked 

like a large dressing-case. It contained every article 

necessary for the celebration of mass. When 

opened, it was seen that on the cover was suspended 

a fair-sized cross, and the altar cards were attached 

to it. Between these and the solid cover was a 

compartment for all the sacred vestments. The 

vestments were light, but beautiful. In the body 

of the box was contained the chalice (which was 

silver, and constructed in three parts), the missal, 

stand, cruets, lights, a flask of wine, and a box 

with altar breads. Between the cover and the body 

of the little box was a high board folded in three 

parts. The central one of these contained the altar 

stone. When the wings were unfolded, you had 

the Epistle and Gospel sides. Branches for candles 

were attached to hooks on the cover. The little 

altar was perfect. The sailors were crying, '* Wo, 

ho ha ! Hup a ho ! " or such like ; the ship was 

tossing when I commenced mass. A priest served, 

and Mr. McKenna, of Montreal, was my ^oki 0,0^^- 
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gregation. It required determination to keep one's 
feet. • The foot of the chalice was very heavy, and 
the server during the canon of the mass attended 
to it. When mass was over, of all the vestments 
and appurtenances of an altar nothing appeared 
but the little box, which was enclosed in a leather 
valise. 

PRAYING TO THE STAR OF THE SEA. 

The following was the order of exercises : 

Breakfast, 8.30 ; recreation ; lunch at 12 o'clock. 
At 2 o'clock all assembled in the saloon for spiritual 
exercises ; the Rosary was first said. Then priests 
and people sung the Ave maris stella^ and after- 
wards the Magnificat; and as the deep, musical 
tones were borne out on the waters, the wind blew 
harder, the waves dashed, the ship rocked. There 
was little comfort outside, but within the kindest 
captain, officers and crew that ever crossed the sea. 
Many came to the exercises. The names of the 
' priests they knew already, and gave them the title 
"Father." Father Dowd sang the ''Hymn of St. 
Joseph," and all rose from their knees and sat 
down. Father Dowd said he had some communica- 
tions to make. The community mass would be at 
7 o'clock every morning, and others before and 
after that hour. By the kindness of the New York 
committee, a telegram had been sent by Major 
Kiel J'' to Rome, asking a blessing for the pilgrims 
about to depart. The blessing came before we left 
New York, and had visible effects. He had never 
heard before that seven masses had been said in 
one morning on the ocean. This would be spoken 
of hereafter. It was gratifying, not for our sakes, 
but because of the motive that takes us to 
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Rome — the honor and good of the Church. It was 
a proof pf our unity. He then spoke of the great 
weapon we were to use— prayer. We go to protest 
against the injustice done to the Pope and the 
Churchy not to use sword or cannon, but prayer. 
One sword may be as good as another ; one cannon 
may be as good as another; but nothing avails 
against prayer, because it enlists God's power on 
our side. We have not only to be true pilgrims, to 
pray for the Pope, but also for ourselves and 
friends. He had left a charge behind him ; he 
should pray for them. You have your children or 
charges or friends behind. You must bring bless- 
ings on them. All ha vie objects and friends that 
are dear to them! He ended by asking three 
Pater Nosters for our Holy Father, that God may 
bless him and prolong his days for the good of the 
Church. We then separated. 

Night prayers, 8:30 o'clock.. Northeaster; strong 
breeze, which many take for a storm. Acts of Faith, 
Hope and; Charity, and Litany of the Blessed 
Virgin ; meditation from Challoner. The allusion, 
'*' Little rents in a ship often bear on to it sinking," 
added to the impressiveness of the meditation. At 
11 o'clock we had a good wind, and some of 
our landsmen did not understand it. One pilgrim 
froni Montreal said, '' If this is pleasure, if ever we 
return safelv, I want no more of it. " 

THE DISASTER. 

• 

On Monday morning, 23d inst., there was but one 
in^ss, owing to the strong wind; Immediately after 
that mass, which coiDmenced about 7 o'clock, the 
event of the voyage occurred. There was heard a 
noise on board as if the ship were amoufttVv^xo^V^^- 
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She trembled and rattled. We thought the vessel 
was '* caving, in." She stopped about five hundred 
miles from New York. There was mystery and 
doubt for a while ; then it was ascertained that the 
shaft of the screw was broken. The wheel of the 
shaft revolved more than three hundred times a 
minute. No resistance ; the machinery was in 
danger. We thought of returning to New York ; 
the wind was not favorable. It was formally de- 
termined by the captain and passengers to steer, 
under sail, for England. We have two hundred 
tons of meat on board for the English market ; no 
fear of want of provisions. We look out for a pass- 
ing ship, to bring the tidings to our friends. The 
weather is calm. We are more silent, but pleasant. 
We hope, if adverse contingencies do not arise, 
to reach Liverpool from New York in less than a 
month. 

Two o'clock. — Exercises as on Sunday. Monday 
nigh t—Gteneral depression ; fog; heavy sea; little 
wind ; two miles an hour or less ; ladies perfectly 
cool and courageous ; men serious ; tacking south- 
ward ; officers and crew cool. 

At 11 o'clock on Tuesday, April 24th, we sighted 
a French steamer about eight miles distant. We 
hoisted our flags ; the Frenchman answered, but 
then passed on. . The officers are angry. 

Our amusements included quoits, shuffle-board, 
cards, piano and violin. The exercises as usual. 
Slow transit. Becalmed. 

April ^5, — General gaiety ; good appetites ; mass 
and exercises as usual. 

April ^^.— Sighted a sailing ship eight miles dis- 
tant. The sun shone on her white, full sails. 

April ^7.— The broken fan prevents the helm 
from working. I said the community mass. The 
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sailors worked all day, trying to make the broken 
shaft and fan revolve. They succeeded at 4 p. m. 
6 p. M. met in close quarters a Norwegian bark, 850 
miles from New York. Evening ; northwest wind, 
favorable. General buoyancy. Eight knots an 
hour. Expecting the City of Chester en route for 
New York. Wind increased to a stiff breeze. At 
midnight a half gale ; sea very high. The captain 
a glorious sailor. 

April 28. — Saturday, no mass ; wild waves. 
'* Rocked in the cradle of the deep." We go pro- 
perly. The timbers creak ; the ship trembles ; the 
ladders rattle ; the sheets are silent and full. The 
sailors seriously whistle, sing and dance from one 
point of duty to another. Some passengers are at 
prayer at 4 o'clock in the morning. Full gale. The 
waves, white-crested and majestic, seem to laugh 
and wail and sing. They lash the sides, renew 
the charge, and run away as if disappointed. They 
hold councils, roar and return. No Cliester; no 
vessel. 

It is Sunday. There are two masses in the steer- 
age, and sermon. The community mass is said in 
the saloon. Fiv^ knots an hour. Mother Cary's 
chickens come alongside. We cannot disturb them. 
They are always treated by seamen with supersti- 
tious respect. Exercises and amusements as nsual. 
On Monday becalmed again. Practicing for the 
May Devotion. 

THE MONTH OF MARY AT SEA. 

Tuesday, May 1. — At 2 p. m. May Devotion ; 
Rosary; Litany; Hymn; Prayer. All the ship's 
flowers have been given. The statue of Our Lady 
was put in the midst on the beawXiluV ^Xax, 
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Four candles were burning. The effect was splendid 
and most devotional. 

Evening, 7:30 p. m., a meeting is held for the 
purpose of showing our appreciation to the cap- 
tain. The officers and crew are simply magnificent 
fellows. 

The following address was adopted and handed 
to the captain by a committee, consisting of Rev. 
Thos. Taaflfe, Rev. D. J. Sheehy and Major-General 
John Newton, U. S. A.: 

At Sea, May 1st, 1877. 
Captain Frederick Watkin^ : 

Dear Sir. — It is simply proper that the passen- 

fers on this steamer, whose safety, under Divine 
^rovidence, has been committed to your skill and 
prudence, should express their high appreciation 
of the manner in which you have acquitted your- 
self of these obligations since leaving IN ew York on 
the 21st ult., and particularly since the unfortunate 
breakage of the shaft, which occurred about 7 a. m. 
on the 23d ult. The screw making an ordinary 
number of revolutions and the sea being moderate, 
the accident cannot be attributed to any fault in the 
management of the ship. 

Since that moment the wind has been too light 
to make effective progress, or even to give steerage. 
Interested as the passengers are in a speedy and 
safe voyage, they have necessarily been close 
observers, and although not entirely qualified to 
judge of matters of detail, have yet been able to 
appreciate your careful and skillful management, 
and beg leave to tender you their thanks and their 
expressions of their entire confidence in you as 
commander. 

Their obligations are due for the great courtesy 
and kind consideration which have uniformly marked 
your intercourse with them ; and likewise, for the 
exact discipline maintained in their safety and 
comfort. 
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We beg leave to convey to the officers of the ship, 
through yoii, our thanks for their uniform aourtesy, 
and we remain, faithfully yours, 

P. Dowd, Pres., John Newton, Bvt. Maj. Genl. 
U. S. A., (Rev.) Thos. Taaflfe, (Rev.) Daniel J. 
Sheehy, John Egan, pt., W. J. Crombleholme, 
Hermann Schwa uck, James Porteous, P. F. O'Brien, 
and all the other priests and gentlemen. 

The captain acknowledged in a short, but neat 
speech. If he spoke for an hour, he said, it could 
not convey his thanks. 

HAPPY VOYAGERS AND CONTENTED. 

> 

Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday un- 
characterized save by the appearance of three 
wrhales. Going faster. Having happiness and com- 
fort. 

Sunday^ May 6th. — There were two masses in 
steerage. The last at 10 o'clock. The sermon 
was preached by Father Crombleholme. The com- 
munity mass was said in the saloon at 7 a. m. 

GOOD NEWS FOR HOME. 

May 8tJi. — A steamer in sight ! ! ! I will try to 
send this. All well. High sea. Nearly 1,500 miles 
from Sandy Hook. 

At Sea^ City of Brussels^ J^:15 P, M.^ LaL Jfi 
deg.\ long, J^l deg.^ -20 min. — On the 8th day of 
May it blows freshly. The sea rolls high about 
3 P. M. The captain sighted a steamer nine 
miles distant. Immediately all rush for their writ- 
ing materials, and prepare letters. We are told 
it is the steamer City of Richmond. I prepare the 
sheets which I sent. The purser places all the letters 
in a bag. She approaches nearer, entirely o\3l\> olXi^x 
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course, and at full speed. We all rush to the port 
side, and see the boat No. 6 pinnace swinging over 
the side to the leeward. The first officer is at the 
helm ; five seamen look as pleasant as possible. One 
of our passengers, Mr. Gall, an optician from Dnion 
Square, New York, resolves to return. The captain 
tells him he goes at his own risk ; the sea is rough. 
The Richmond comes within 150 yards, and the lit- 
tle boat is lowered into the sea. It dances over the 
waves, and is soon lost to sight to leeward of the 
Richmond. The Richmond is a beautiful ship, 50 
feet longer than the Brussels ; her passengers are 
all on deck ; the cheering is wild, and the waving 
of handkerchiefs enthusiastic. 

The stewards of the Richmond shake napkins 
from the stern. She comes close, and is but 200 
feet away. We see each other distinctly. I speak 
across to a portly priest, whom I do not know. It 
is a truly pleasant episode of the sea. We are 1,500 
miles from Sandy Hook. They fill our little boat 
with barrels of those provisions we need and the 
late Liverpool and Dublin papers. Anticipations 
are realized. There is war in Europe. General 
gaiety at the prospect of our friends knowing that 
we are well. For men with families at home, it is 
the happiest day of a lifetime. People say that 
companionship of two vessels at sea is the most en- 
joyable treat imaginable. 

At 6 p. M. the little boat shot past the Rich- 
mond's bow. The Richmond reverses engines, 
turns, and after a last good cheer, goes New York- 
ward. 

9th. — Gale ; not very favorable, southeast ; not 
far out of course. Confessions at intervals from 1 
to 10 p. M. 

Ascension Day.—Gdilm and beautiful. The pil- 
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grims are dressed in their best. Communifcy mass 
at 7 o'clock ; every pilgrim communicates ; the 
priests who did not say mass communicate in cas- 
sock and white stole. The ladies take one side of 
the saloon ; defile through the centre of the saloon 
to the altar, and receive, two by two. Light to 
naoderate variable winds and ten hours' calm. 

Friday, — Becalmed and monotonous ; many 
ladies cry. No wind ; lying in the trough of the 
sea. Light, variable winds and fifteen hours' calm. 
At 6 p. M. a nice west breeze springs up ; concert, 
violin, piano, accordion and vocal accompaniment; 
sweet music, '^ Haste to the Wedding," '^ Marseil- 
laise," " Erin Go Bra gh," " Auld Lang Syne," and 
the Welsh national air, ' ' March of the Men of 
Harlech." Many saj^ our friends at home do not 
know what happy folks they fret about. All re- 
ligious exercises as usual, and punctually at- 
tended. 

Saturday, — Light to fresh breeze and cloudy. 
3:26 p. M. a full-rigged ship is a. mile away, bear- 
ing down on our port quarter. Signalled to come 
close, she nears us. Her white sails look hand- 
sonje. She signals her name by the flags, ''Glen- 
finart." The captain looks in the ''International 
Commercial Code of Signals." He finds she is 
from Glasgow to Montreal, 1,530 tons burden. In 
the last 24 hours we have thrown 110 tons of meat 
overboard, consigned for the English market. It 
is worlh in Liverpool $40,000. Changing cargo 
from forward to aft, to trim the vessel, till eighty 
tons of cargo replaces the tainted meat. The ship 
will not answer her helm j we are going out of 
course. 

Sunday^ May 13. — Equable, with a high northerly 
swell. Masses as usual. Sailors at work, except 
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during Anglican service. Ship steadier. Terrible 
rolling all night. Even the timid praying for a 
storm. Nothing frightful now, but calm. 

Monday morning in our course, — All well. 
Helm answering. Quick sailing. Direct western 
breeze. Enthusiasm. 

^:10 P. M. Lat 48 deg., 52 min, N.; Long. S2 
deg.^ 17 min. W.; 800 miles from Fastnett Light- 
house. — Meet the steamer Celtic of the White Star 
line. We go eight knots an hour. Gentle breeze 
directly west. Celtic ; no sails set. Wind ahead. 
Four masts. Four hundred yards to leeward. 
We put up three small flags, B. Q. C., of Com- 
mercial Code, meaning, " Please report me all 
well." 

They hoist the answering pennant, dip their 
ensign; waving adieus and hurrahing we part. 
6 p. M. great rain ; westerly wind, a half gale it 
seems ; we run faster ; good cheer. We hope to 
see the south coast of Ireland in six days. 

We had a regular wind all night ; nobody slept ; 
we ran before the wind on our course ten knots 
an hour ; many were afraid. Most of us felt 
glorious. 

This morning mass was said under difficulties 
by Father Dowd ; the wind continued ; occasional 
squalls. 

Passed a steamer at 9 a. m. She did not seem to 
see us till half-past. She turns and pursues us. 
We ask him to report us well. Still he pursues, 
and we fly. We would not lose a moment for any 
one. We all think the captain of the coming ship 
must be a good-natured man, 750 miles from New 
York. He bears down on our starboard quarter. 
She has two masts and red funnel, and belongs to 
the Keystone Company of Philadelphia. We are 
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all delighted with her kindness. At ten minutes 
to 11 she bade us adieu. Terrible stroke of a 
wave. The steamer sinvers ; the broken screw 
quivers ; a little fright all round. Afternoon 
moderate, a strong breeze with a high following 
sea ; gale squalls. 

John Fay, fortified by the Catholic sacraments, 
and anxiously and patiently awaiting for the ful- 
fillment of God's will, departed at 2 o'clock, Father 
Crombleholme present. The deceased was 76 years 
of age. 

Wednesday^ 16th. — Steady progress ; funeral at 
10 A. M. The ensign flag hangs at half-mast 
from tliQ mizzen peak. The bell tolls mournfully. 
The main gangway of the forward port side is 
opened, and the coflSn, covered with a large union 
(British) flag is laid on a plank, to which a rope is 
attached. All the priests are present, and also all 
the officers with heads uncovered, and all the pass- 
engers. Father Crombleholme, in surplice and 
stole, performs the full ceremonial. He blessed the 
tumulus. The Benedictus was most feelingly sung 
by the pilgrim choir. The women who took care 
of him (with filial kindness) ere he died began to 
cry. A splash, and all is over. The procession of 
priests, reciting the De Frofundis^ return to 
midships. The flag is hoisted to the peak. Fresh 
to moderate and cloudy. 

17th,— Fsiiv progress. Light to moderate breeze 
and fine ; greater part calm. 

JSth.— The ship ''in irons." The broken fan 
coanteracts the rudder when calm prevails, and 
the prow drifted round by degrees to westward. 
The captain lowers the boat No. 5 pinnace on star- 
board side, to give some passengers a sail. The 
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priests, Fathers Taaffe, Bowling and Sheehy, and 
some pilgrims, go down the ladder by the side, and 
aft^r some difficulty, get off. We sailed a circle 
round the ship ; radius, one mile. We faced the 
sun as it went down, and thought of New York, 
Our ship drifted considerably to the east by a 
lateral motion, which kept us actually towards 
Fastnett. 

At 2 A. M., the 19th, she turns. Southeast 
light air bears her along at 2J knots an hour. At 
half-past 8 a bark passes us. Full sail ; fair 
breeze. Cheering. 

The following is the abstract of the log of the 
City of Brussels, Frederick Watkins, Commander 
(The nautical day commences at 12 o'clock, and 
ends at 12 next day) : 

Saturday 21st, noon, to Sunday 22d, noon — 272 
miles ; Monday, 23d — 236 miles (shaft broken) ; 
Tuesday, 24th— 28 miles ; Wednesday, 25th— 28 ^ 
miles ; Thursday, 26th~79 miles ; Friday, 27th— 29 
miles ; Saturday, 28th — 148 miles ; Sunday, 29th — 
117 miles ; Monday, 30th— 45 miles. 

Tuesday, May 1st — 19 miles ; Wednesday, 2d — 
71 miles ; Thursday, 3d— 73 miles ; Friday, 4th— 105 
miles ; Saturday, 5th— 23 miles ; Sunday, 6th — 125 
miles ; Monday, 7th — 183 miles ; Tuesday, 8th — 33 
miles ; Wednesday, 9th— 101 miles ; Thursday, 10th 
—49 miles ; Friday, 11th— 20 miles ; Saturday, 12th 
— 89 miles ; Sunday, 13th — 60 miles ; Monday, 14th 
— 114 miles ; Tuesday, 15th — 179 miles ; Wednes- 
day, 16th— 174 miles ; Thursday, 17th— 110 miles ; 
Friday, 18th— 61 miles ; Saturday, 19th — 22 miles. 
(These figures speak for all the distance traveled, 
on or off her course, by the ship.) Sunday — 22 
miles ; Monday — 27 miles. 
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On Monday, May 23d, we sighted in the distance 
the smoke of a steamer. Immediatiely a boat was 
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lowered under command of first officer McDowell, 
and two of the passengers were privileged guests, 
Hev. D. J. Sheehy and James Porteous. The kind- 
ness, both of Jews and Christians, when we went on 
boaid was amazing. We were regaled by news- 
papers annonncing the loss of the "City of 
Brussels " and many luxuries for our ship. 

May 21tth^ Queen Victorians Birthday. — Be- 
calmed still ; lying here doing nothing. We had 
been boating all the morning almost out of 
sight of the ship. We returned to find the English 
ensign flying from the flagstaff, and the smoke of 
the expected Cunard steamer Russia in the distance 
westward. We had a meeting of the committee to 
decide what, of possible things, we should do. The 
three possible things are : to transfer, to get towed 
to our tugs, or to send an officer to the tugs to tell 
our exact whereabouts. We decide to confine our- 
selves to the consideration of the first and second. 
The captain decides that they will not tow us. He 
will ask them to give us passage ; he does not 
know whether they will ; it seems likely now, 
at 1 P. M., as the vessel approaches, that the 
oflScer will be sent to report to and a<5Company the 
tags that are searching for us. There is one Jew on 
board ; he has his trunk on deck ; he mutters dam- 
ages and insurance ; he is vexed at the inevitable 
delay ; he wants to part company immediately. 

The first signs of impatience exhibit themselves 
to-day amongst ourselves. All look gloomy. They 
are vexed a little at nobody and nothing ; but 
merely at the delay. The sea is like a sheet of 
glass. Two officers and the purser are on board the 
Russia. We know not the result. This meeting 
causes a display of the several feelings. Any ex- 
citement has a cheering effect on most •, aw et^WN^^w- 
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ing effect on all. Eyes are straining on the two ships 
to recognize faces. Glasses are in requisition to no 
purpose. They will be closer soon ; had we time to 
spare, we were happy ; great cheering and waving 
of handkerchiefs ; passengers on the ropes and 
everywhere. The boat returns, bearing from the Cu 
narder the Hon. Frank Smith, of Toronto, whose 
family have been delayed on the Brussels. The 
meeting was pleasant. Late news is the prevailing 
topic. The fourth officer has gone on the Russia to 
meet the tugs ; we expect the tugs in sixteen hours. 
All are now happy reading the papers. The notice 
of the officers, Gen. Newton and myself created 
pleasantry amongst our friends. 

We are astonished to learn from Hon. Frank 
Smith, who came by the Russia and boarded our ves- 
sel, that th^ Herald published the loss of the 
ship with all on board on our nineteenth day out. 
Instead, I am pleased to say, we are all well. 

We are also told by Mr. Smith that there was 
never so great a demonstration in Toronto. Prayers 
and thanksgiving in all the churches, after the de- 
spatch reached them announcing our safety, on 
Sunday, May 13, ''Vessel safe; passengers are] 
safe." Reports sent to the different churches. 
People came from all quarters to spend the day 
with him. It was all over the Dominion in a 
little time. It delighted all to find so much solici- 
tude for Catholic pilgrims. 

We fired the royal salute, commencing at 8 p. 3f. 

The sailors sang *' God save the Queen " withj 
hearty voices, accompanied by an accordion, played! 
by one of their number. 

Great animation on board, because of our bettei 
prospects. 
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May i?5.— Awaiting the tug earnestly ; at 8 
o'clock we sight the smoke of a steamer directly 
east from us. We face due east on our course. We 
do not advance much. Our small boat is out to 
meet the coming steamer. She is the Montana of 
the Guion, sister ship to the Dakota, lately lost, 
built on the Tyne (Newcastle). Our flags are 
raised. One set says, '' Look out for our small 
boat." Another, "Thanks for coming; much 
obliged/' 

The Montana is all iron — except, as the purser 
says, the butcher's block—nothing but iron. 

She answers, " Glad to see you." 

Three flags up to the mizzen mast head (com- 
monly called the truck) : *' I wish you a pleasant 
voyage." 

She comes towards us, with our boat in tow. 

They answer, " F. C. S. W. Pleasant passage." 

We dip the ensign. *' Goodby." 

We stand by, waving and cheering, three times 
three. Mutton, fresh beef and other provisions. 
Fresh fish for the fasting days. 

12 d clock noon, — Cunard boat in sight, bound 
west. Striving to turn the fan, that it may not 
connteract the eflfectof the rudder ; the donkey en- 
^ne going full force ; the strain on the chain is too 
great ; it snaps. We get out of the way very 
quickly. 

The coming boat is not the Cunard, but the 
Keystone boat from Philadelphia, the Pennsyl- 
vania. 

2 p. m. — Sight a steamer in due course ; 
supposed to be the German boat for Hamburg or 
Bremen; we hoist the flags: "Report me all 

well." 

Saturday morning, — No mass •, oivly ^wc>\i^ 
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altar wine for one mass to-morrow morning. We 
had prayers in commoJQ. We have had a southwest 
wind all night, and are advancing rapidly. Ex- 
pecting the tugs ; every one tired and thoughtful, 
especially the priests, who are able to take a trip to 
Europe so rarely. 

Twenty -jiDe minutes to 11 a. m, — Sight the 
tugboat Kingfisher, one of the most powerful 
in Liverpool, sailing direct for our port side, six 
miles distant. AH the passengers on deck ; fresh 
breeze from southwest ; sea high. The pleasantest 
episode of sea life we have yet witnessed is the en- 
thusiasm which prevails. Congratulations are ban- 
died round on all sides. There is singing and hand- 
shaking. We shall now be able to talk of landing 
as something definite. We are a hundred and 
sixty miles from Qiieenstown ; it is extraordinary 
how quickly despondent passengers can be changed 
into merrymakers. Even Father Dowd is youth- 
ful. 

The wit is sparkling whilst the eyes are straining. 
She comes alongside. They prepare a light rope on 
the tug, by which the powerful tug hawser will be 
hauled on. The tug is shipping seas. It is the 
Challenger, not the Kingfisher, as was supposed ; 
our fourth officer is on board. She comes within 
thirty feet of our port side. They handle her as if 
she were a small boat. Tremendous cheering. Our 
fourth officer stands immediately over the wheel 
conversing with the ship. People think he is 
daring. 

The sea gets rough ; before 3 in the afternoon 
it blows a gale. The tug follows us. It is misty ; 
looks foggy. 

Sunday, — Off Fastnett lighthouse at 4 a. m. 
|k We are on deck, but cannot see the light. 
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The sea mountains high. We keep off land as well 
as possible. Father Dowd said mass at 7 o'clock ; 
communion. An extraordinary undertaking. The 
ship rolled and shisrered. I asked the captain 
what kind of wind there was ; he said, * ' A south- 
east full gale, with heavy squalls." The sea several 
times rolled aot'only over deck, but over the wheel- 
house. I never before saw so wild a sea. General 
humor prevails, principally to prevent anxiety 
amongst the ladies on board. With a disabled 
ship on a rock-bound coast, it needs all the skill of 
our officers. We are confident in their ability. We 
never imagined that we should have such weather 
in the latter part of May, We passed Queenstown 
at noon. Cannot stop to land passengers. The 
captain may not enter the channel till the storm 
subsides. Our escort is a grand picture to look at ; 
so small, yet so noble in combatting the waves. 
We have an amount of sail up that is new under 
the circumstances. If we did not keep these up, 
she would not be manageable. She dips her port- 
side down into the water. 

The fog thickens around us. We are in St. 
Greorge's Channel this afternoon. The tug is on 
the leeward side, ready to report sight of land. She 
has a patent log to tell the distance. By that dis- 
tance they shall know the breadth of the channel. 
There is very little accurate knowledge just now. 

There was no Anglican service on board to day. 
The captain is always at his post. He would not have 
come into the channel, had he not the protection of 
the tug. So foul a day I have never seen as this. The 
Litany^ Magnificat and Am Maris Stella were sung 
at the usual time. There was the utmost difficulty 
in standing. The singing of the sailors vies with 
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the storm, as they ply their craft. It is 5 o'clock ; 
wild and foggy, but all well. 

It is our thirty-sixth day out from New York. 

The time was devotional and pleasant, but sadly 
raaiTed now and then by the weary and sorrowful 
waiting. Even General Newton, who has proved 
himself to be as genial as he is enlightened, looks 
dull, and though pleased with the party and the 
officers, is disgusted with length of voyage. The 
wind is hushed at 8 o'clock. The sky is breaking. 
Only a little breeze is left, that makes a gentle, 
flowing sea. The tug is attached to our ship, 
and we move along gloriously. 

Spirits rise. Night prayers are over. Buoyant 
spirits. We are the creatures of circumstances. 
To-morrow at 4 p. m. I shall, I hope, see the 
Welsh coast. 

May 28. — No mass ; morning prayer instead. 
At 8 A. M. we sight the small lighthouse oflf 
the coast of Pembrokeshire : in the sea. We 
sail in mid-channel for safety — not by the Irish 
coast, which is the ordinary steamer route — till 
Wexford is passed. No land sighted yet. We 
expect to pass Holyhead before sunset. We could 
see land now, but the sky is hazy over the Irish 
coast. Brazilian, Chinese and other steamers pass 
us. The wind is on our beam. There is a good 
deal of discussion to-day as to whether the captain 
would not have had better turned back after the 
accident occurred. We are to have a reception at 
Liverpool. We will make very little delay. The 
dangers of Roman fevers are discussed. At 3:30 
p. M. we sight the Wicklow Mountains, majestic and 
beautifully defined, twenty-tive miles distant to the 
Irish shore. My emotions were the .same as if I 
had met, after years of separation, a cherished 
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friend. No mere earth ever before was gazed on so 
fondly. They were, to my mind, a great veil that 
separated me from the view of the ruins, raths and 
mounds and homes and scenes of younger days. I 
know now what it is to view once more one's na- 
tive land, but, please God, I shall taste more of that 
joy in a short time. 

It is now 5:30. At 6 we expect to see Holy- 
head. We cross over from mid-channel. I have 
never yet seen English soil. I am curious to know 
how it will look. The pilgrim choir parted with 
a little sadness this afternoon from the singing of 
the Litany and the May devotions. All the flowers 
on the ship were on the May altar to-day. The Star 
of the Ocean rarely, if ever, received more genuine 
plain homage than during the weary, but patient 
pilgrimage to the shrine of the Apostles. 

Last morning on sea. Twenty miles from Liver- 
pool at 8 A. M. ; in tow of two tugs ; holiday 
attire. 

A GLORIOUS RECEPTION IN LIVERPOOL. 

ft 

Our arrival on the 29th ult. was not noticed till 
our ship reached the bar. It was then telegraphed, 
and the news spread through the city at once. 
Three hours later we were anchored in the harbor. 
Two large tugs immediately approached us, one 
bearing Mr. Yates, the president, and a number of 
the members of the Catholic Union ; the other a 
number of clergymen headed by Father Nugent, 
well-known in America, and several influential 
Catholic gentlemen. On looking towards the land- 
ing wharves we discovered a dense crowd of people, 
who must have numbered at least 20,000. When 
the pilgrims landed, it required all the energy and 
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activity of a strong police force to open a way for 
them to their carriages. 

THE CATHOLIC CLUB. 

There was'treraendous'cheering, waving of hand- 
kerchiefs and enthusiastic cries of welcome. Pass- 
ing to the Adelphi Hotel, where apartments were pre 
pared through the great kindness of the Catholi- 
Club, the following incident occurred indicative of 
the spirit that prevailed among the crowd. One of 
. the large omnibuses got entangled with a street car, 
so that it was impossible for either to advance or 
go back. A number of- Celtic arms embraced the 
pilgrim's omnibus, and lifted it bodily out of its 
entanglement. 

A public dinner was given at the Adelphi by the 
Catholic Club and other leading Catholic citizens. 
The health of the Holy Father was the first toast. 
When the usual toast to the Queen was disposed 
of, came the toast of the occasion, " Welcome to the 
Irish Catholic Pilgrims of Canada." This toast 
was coupled with the name of Father Dowd. He 
responded in a very appropriate speech. The 
health of the ladies of the pilgrimage was proposed, 
and. responded to. 

General Newton's speech on the occasion was 
summarized in the newspapers as follows : 

" He was surprised at being brought to his feet. 
He was not an Irishman, but simply a Catholic. 
He did not know his nationality. He defied any- 
body to live in America twenty years, and not for- 
get . that he belonged to any particular nation. 
America was made up of all nations, and he hoped 
and thought they got the best of all nations. It 
seemed to him that of all inventions nationality 
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was the worst, and upon it human statecraft and 
the devil had built up an infernal system of inter- 
ference with education, and everything they held 
sacred. It was only for demagogues to appeal to 
something connected with nationality — some whim 
or caprice or influence — and they carried the people 
away with them. Therefore, he was against nation- 
ality. He was Catholic; in religion, in country and 
in everything else." 

Our good friend, General Newton, owing to the 
long delay at sea, discontinued the -journey at Liv- 
erpool. 

After dinner the pilgrims formed in procession, 
accompanied by many hundreds of their fellow 
Catholics-of Liverpool, to assist at a solemn Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament and Te Deum at 
the cathedral. This service was ordered by the 
Bishop of the diocese in thanksgiving for the safe 
arrival of the pilgrims. A very friendly and stir- 
ring address was given by one of the fathers of the 
cathedral, in which he bade us a thousand times 
welcome. 

The pilgrims were to leave for London by the 
10:40 train ; but owing to the late arrival of some 
cars, the departure was delayed till 11 o'clock. 
The procession of the pilgrims from the hotel to the 
station was through a crowd of people that could 
not number less than 30,000. 

POPULAR ENTHUSIASM. 

It is impossible to describe their enthusiasm, or 
to repeat the words of kindness and affection that 
issued from the crowd on all sides. One instance I 
shall give. Whilst one of the lay gentlemen of the 
pilgrims was entering the gate at the station, a 
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woman seized the skirt of his coat, and kissing it, 
said : " Bring this to the feet of the Holy Father 
from me ! " People spoke to us as if they had 
known us for years. Notwithstanding the great 
enthusiasm, the most perfect order prevailed. 

THE UREAT ( AKDIXAL. 

A canticle was sung by a certain section of the 
multitude, atid after that "Tara's Hall" was sang 
by about 7,000 voices. There Avas not^ one of us 
who did not have to shake hands with fifty people. 
None of the pilgrims had ever witnessed such en- 
thusiasm. We were all astonished at the good- 
will displayed by the Catholics of the city. We 
had representatives of every grade of society to 
give us a hearty welcome and to say adieu as we 
departed. When we (»ame to Warrington, the 
first station from Liverpool, hundreds assembled 
and cheered heartily. A few of the pilgrims re- 
sponded fittingly. Next morning at 3 o'clock 
many of us were awake to enjoy the scenery. The 
country that we saw from sunrise till our arrival in 
London was level and tame, but more carefully 
cultivated than any place I had yet seen. We 
arrived in London at 6 in the morning of 30th ult. 
After breakfast it was decided to leave London for 
New Haven at 6 p. m. 

Father Dowling, of Hamilton, and I set out at 8 
o'clock for the residence of the Archbishop o 
Westminster. We drove along Yauxhall Bridg 
Road in the neighborhood of Westminster Abbey' 
8:30 o'clock, turned down a narrow street, ande 
tered by an iron gateway to the front of the hous^^ 
It is a large brick building, painted in imitation 
stone, several white stone steps leading to the ha 
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door. The usher of the house immediately knew 
us to be pilgrims, and apprised Dr. Johnson, the 
Cardinal's private secretary, of our visit. From 
him we received a regular- Celtic welcome. We 
were received as ones that were lost. The Cardinal 
was making his thanksgiving in his private chapel 
when Dr. Johnson told him of our visit. 

We waited for him in the ante-room of the pri- 
vate secretary's apartment. 

When he came into the room, before 9 o'clock, 
he gave us both his blessing, offered us warm con- 
gratulations on our escape from the dangers of the 
sea. He asked us to breakfast, but we had break- 
fasted. He asked all the priests, through us, to 
make his home our own during our stay. We told 
him we were about to depart from London that 
evening. When, in reply to a question, I told him I 
was a subject of the Bishop of Brooklyn, he said 
he knew him at the Vatican Council. He ex- 
pressed the deepest satisfaction when I told him 
that my Bishop was in the best of health. 

He asked us to take back to the pilgrimage his 
blessing. After we had kissed his ring, he with- 
drew. He wore a red soutane, red baretta, large gold 
pectoral cross, and a large cloak called the zimarra. 
Cardinal Manning is very well represented in his 
pictures. He has sharp features, thin lips and 
face. He does not look to be emaciated from ill 
health, but rather from hard brain work. One can 
readily know that he is still capable of a good deal 
of work. We felt that we had met a great man. 

Dr. Johnson asked us to go through the house 
with him. We could see readily that it was fault- 
lessly neat, the stairs of white stone, and scarcely a 
bit of carpet anywhere. It was built as a club 
house for the non-commissioned officers and pri- 
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vates of the Guards, and bought by Cardinal Man- 
ning. We passed through a waiting-room contain- 
ing a picture of Rome and a fine engraving of 
Father Mathew, the apostle of temperance. In 
the private chapel we venerated some precious 
relics ; amongst the rest, the mitre of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury ; a large relic of St. Edmund, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; a leaf from the writings of 
St. Francis de Sales ; a letter of St. Vincent de 
Paul, of Liguori ; a little of the writing of St. 
Teresa ; bones of the martyrs of the first ages ; a 
vase containing the relics of the martyrs of the 
Reformation, not yet canonized. 

Amongst the works of art, a marble medallion of 
the Pope, made by Cardinal Wiseman in commem- 
oration of the establishment of the English 
hierarchy ; statue of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
made of the iron of Russian cannon taken by the 
French at Sebastopol ; bust of the Cardinal. 

In the grand reception room, second floor, where 
receptions are held once a week for a certain part 
of the year, we found the statue, in composition, 
of John Francis McGuire. He, I understand, was a 
personal friend of the Cardinal. We saw, also, a 
painting of Cardinal Fisher ; the Last Supper in 
wood ; a picture of Cardinal Wiseman at twenty- 
five years of age ; and one of William Bishop, first 
vicar apostolic after the Reformation. In this 
room is enclosed in a glass case the baretta which 
Cardinal Wiseman received from the Holy Father 
at his consecration. Here also is a beautiful pic- 
ture of Marie Antoinette when she was in the Con- 
ciergerie. Acharski, a national guard on duty there, 
had an opportunity of seeing her. He was an 
artist. On returning to his house, he sketched the 
picture from memory. 
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Hefe, too, on the niantlepiece is an Irisli marble 
cross, set with Irish diamonds, bearing this in- 
scription : ''The League of the Holy Cross offer 
this sacred symbol of Faith, Hope, Charity and 
Self-denial to their venerated Father in Christ, 
Henry Edward, Catholic Archbishop of West- 
minster. 1875." 

The last room in which Dr. Johnson took ns was 
the best. There, in a large room with high ceil- 
ing, sitting in an arm-chair, with a portfolio on his 
knee and a quill pen in his hand, sat the Cardinal 
writing. 

Dr. Johnson said to us, '' Here is where all the 
mischief is done." 1 told the Cardinal that I 
hoped to see Dr. John Henry Newman. He said, 
'* You have not seen him yet ? He will be glad to 
see you." 

Adjoining the house, and fronting on Victoria 
street, the new cathedral will be situated. They 
have fine property. The design is exhibited in the 
librai-y. It is to be modeled after the cathedral 
of Cologne. We came away delighted with the 
cordiality displayed by Dr. Johnson and the dig- 
nity, allied to simplicity and goodness of, the great 
English Cardinal. 

THE DESPOILED ABBEY. 

From there we drove to Westminster Abbey. We 
understood there was service, and being unwilling 
to recognize by our presence, even as sightseers, so 
unauthorized a performance, we gained admission 
to the Parliament building. To one who has seen 
the Capitol at Washington, there is nothing very 
attractive in the interior of the building. There 
was no session of the House, as it was Derby D^.^. 
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The Commons looks Veiy small, and not at all pre- 
tentions. When we were pointed out the exact 
places where great men arose and made great 
speeches, there was a little sentiment, aroused. In 
one of the corridors there were some interesting 
statues in marble. We remained for a while to 
dwell on the broad, stout face of the great Fox, 
and the sedate and genteel, but determined aspect 
of Burke. Chatham has a feminine appearance ; 
but Pitt, the younger, is majestic. Grattan is a 
beautiful work. You see in the statue the ever 
glorious Grattan, and the best of the good, the in- 
imitable grace of gesture and attitude ; benevolence 
and determination meet in the same face. 

The temporary Court of Appeals was being 
held in one of the rooms of the Parliament. Xhe 
Lord Chief Justice of England, Cockburn, pre- 
sided, assisted by several eminent judges, among 
whom were James Brett and others. The Lord 
Chief Justice wore no beard, was very re- 
fined in face, and exhibited in his manner the con- 
sciousness of great power. Matthews, a Catholic, 
and late member for Dungarvan, Ireland, argued 
with him. They were both admirable speakers and 
reasoners. Tiiey seemed perfectly at home in deal- 
ing with the case. We returned to Westminster 
Abbey. It is a great piece of noble architecture, 
as you know. Time has done little towards the 
ruin of its walls, but yet it tells sadly of times that 
were, and the real ruin that has befallen it. We 
see there the shrine of Edward, the Confessor ; the 
tomb of Henry V, surmounted by the saddle, hel- 
met and shield used by him at the battle of Agin- 
court ; the tomb of Catholic queens, dukes, 
duchesses, marquises, with the effigies of their 
mailed children kneeling around the tomb, and 
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with joined hands, betokening prayer ; numerous 
tombs of Catholic bishops and abbots ; the bodies 
of crusaders rest there, too, in clay once blessed by 
Catholic priests. There are many things to re- 
mind one that the ground whereon he treads has a 
holiness which no desecration can take away. Yet 
desecration has taken place. The chapter house, 
where the monks often assembled, where so many 
Parliaments met in Catholic times, is now empty. 
Only a few Catholic manuscripts attract the special 
attention of the visitor. Near the carvings of the 
Blessed Virgin and saints are those of Major Andre 
and of Wesley. Elizabeth rests beneath the Same 
roof as Mary, Queen of Scots ; Henry VII and 
Henry VIII rest here ; Edward I and Oliver Crom- 
well lay here for three hundred years together. Cath- 
olic England reared this temple and abbey, and 
Catholic bishops blessed it, little thinking that 
men of such creeds as Milton, Macaulay and 
Dickens would sleep beneath it. One cannot help 
but venerate those old Catholic walls. No man is 
a slave who protests against tyranny, and the 
Westminster pile is no Protestant structure, even 
though held in the grasp of a heretical power. 
Westminster echoes every day the cold service 
that apes the worship of Catholic times, but there 
is no proscription for robbery, and Westminster 
Abbey is a standing protest against the service of 
unordained ministers. 

Wherever you walk in Westminster Abbey, 
among old graves or new, the useful thought is 
suggested, which is inscribed under the image of 
Shakespeare : 

The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself ; 
Yea all that it inherits shall dissolve, 
And like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a trace behind. 
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We remained in Westminster Abbey three houri^, 
and drove to St. Paurs. It is a large Protestant 
building, with a little portion in the centre that 
looks like a church. Save as a wonderfully mass- 
ive structure, its great height and the view of the 
city from the dome, it was not interesting. 

London is even larger than we expected to find 
it. When we left the London Bridge terminus for 
New Haven, we were all glad. We arrived in 
Dieppe at 4 a. m. on Thursday morning, Corpus 
Christ!. 

THE CHURCH OF ST.. OUEN. 

• 

The church at Dieppe is a fine old specimen of 
mediaeval architecture, with its numerous chapels, 
its massive pillars, its beautiful designs in stained 
glass. Each priest said mass. .At 3 in the after- 
noon Fathers Taaflfe, Dowling, Meagher and my- 
self set out for the ancient city of Rouen, thirty- 
six miles distant on the road to Paris. We noticed 
on that journey the first thatched house we have 
seen in some time. The country looks very like 
Ireland. To remind us still more of olden times, 
we heard the sweet voice of the cuckoo. She was 
seldom so truly the '* beauteous stranger of the 
grove '• as she was to us. The cathedral of Rouen 
is very ancient and magnificent. Its spire is, I un- 
derstood from the commissaire or guide, 456 feet 
high. We saw here the tomb of Henry, the brother 
of Richard Coeur de Leon. The heart of Richard 
himself is buried within the church. Father 
Taaffe and Father Dowling visited the Cardinal, and 
were received kindly. The Palais de Justice of 
Rouen pleased us greatly. In it the Duke of Nor- 
mandy held his parliament. In it is the room of 
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Louis XIV. In it Corneille was once tried for de- 
famation of the government. Now they are rais- 
ing his statue to signify that monarchial governt 
ments require to be criticised. The police cour- 
has at one end of the hall a life-sized picture of the 
Crucifixion, painted in the reign of Louis XIV. It 
is in perfect order. We thought it a beautiful 
sight. In the civil court a magnificent picture of 
the Judgment of Solomon. In the great criminal 
Assize Court, the Crucifixion in stone. It was a 
splendid work of art. In this magnificent old 
structure there is a public meeting and writing 
room. It is one of the finest halls in France. It 
certainly edified us, to find in the end of that hall 
the Virgin and Child in stone, and all around a 
number of sacred statues. The statue erected to 
Joan of Arc, where she was burned, is not impos- 
ing ; but live scenes are always most pleasing to 
me if they be of the good kind. Passing down 
Solferino Square, where the statue of Napoleon I 
is raised on a high column, we saw a great band of 
young girls dressed in spotless white, with pure 
white beads hanging on the left arm. They had 
been confirmed in the morning by the Cardinal, 
and were going now, at 8 o'clock, to sing the ser- 
vice of the month of Mary. It was the last day, 
and the church was the church of St. Ouen. It 
reminded one of Westminster, so large and grand. 
As we passed through the garden of the Hotel de 
Ville, to walk round the church, the infantry sol- 
diers gave us a regular military salute. The May 
devotions were impressive. We had a short ser- 
mon. We joined our party of pilgrims in four 
hoars from 4;be parting, which was undertaken 
with the entire concurrence of Father Dowd. Next 
evening at 4 o'clock we were in Paris. 
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We arrived in Paris on the afternoon of Friday, 
In the evening we took a drive, without any definite 
object save to pay a short vi«it to the church. Paris 
represents the spirit of the world more than any 
other place. They have in Paris noble buildings, 
well-paved streets, grand proportion and order, 
beautiful trees and beautiful gardens. These a city 
of religious citizens could have. But the Parisians 
are a light people, and a light people, for some 
reason, is a guilty one. Solid sense is not very 
visible in Paris. They have monuments with the 
glories of France printed and carved on them ; but 
woe be to the man that would inscribe one of their 
reverses. If Parisians could misconstrue a stranger' s 
words into the slighest reflection on their glory, 
then you might see the most peculiar exhibition of 
madness and anger. Their statuary and paintings 
are mostly profane. All this one could see in a few 
hours. Even the priests have been forced to tol- 
erate on their churches the spell words of many 
barbarous revolutions : Liberie Egalile FraiernUe^ 
as if a Catholic church did not signify all this in its 
true sense. If the Parisians ever had an extraor- 
dinary amount of politeness, they must have lost it. 
They appeared to us to be quick, hasty, proud and 
selfish . Some say they have changed their manners 
since the war. I speak of those whom we met on 
our first day. Considering their lightness-and their 
pride, it is hardly wonderful that they should take 
Paris for their heaven and the world for their God. 
I should not be surprised if the reports regarding 
Parisian men were true— -that they are irreligious. 
MacMahon, we are told, is ruling the Radical ele- 
ment with a firm rod. The spirit of revolution is in 
the city, but you see soldiers in every street. The 
soldiers are small and rather mean looking, but we 
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thought we could see traces of the old French fire 
in their faces. There are at present within the city 
fifty thousand soldiers, and numbers are held in 
readiness without. I asked a Frenchman what he • 
thought of the action of MacMabon in dismissing 
Jules Simon and proroguing the Chambers of De- 
puties for a month. He said, '' MacMahon is a 
good man. He meant all for the best, no doubt. 
Whether he did right? Well, that is a difficult 
question." 

He assigned as the cause of so many distractions 
in Prance, that education does not sufficiently reach 
the masses. But he said they are just beginning 
now to supply the defect. The reason of this short- 
coming is that the spirit of the country tends rather 
to foster study of arms and military glory than 
education. Besides, the monopoly of education by 
the infidel University of France seems to have hung 
over the country like a nightmare, and prevented 
the spread of useful education. This University 
had control of the whole educational system in 
France. Every school, save a few Catholic semi- 
naries, was subject to its control. Latterly a better 
spirit has obtained, shown by the passing of a law 
authorizing the establishment of Catholic univer- 
sities. This will give the higher education of the 
country to the control of real Catholics. 

The ordinary education is still held by the Uni- 
versity, which is professedly infidel. 

Another reason for France' s internal troubles is 
the existence of too many political parties, but now 
there is a larger party than for years before, com- 
prising members of the different political parties, 
representing and upholding law and order. This 
is what prevents an outbreak at the present time. 
It is the result of the war. It may be laid down, 
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moreover, as a certain fact that there is no fear of 
tronble. The Communists and other evil spirits are 
absolutely unarmed. It is only recently that 300 
muskets, used in a theatre for military display, 
have been seized and removed by the police, so 
strict are the authorities on this point. 

About 9 o'clock Father Dowd handed to each, of 
the priests the foUowincr, which he received from 
the Superior General of the Sulpicians, who is 
Vicar-General of Paris : 

" II est per mis a M. , pretre de , de dire 

la sainte messe dans le diocese de Paris, pendant 
dix jours. 

"Paris, ce 2 Juin, 1877." 

On Saturday morning the priests, in cassock, and 
the laity walked to the Madeleine. The Madeleine 
is a magnificent church. The materials are ex- 
tremely rich, but the general outline would indicate 
that the building was not originally destined for a 
church. This is the fact. The foundations were 
laid by the first Napoleon for a temple of glory. 
It was completed by Louis Phillippe, who changed 
its destination. All the priests said mass. I 
served Father Taaffe's mass and Father Dowd's. 
The latter served mine. We returned to the Hotel 
St. Petersburg together. 

After breakfast two great five-horse vehicles 
were outside, to take us in a body to visit the 
churches. On our way to the church of St. Sulpice 
we met the funeral of some one in the comfortable 
walks of life. Three men preceded the hearse on 
foot. One, from his dress, we took to be an official. 
The hearse followed with a circular wreath of black 
wire-work attached to the end of the coffin, and in 
the centre, in black bead-work, the touching words, 
'^ a ma mere." People on foot followed reverently 
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in procession. It was a great contrast to the flowers 
and displays of American funerals. 

The church of St. Sulpice is aucienf, but kept in 
very good order. The frescoing in this church is 
magnificent. They had placed scarlet and gold 
drapery over the front doors and around tlie walls 
for the festival of Corpus Christi. The inscription 
over the high atlar is '' Christo Principi Pastmum 
ejusque Vicar lo^ This church was struck by a 
cannon ball during the Commune, but was not 
badly injured. We visited the seminary. Except 
as a famous plac^ of learning, it is not interesting. 
It is the central seminary of the priests of St. 
Sulpice. The seminary has 200 students in theology. 
The preparatory study of philosophy is supplied in 
their house in the village of Issy. The number 
there is about 150. 

We next visited the most ancient church in 
Paris. 

NOTRE DAME JDATIIEDRAL, 

for heighth, width, length, simplicity and beauty, 
is the grandest structure I ever saw. The style of 
architecture is Gothic. The length is 430 feet. 
The pulpit, which the unfortunate Hyacinthe de- 
serted, is a fine work in wood. The French are 
wonderful for building up. This church, so fresh 
in its interior — so bright, though the brightness is 
mellowed by the rays that peer through the stained 
glass windows — was but a few years ago a stable for 
the horses of the Commune. Its sacristy was their 
kitchen. They did not spare the Archbishop, 
neither did they spare the church. In the sacristy 
we were shown a great many objects of interest. 
Among them were the mantle worn by Napoleon I 
at his coronation ; the cross made Iot \Xv3l\) oe,e,^^\<^w^ 
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and the foot of his staff of justice ; the cushion on 
which Josephine knelt at her marriage ; the ball 
that killed Archbishop Affre in '48, when, with 
crucifix in hand, he went to the barricades and 
tried to pacify the mob. That cracifixis here also. 
The robe worn by Archbishop d' Arboy, when, after 
sixty days imprisonment, he was pierced with six- 
. teen bullets ; the robe has the bullet marks ; it is a 
sad sight. Vestments presented to the church by 
Napoleon I and Marie Antoinette ; thirty chasubles 
and seventy copes, each one worth 600 guineas. 
Vestments exhibited at the Paris Exposition ojf 
1867, embroidered by young girls from 10 to 15 
years of age, under charge of the Sisters of Mercy, 
Paris ; 170 pieces, worth £120,000 sterling. Still 
more interesting are the following which we have 
seen : The cross that St. Vincent de Paul held in 
his hand at the death of Louis XIII ; the cross 
worn by St. Thomas a Becket, presented to Mgr. 
Guibert by the Pope ; the chasuble of Pius VII, and 
the slippers of Benedict XIV. But most interest- 
ing of all, a piece of the True Cross, the Crown of 
Thorns, and one of the nails of the Crucifixion. 
This last precious relic is set in a case of gold, in- 
laid with diamonds and precious stones, presented 
to the church by the ladies of Paris. The French 
Government paid 3,000,000 francs for the three 
relics. They were recovered by Louis IX during 
the crusades. We venerated those relics, and 
thanked God that He had permitted us to come into 
the presence of such near remembrances, of His 
crucifixion. They have a fitting place in a church 
that has stood 1,200 years to witness within its walls 
the holy sacrifice. 
We visited all the other principal churches, and 
ter a day well spent, returned to the hotel. 
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touring the day we could notice for ourselves the 
Correctness of what had been told us in America of 
the re8i)ect shown by even infidel Frenchmen to 
nuns. I asked a Frenchman, who knew English, 
the cause. *^ Nuns ? Why," he said, '^ do they 
not assist the jKxor in the hospitals ? Did they not 
attend to the wounded and dying in the war ? Yes, 
and we honor the Brothers of the Christian Charity 
Schools also. They belonged to the Cross of Geneva 
during the war, and were never knowu to act other- 
wise than nobly." We had heard that priests 
were not respected in Paris. During our short 
stay we have met priests on every highway, and 
saw the manner in which they were saluted and 
treated, and found it much like what they receive 
elsewhere. 

On Sunday morning most of the priests said mass 
in the Madeleine. Father Bannon, in Notre Dame ; 
Father Dowd, at the Sulpician College ; and I took 
a half -hour's drive to the neighborhood of the 
church of St. Genevieve (the Pantheon), to 

THE IRISH COLLEGE OF PARIS, 

No. 5 Rue des Irlandais. The streets are narrow in 
the immediate neighborhood, but the street on 
which the main entrance is situated is the narrowest. 
It is a plain, ponderous wooden door or gate. I 
sent in the letter introducing me, and Father 
Campbell, C. M., beaming with Irish smiles and 
with an air of welcome, approached. I had but two 
hours to spare altogether, so I began mass im- 
mediately in a little chapel of the College. The 
College is heavy, dingy and plain, but there was a 
great charm in it for me. Most of the pictures on 
the walls were surrounded with shamrocks ; many 
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of the faces were those of distinguished Irishmen. 
The students walking in the large area of the Col- 
lege had the hue of Irish health on their faces. 
The politeness of the rector, Father McNamara, and 
of Father Campbell, was the urbanity of heart and 
wholesouledness. What an oasis in the wilderness 
is to an Eastern traveler the Irish College was to 
me, after spending more than a day in Paris. The 
following information I have received from the kind 
Superior of the house : 

The origin of the Irish College dates from the six- 
teenth century. In 1578 the Rev. John Lee, an 
Irish ecclesiastic, came to Paris with a little band 
of Irish students, exiled from their native land for 
the faith of their fathers. They were received on 
charity in the old College de Montagu, and they 
and their fellow countrymen who followed remained 
there for many years. 

From there they were transferred to the College 
de Navarre, the most respectable of all the colleges 
of Paris. 

In 1672 Louis XIV granted them permission to 
occupy the ancient College des Lombards, 23 Rue 
des Carmes, which, however, was in a ruinous state, 
and which was rebuilt by two remarkable Irish ec- 
clesiastics then residing in Paris — Rev. P. Maginn, 
Chaplain to the Queen of England, and Rev. 
Malachy Kelly, Chaplain to the Queen of Poland. 

This College was occupied by the Irish up to the 
French Revolution. In 1770 the present Col- 
lege des Irlandais, Rue des Irlandais, was built 
by the Rev. Lawrence Kelly. During the reign 
of terror it was closed, but was re-opened by 
Napoleon I in 1801, and has Tsince remained the 
sole Irish college in France. During the late siege 
of Paris, 1870-71, the students and professors re- 
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turned to Ireland. Many of the students finished 
their course in St. Patrick's College, Maynooth. 
The College, under the care of a French eccle- 
siastic, was occupied by the sick and wounded 
soldiers. No sooner was the siege raised than the 
Commune commenced, and the few inmates of the 
College were in constant dread of seeing it burned 
and themselves cast into prison. Among the many 
remarkable men who have studied within its walls 
were the Most Rev. Dr. Maguire, Bishop of Derry ; 
the Most Rev. Dr. Keane, Bishop of Cloyne ; the 
Most Rev. Dr. O'Hea, Bishop of Ross. We may 
add Father Dowd^ chaplain of our pilgrimage, was 
a student of this house over thirty years ago. They 
always took the liveliest interest in what they call 
their alma mater ^ as Father Dowd does now. The 
community at present numbers about a hundred 
students and eight professors, all Irish. 

After a pleasant walk on the grounds with the 
superiors, and meeting many of those noble Irish 
students, I received a Celtic farewell and invitations 
to spend a longer time when next I called. I sup- 
pose I shall never call again ; but I will always re- 
member with pleasure the little Ireland in the 
heart of Paris. 

In every church in Paris there was a procession 
of the Holy Sacrament. The processions were 
formed inside the churches. Where convenient, 
they appeared outside, but only under the portals 
of the church. The new law forbids processions 
outside the church. 

On Monday morning at 9 o'clock we left the 
Orleans terminus for Lourdes. 

After leaving, I read a letter in an English news- 
paper written by a Protestant. It contained a com- 
pliment to Marshal MaeMahon, surely not intended. 
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•^'iThe l^resident," he says, '' is wooden-headed and 
mistrustful of liberal ideas ; a hater of universal suf - 
irage, and one of the few men in France who sin- 
cerely believes in the Catholic faith." Of course, 
it is not true to say that there are few men (in 
Prance) who sincerely believe in the Catholic fairh. 
He remarks, regarding Jules Simon : ^' In appear- 
ance and energy, the ex-Premier is twelve years 
older than he was six months ago. He has not the 
consolation of having fallen with dignity. I am 
told by his friends that he is vexed with himself 
for having, in his answer to the carefully worded 
epistle he received from the Elysee the morning of 
his eviction, excused himself, instead of accusing 
the Marshal." 

In traveling south through France, the thought 
suggested itself : how like each other are all the 
countries of which we have any knowledge. France 
seemed to us a well-cultivated and fertile country, 
divided into small farms, growing grass, corn apd 
such products as are the staple agricultural com- 
modities in Ireland. This likeness was most re- 
markable all the way to Bordeaux. Nowhere did 
we find those grand chateaux and lovely country 
seats that we expected. We did not see on the line 
to Bordeaux one beautiful country residence. The 
farmers are reputed to be rich in France. They cer- 
tainly do not spend much on their homes. There 
are numerous villages and many isolated homes. 
They are old and plain-looking, with roofs of 
thatch or shingles or red tiles. The windows are 
small, the shutters are cumbrous, and generally 
closed. Nothing at all lively in the aspect of 
French country houses. We saw no monasteries or 
castles, either in ruin or in repair; no raths or 
mounds to tell of days that were ; no mountains, no 
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picfcufesq[de villages. There is so little Variety on 
the route that I should not care to see it more. The 
railroad system seems to be very much like the 
English ; the road is good and beautifully kept ; 
the whole system seemed to us entirely inferior to 
the American, save in the wonderful care exercised 
by railroad officials in guarding against accidents. 
From the time the train moves, even an inch, no pass- 
enger is allowed to get on the cars. In every 
particular the officials seem to dread some terrible 
punishment in case of accident. 

BOKDEAUX 

is the commercial city of France. We entered at 
10 p. M., and left early in the morning. From 
Bordeaux to Tarbes the scenery was also level and 
tame. There were many vineyards, fields of 
trimmed vines about two feet high, looking green 
just now. After we had seen a few such fields, they 
grew uninteresting. From Tarbes, the see of the 
Archbishop in whose diocese Lourdes is situated, 
we branched off to that town. It is a pleasant ride 
from Tarbes to Lourdes. On this line we see the 
first inspiring scenery. The Pyrenees, their heads 
capped with white clouds, the gorges and crevices 
of their sides filled with snow, were in full view, 
and elicited the admiration of the pilgrims. The 
higher ranges and peaks were farthest off. Run- 
ning in a sort of irregular parallel with these were 
lesser and lesser ranges, surmounted by crosses 
and crucifixes, till the rocky hills intimated that 
we were near the town of the sacred shrine. We 
stay at the Hotel de la Grotte, just on the bank of 
the river Gave, that rushes from the Pyrenees and 
passes by the grotto where our Lady appeared. At 
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a little distance, in full sight, was the great new 
shrine of our Lady of Lourdes. At 4 p. m. on 
Tuesday, J une 5th, we were at prayer in the 
church. I studied anew the leading points in the 
history of this wonderful place — read the extract 
engraved on the marble from the decree of Mgr. 
Bertrand Severe Laurence, Bishop of Tarbes, pass- 
ing judgment on the apparition of the Holy Virgin 
in the grotto of Lourdes. It concludes thus: 
" Considering all these things, we judge that the 
Immaculate Mary, Mother of God, has really 
appeared to Bernadette Soubirous on the 2d of Feb- 
ruary, 1858, and the following days to the number 
of eighteen times, in the grotto of Massabielle, near 
the town of Lourdes." We considered the effect 
of these apparitions in the church that surmounts 
the rock where she appeared. This is one of the 
greatest glories of the church in France. We viewed 
the banners and flags of all the nations, suspended 
from the ceiling or attached to the walls ; the votive 
offerings of the different professions and trades ; a 
costly chain and cross of an order to which the Pope 
belonged, presented by him ; the silver lamp that 
burns night and day before the high altar, presented 
by the people of Ireland. We then descended by 
the winding little road to the Gave, and in a few 
minutes were in front of the grotto. The beautiful 
statue of the Immaculate Conception was looked 
at for a moment with deep interest. Numbers of 
candles were lighted before it. Beneath the over- 
hanging ivy was suspended from the rocks 
numbers of crutches, sticks and various kinds of in- 
struments used to protect diseased limbs. These 
were the votive offerings to our Lady's grotto of 
those who, by her intercession, had been undoubt- 
edly miraculously cured. On the ground, beside 
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the fountain that the Blessed Virgin caused to 
spring up beneath the rock, the litters, and beds, 
and chairs of paralytics, and those who had been 
suffering from chronic diseases, but who were mi- 
raculously healed on this sacred spot. As we 
fell on our knees with numbers of other pious pil- 
grims, we felt that we were nearer to the superna- 
tural than in any other place, save before the Blessed 
Sacrament, and the minds of all were filled with awe 
and reverence. All the ladies went to confession 
in the church, the gentlemen having the choice of 
selecting their confessors in the rooms of the hotel. 
ISText morning all the masses were said, save that of 
Father Dowd. The priests who had celebrated as- 
3ended from the crypt of the church before the 
main altar. Our chaplain said the community mass, 
it which all the lay members of the pilgrimage 
ussisted. In the afternoon, at 3 o^ clock, 

A PROCESSION 

^as formed from the hotel. First walked the 
tandard-bearer with the flag of the pilgrimage ; 
ext Father Dowd, followed by all the priests and 
dlgiims. Arrived at the grotto all kissed the rock 
eneath the feet of the statue, and singing the Mctg- 
,ificat^ walked slowly up the narrow path that led 
o the church. The standard-bearer and Father Dowd 
atered the same sanctuary, all others remaining 
atside. Our chaplain presented the flag to the Su- 
lerior of the priests having charge of the church for 
ur Iiady of Lourdes. The Father accepted it in a 
rief ireply. Immediately after Rev. Father Christo- 
pher Carton, an Irish Jesuit, whose mission is here, 
ested in surplice and stole, stood at the railings of 
he sanctuary. After making the sign of the cross, 
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he spoke sabstantially as follows: '' Welcome, 
thrice welcome to the shrine of our Lady of Lourdes. 
There is no pleasure without its pain. Like Saba^s 
queen of old, you have undertaken a long and 
weary journey. You have come to see him who has 
outlived the days of Peter, who is greater than any 
king or emperor. You have come to pay homage 
to the Pontiff, who out of 260 Popes alone has been 
spared for his episcopal jubilee. Though you 
have been detained on the ocean, yet you have 
come here. During your trials, did you not 
find Mary^s protection over you ? Did you not 
fly to her in your danger ? This spot is hallowed by 
her iDresence. Amid these rocks on the 25th of 
March, 1868, she has revealed herself to Bemadette 
Soubirous, when she said, ' I am the Immaculate 
Conception.' The world is compared to a sea, and 
we frail barques upon it. There are accidents from 
within and from without. Temptations rise like 
waves around us. Concupiscence tosses us from 
side to side, and passion is ready to engulf us. It 
is the name of Mary that calms the troubled spirit. 
She has the power of being mediator in our behalf. 
Jesus said, 'Ask, and you shall receive.' Mary can 
say, because she is His Mother, * Ask me, and you 
shall receive from Him.' She has immortalized 
these hills. Her prayers have preserved the life of 
the Pope, who has proclaimed her Immaculate Con- 
ception. She can obtain temporal favors, but ask 
her first for spiritual. You have left friends beyond 
the Atlantic ; ask her to take care of them. Oh ! 
then in union with the church, fly to her who is 
the refuge of sinners, and she will take care of you 
at the hour of your death ! " 

The Hon. Frank Smith and family discontinued 
their journey at Lourdes. 
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Next morning, at half -past 6 o'clock, we left 
for Toulouse and Marseilles. All were united in 
their praises of the simple, kind and strictly 
Catholic people of Lourdes, and above all, of the 
shrine of the Holy Virgin, to whom should be 
praises beyond all mere creatures. We had three 
and a half hours to stay at Toulouse. Some remained 
at the depot, but many proceeded to the church of 
St. Sernin or Satuminus. After a short visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament, one of the priests led the way to 
the crypt of the church, where the collection of 
sacred relics is large and rare. On the iron gate that 
led to the crpyt were the words : '' Non est in tato 
sanctior orbe locus'^ (There is not in the world a 
holier place). The truth of this may be inferred 
from the fact that the bodies of six of the Apostles 
rest here, amongst them St. Barnaby, James the 
Greater, Philip and James the Less. We saw here 
one of the thorns of our Lord's crown ; the tomb 
of St. Edmund, King of England ; the tombs of 
St. Valentine, and several other martyrs ; the re- 
mains of St. Saturninus ; the bodies of St. Hilaire 
and Honoratus, Bishops of Toulouse ; one of the 
stones that killed St. Stephen, marked with his 
blood ; a certain measure of the robe of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, found in her tomb. Here, in a glass 
case, which was reverently kissed by the priests and 
others, lay the head of the Angel of the School, St. 
Thomas of Aquinas. The death of the saints is 
always a joy ; it is their birth. Mine were senti- 
ments of joy at having seen the head within which 
worked one of the most comprehensive and subtle 
brains the world has ever known. His body lies 
here ; his right hand is in Paris ; his left in Naples. 
The thought suggested itself. Were ever men so 
honored, even in this world, as the saints? No. 
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The step of the Catholic is slow in such places, and 
he kisses reverently the cases that contain their 
bones. We arrived in Marseilles at half -past 5 
o'clock on Friday morning, June 8th. 

THE PILGRIMS IN MARSEILLES — THE FEAST OF 
THE SACRED HEART—FROM MARSEILLES TO 
GENOA. 

Marseilles is the second city in France. Its 
population is about 300,000. We were but a short 
time in the city, when we found it was time to pre- 
pare for mass. It was the Feast of the Sacred 
Heart. Father Barry and I walked along the streets 
till we saw a church. There are no Protestant 
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churches. We had on r sou f anes on our arms. We 
walked confidently into the sacristy of the Church 
of St. Vincent de Paul, said mass, and were per- 
fectly at home. There we witnessed the commun- 
ions of sixty gentlemen at the high altar. We 
learned from the cure, too, that this was the great 
day in Marseilles— the day of the public procession 
in honor of the Sacred Heart. On our way back, 
we noticed that on certain streets were suspended 
many hundreds of beautiful flags and banners of 
our Lord, His Mother and the Saints. We were 
told the procession would commence at 4 p. m. 
No newspapers would appear in the evening; 
stores all close at 12 o'clock ; all the people seem, 
even at 9 o'clock, in holiday attire. 

The Bourse and Chamber of Commerce is one of 
the finest buildings in the city. Inside its railings 
was a statue of the Sacred Heart, raised on a 
pedestal prepared for it. Candles blazed around 
it, and the rarest flowers were in abundance. Altars 
f the Sacred Heart were erected on the public 
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streets, their little column covered with crimson 
velvet and magnificent lace half a yard deep. I 
noticed that in the representations of the Saints, 
St. Martin is a great favorite and St. Francis de 
Sales suited the day. To-day at 10 o'clock, at the 
Church of the Ladies of the Visitation, the public 
authorities received communion, and presented as 
a votive offering a white wax candle to burn this 
day before the Blessed Sacrament. The history 
of this ceremony and procession dates from the last 
century. 

In the year 1720 a terrible plague broke out in 
Marseilles. People died by hundreds. The then 
Bishop of Marseilles, Henry Belzunce, dedicated 
the city to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. The lay au- 
thorities took no part in it. The plague ceased. 
In 1722 the plague broke out again, and Bishop 
Belzunce asked the public authorities to make a 
vow for themselves and their successors to go to 
this church, receive communion, make their votive 
offering, and each succeeding year take part in the 
X)rocession. This obligation was complied with 
regularly till the Revolution, was re-established 
in 1807, and has continued without interruption 
since. The infidel party tried to prevent it this 
year, the Mayor refusing to take any part in it, but 
the people and the great number of the authorities 
were as enthusiastic as ever. We went in the fore- 
noon to the shrine of 

NOTRE DAME DE LA GARDE. 

This church is built within a fort on the summit 
of a rock overlooking the Mediterranean. It is 
about 1,600 feet above the sea, and within the limits 
of the city, overlooking the blue waters. From 
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this hill Marseilles, encircled with mountains, looks 
dull and old, yet the prospect is good in some 
respects. 

The evergreens of the parks, the green trees on 
the street below (the largest we had seen yet in any 
city), and above all, the blue waters of the Mediter- 
rean, and the blue sky, were agreeable. To our 
Lady of De la Garde the sailors leaving port give 
their last salute and prayer, and to her the first on 
their return. Many miracles have been performed 
at the shrine. It is full of votive offerings, princi- 
pally ones relating to the sea. Twenty church bells 
and a number of chimes are ringing below in the 
city. We hasten to return ; thousands of chairs 
line the streets where the procession is to pass. 
There is perfect gravity on the faces of alL The 
high and the low are seeking, on equal terms, the 
sight of the most remarkable procession in the 
world. By the kindness of Brother John Chrysos- 
tom, late of Manhattanville, the pilgrims are se- 
cured a good place. The procession commenced to 
file past us at 6 o' clock. 

First came four gendarmes on horseback ; then a 
band, soldiers, the cross between two acolytes, St. 
Martin's banner, numbers of children in white, with 
red sashes, bands of young ladies in white, with 
blue and red ribbons, 600 nuns of different orders, 
in their habits, numbers of confraternities of 
the Holy Sacrament, the Blessed Virgin and 
Saints, all kinds of banners, then a representation 
of the Sacred Heart, reposing on a bed of flowers, 
borne by ladies. There were numberless devices of 
this kind. The children of the asylums appeared 
in uniform. The singing by the members of the pro- 
cession was delightful. The banner of the Blessed 
Sacrament was^carried before a number of dlstin- 
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guislied-looking ladies in black silk and la^ie. At 
the Place de la Perfectare there was a delay at the 
Repository. 

This Repository cost thousands of francs. All 
kinds of schools and congregations of boys and 
men, and priests, form part of the procession. The 
pupils of the Christian Brothers' Boarding School, 
600 in number, made a fine appearance. There 
were among them boys from Cochin, China and Ja- 
pan; also two Cork boys, named O'Brien. After 
the banner of the Sacred Heart (Paray-le-Monial) 
followed the members of the Blessed Sacrament, 
and all gentlemen in the multitude who wished to 
join it. Then came the little "navvies" of some 
scboolship in the harbor, and the congregation of 
" penitents," comprising the wealthiest men in 
Marseilles. They are something like the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Societies, but wear a monk's dress of 
rude material and veils over their faces. Some of 
them were barefooted. It would frighten a nervous 
person to look at them. The vast number in this 
procession tell plainly that the city is nndividedly 
Catholic. The parishes were represented each un- 
der their respective cross, the rectors, cures and 
canons going first. 

Then came the most interesting part. The stand- 
ard-bearer, the thurifers, children scattering flowers. 

THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 

borne by the Bishop beneath a canopy. The Presi- 
denty Vice-President and members of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and other distinguished citizens fol- 
lowed. Last came a battalion of infantry, four gen- 
darmes on horseback, and the gentlemen who wished 
to joined the procession. There were about, IS^^Q^N 
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of us. . The Magnificat was sung by at least 80,000 
voices whilst the Blessed Sacrament was placed on 
a repository erected around the statue of Bishop 
Belzunce, 

FUOM MARSEILLES TO GENOA 

the scenery is majestic and beautiful ; the Southern 
Alps on the left and the Mediterranean on the 
right. We ran close to the sea. Transverse ridges 
of the Alps often ran down to the sea, and ended in 
a promontory. These were invariably pierced, so 
that tunnels, some of them of great extent, are as 
frequent as little bridges in America. Between the 
mountains and the line of rail, as also between the 
line and sea, the soil seemed fertile. Olive trees 
abounded, also lemon groves and luxuriant 
fruits and flowers. The whole scenery of the line 
was a fine blending of the majestic, the terrible, and 
the quietly beautifnl. Villas and castles abound. 
Now, for the first time, we see strange scenery. 

As we entered Italy the custom-house officers 
charged duty on beads. We possessed a large sup- 
ply. Genoa has high buildings, fine palaces ; many 
of the hotels have formerly been palaces. There is 
a musty, unhealthy odor about Genoa that the pil- 
grims will not forget. The environs are truly ex- 
quisite. On Sunday morning the priests said mass 
in St. Martin's, one of the smallest of the city 
churches. About 9 o'clock we went to visit the 
house and room where Daniel O'Connell died. 
The house is Hotel Feder, now Hotel Trombetta, 
kept by the son of the proprietor who held it at the 
time of O'Connell's death. On the front of the 
palatial old hotel there was a marble bas-relief of 
O'Counell bearing an inscription. We failed to 
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see the apartments, Nos. 39 and 40, third floor. It 
was let to an Englishman, who did not want to be 
disturbed. But at another time four of the pil- 
grims, including Bernard Tansey, of Montreal, our 
standard-bearer, and myself, gained admittance, 
and stood for a moment at the foot of the bed in 
which the Liberator died. We spent the afternoon 
at the Pallavacini Gardens, outside the city, and 
in the evening we heard vespers and attended bene- 
diction at the Franciscan Church of St. Catharine, 
and saw the body of St. Catharine of Genoa. 
The iscenery from Genoa to Rome was interest- 
ing; mountains were visible all the time, and 
distant residences that.were old, massive and ro- 
mantic. The land was fair for some time, then 
poor, and then positively barren in appearance, till 
we neared the walls of Rome. 

The thoughts that suggest themselves when we 
behold the Eternal City for the first time, this June 
11th, 1877, are those of pleasure at seeing history 
so plainly verified. The old ruins have the impress 
of 2,000 years upon them, and remind one of what 
he has read regarding them in his classics. Old 
buildings, witnesses of ages, are everywhere. Old 
Father Tiber is as yellow now as when Horatius 
kept the bridge. We were tired from the hot and 
weary travel, and rejoiced to find ourselves at 
Hotel de la Minerva. After a very short time we 
were refreshed, and many w^alked across the little 
square, just a few yards to the Minerva church, to 
pay our homage to God in that city which has 
been marked in a special manner as the city of the 
New Law. This church, massive and beautiful, 
with its gilded ceiling, marble columns, magnifi- 
cent paintings and frescoings, reminds some of us 
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of the great ceremony in St. Patrick's Cathedral, 
in New York, when the baretta was imposed on 

CARDINAL McCLOSKEY. 

The Minerva is his titular church. After dinner 
we drove through the city. Coming into the city 
reminds one of Rome's pagan history. Now it is 
all Christian. We pass the churches and religious 
institutions everywhere, old and worn on the exte- 
rior, but brilliant, massive and splendid inside. On 
every side we see chronicled the works of the 
Popes ; how they purged and blessed old pagan 
temples, and made them gorgeous churches ; how 
they raised on pagan columns images of Christ, of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary or of the saints ; how they 
prevented the landmarks of ancient times from 
falling into ruin ; how they raised new structures, 
monuments of their living faith to put in the shade 
all temples and basilicas reared to the honor of false 
deities. One is not an hour in Rome when he sees 
most forcibly the truth of that saying of the infidel 
Gibbon, ''Like Thebes or Babylon or Carthage, the 
name of Rome might have been erased from the 
earth, had not that city been animated by a vital 
principle, which again restored her to honor and 
distinction." 

We drove to the Irish College, and were received 
in a friendly manner by Mgr. Kirby, its rector. 

THE PROPAGANDA. 

Afterwards, in company with Father Eagan, of 

Toronto, I visited the Propaganda. It was class 

time, and students of all nations were wending their 

way along the streets towards its halls. By the 
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permission of the rector, we were enabled to attend 
one of the classes. It was the moral theology 
class, taught by a professor, said to be one of the 
cleverest men in Rome. Here were students from 
all continents, preparing to support the same cause, 
and to be subject to the visible head of the Church 
on earth. The library and museum are interesting, 
rich in early prints and manuscripts of all nations. 
Here Cardinal Mezzofanti loved to call and meet 
the students of all nations in conversation. He 
never failed to know more about their language 
than the students did themselves. The Propaganda 
is massive, but notremarkable merely as a building. 
It is remarkable ns a living institution, where the 
cleverest priests in Rome teach the students of all 
nations those things that pertain to a priestly 
state, send them out on their mission, and watch 
theix successes in the vineyard with paternal care. 

MASS IN ST. PETER'S. 

On Tuesday morning many of the priests said 
mass in the Minerva. I went to St. Peter's. Whilst 
waiting to say mass, I heard the mass of a Spanish 
bishop, with 300 Spanish pilgrims. I received the 
blessing of a Spanish cardinal. " Nothing like to 
thee" are the words that suit St. Peter's best. 
Some say it does not come up to their expectations. 
It has exceeded mine. Thinkof a church nearly 700 
feet long, with a dome the very size of the old Pan- 
theon, with its lesser domes and wings, any one of 
which would adorn a city ; the solid marble ; the 
great statuary ; the mosaic work and painting in 
gigantic proportion. The most remarkable feature 
of St. Peter's is its beauty. Its immensity I was 
prepared for, but to find throughout tYie \?l^\» I^xel- 
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pie everything in detail perfect — perfect, as if every 
square yard of it was the life study of a Raphael 
or Angelo. To see nothing but unalloyed beauty in 
a work so great was to me the greatest marvel. 
Artists may dispute the existence of this beauty. I 
give the impressions formed on myself. 

MEETING A NEW YORK FKIEND. 

Members of the pilgrimage went in groups to 
visit venerated scenes. I was one of a party under 
the guidance of Father Kearney, of New York 
who is staying in the city. He explained to us the 
beauties of St. Peter's. We drove to the Coliseum 
and thought of the time when the Christians were 
devoured by wild beasts in the vast arena enclosed 
within its walls. We called at the memorial 
church of St. Gregory the Great. It is built since 
the sixth century. The style is that of the old 
Roman houses. In it you have the bedroom, or 
rather the niche in the wall, which served as a bed- 
room to the mortified Gregory. His bones are 
there. It was this saint, it will be remembered, 
that sent St. Austin to England. It is at present 
the titular church of Cardinal Manning. The sixth 
and nineteenth centuries are united. We next 
visited 

THE CHURCH OF ST. SEBASTIAN 

on the Appian way. This is a Franciscan church. 
It possesses as relics the hand of St. Andrew, the 
arrow that gave the deadly wound to the martyr, 
and also to the body of St. Sebastian. We de- 
scended by a marble staircase to a chapel mainly of 
marble. It was probably built in the first century. 
Attached to this church are the Catacombs of St. 
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Sebastian. There are many series of catacombs in 
Rome. This only shall we see ; it gives a good 
idea of all. We received from our guide a taper, 
and stepped from the body of the church to an 
old staircase leading into perfect darkness. After 
a little there was no staircase, only a road excavated 
in the tufa. On each side were niches where were 
laid the bodies of the martyrs. We saw in 
several of these niches the bones of the blessed 
martyrs. Through these dark passages we con- 
tinued our course till we found ourselves in a more 
spacious place. It was a chapel. 

ITS LITTLE RUDE ALTAR 

still remains, with some roughly lettered slabs and 
images coming from early times. We descended 
deeper, and went through numbers of windings on a 
lower range. Here and there is a chapel. It is 
very cold in these vaults, but we were so interested 
that we forgot the sudden transition from extreme 
heat to such cold. No one who has not entered 
these places can know the deep religious feeling 
they inspire. There are spiritual ancestors con- 
quered by suflFering and death. We saw light in 
half an hour. After treading in the very footsteps 
of numbers of martyrs, we made a visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament, and departed for the little 
chapel on the other side of the Appian way. In 
this church is the actual spot where our Lord met 
Peter flying from Rome. St. Peter said, ^^Domine^ 
quo vadis? (Lord, whither goest thou?)" Our 
Lord answered, * ' Venio JRomam iterum crucifigL 
(I go to Rome to be again crucified)." The stone 
on which our Saviour actually stood, with the 
prints of his feet on it, is preserved in the church 
of St. Sebastian. 
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A VISIT TO THE AMERICAN COLLEGE. 

I arose early on Wednesday to prepare for mass 
at St. Peter's. There were priests from many 
countries waiting their turn. Preparation for mass 
in St. Peter's shows a beautiful picture of the divine 
unity of the Church. Father Dowd and Father 
Taaffe, Mr. O'Brien, of Brooklyn, and myself, 
spent the day with Dr. Hostlott, of the American 
College. 'There were also visiting the College his 
Grace, the Archbishop of Philadelphia, the Bishop 
of Louisville, Bishop Domenec, of Alleghany, and 
Bishop McNierny. All were enjoying good health 
in Rome. There was also present Father Ubaldi. 
Father Ubaldi has in his face the pale cast of 
intense study. He has finished the work on the 
Sacred Scriptures, noticed some time since in The 
Catholic Heview. 

THE MARTYRDOM OF STS. PETER AND PAUL. 

We left the! hotel at 4 o'clock p. m., to visit 
scenes ontside the walls. We passed the old temple 
of Vesta. It is in ruinous perfection; it is quite 
small. Driving through the Ostian gate, and on the 
Ostian way we came to the place where the Apostles 
Peter and Paul, on the day of their martyrdom, 
carried in procession from the Martyrdom Prison, 
embraced each other for the last time on earth, 
mutually encouraging each other with the thought 
that they should soon meet in heaven. St. Peter 
returned to the city, to be crucified in that quarter 
most thickly populated by Jews. His death was 
intended to be a warning against conversions to 
the Christian faith. St. Paul could not be crucified, 
as he was a Roman citizen. He was taken to the 
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place for execution for citizens, about three miles 
from the city. We turned oflf the Ostian way about 
two miles and a half from the city, passed down 
the Ardean way, and came to the place where he 
wa3 to be beheaded. At this place there were 
built a number of churches and structures destined 
for a Benedictine monastery in the sixth century. 
It fell into a decay in consequence of the Oampagna 
tevers ; but in 1868 the Trappists went there, and 
renovated it. There are now twenty monks, fiVe 
of whom are priests. They show the place where 
St. Paul was detained for three hours before his 
execution, and the pillar of marble on which he was 
beheaded. His head leaped three times. At every 
spot where it touched the earth a fountain sprung 
up. We drank of these three fountains. The monks 
have planted Eucalyptus trees from Australia all 
around, as an antidote against the fever. They have 
already made the place beautiful. Here were be- 
headed 10,203 martyrs in the days of persecution. 
On the Ostian way, between the city and the mon- 
astery of the three fountains, is the great basilica of 
St. Paul, outside the walls. St. Paul was always 
deeply venerated. It was burned down in 1824, and 
was rebuilt by the pontiffs. The new basilica was 
solemnly consecrated by Pius IX in 1854. It con- 
tains the principal relics of St. Paul ; it is the rival 
of St. Peter's. When we look at the perfection of 
the mosaic portraits of all the pontiffs from Peter 
to Pius IX ; when we look on the vast and life- 
like statutes, the beauty of marble floors, the stained 
glass windows, the walls covered with the richest 
mosaics, and a corresponding ceiling inlaid with 
gold, the marble columns, the vast dimensions — we 
are forced to say, ''Glorious popes, glorious faith, 
that perfect art — that alone can perfect it." 
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Here we met Mr. Barry Sheehan, Mayor of Cork, 
Mr. Riordan, late M. P. for Athlcne, Father 
Griffin, pastor of Manhattanville, and others. 
. The peopie of Rome seem simple and respectful 
to strangers ; everything that a visitor could desire. 
The Piedmontese soldiers are everywhere. The 
people seem to be now oppressed. The picture of 
Victor Emanuel is nowhere to be seen ; the Pope is 
everywhere. The royal party try by cabals to 
blazon evil deeds, and exalt themselves, bat we 
think Rome is still the Rome of Pius IX. 

We are told that the Pope is anxious for the 
time of our audience. He takes the greatest in- 
terest in the pilgrims, regarding whom his fears 
were aroused. Thursday the priests of the Pil- 
grimage spent as guests of Mgr. Kirby, rector of the 
Irish College. The Cardinal-Archbishop of Dub- 
lin and the Bishop of Avondale, Dr. Hostlott, 
Canon Neville, of Cork, Father Hurley, of New 
Pork, the Cardinal's private secretary, Father 
O'Riely, the superior of the Franciscians at St. Isi- 
dore, Father Dunne, Father MuUooly, of St. 
Clements, Mr; Masziere Brady, late Protestant 
minister and an Anglican "D. D.," were there; 
as also Mr, Connellou, connected with the Ameri- 
can press. Father Quinu, of Maynooth Col- 
lege, was also present. We were formerly pre- 
sented to Cardinal Cullen by Mgr. Kirby. He has 
been suffering from bronchitis. After dinner stu- 
dents, superiors and visitors met in one of the 
halls of the College. The leader of the student choir 
played the march of Pius IX. The choir sang 
some grand Italian pieces. Mr. McCarthy, from 
Cork, sang ''Dear Harp of My Country," as ren- 
dered into Irish by Archbishop McHale, and Mr. 
Herbert, of Cloyne, the ''Bells of Shandon." Th^ 
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Bishop seemed to enjoy the musical treat very 
much. Our priests were perfectly delighted. We 
visited the College church of St. Agatha. It 
possesses the finger of St. Patrick. The history 
of their acquiring so precious a relic was very in- 
teresting. On the gospel side of the church was a 
large marble slab attached to the wall, on the top 
of which an angel was represented bearing a heart, 
and another pointing upward. The heart repre- 
sented the heart of Daniel O'Connell. In the 
middle was the following inscription: ''This 
monument contains the heart of O'Connell, who, 
dying in Genoa, on his way to the Eternal City, 
bequeathed his soul to God, his body to Ireland, 
and his heart to Rome.'^ 

He is represented standing at the bar of the 
British House of Commons in 1829, when he refused 
to take any of the anti-Catholic declarations in those 
words : " I at once reject this declaration ; part of it 
I believe to be untrue, and the rest I know to be false." 
He was born August 8, 1775 ; died May 15, 1847. 
Erected by Charles Bianchoni, Esq., the faithful 
friend of the immortal liberator and of Ireland, the 
land of his adoption. The low part of the slab 
represents the incident referred to in the inscription. 
The slab reflects credit on the generous Bianchoni, 
who, though an Italian, was more /r/^A than the Irish, 
and who was never found wanting in generosity ; 
but it is unworthy of the place and of O'Connell' s 
memory. Father Dowd told stories of O'Connell' s 
piety, as he witnessed it years ago in the Armagh 
cathedral. We knelt down, and said the De 
pro/undis for his soul. The tears were gathering 
in the eyes of those who knew him. Giving a last 
look at that place, we silently genuflected to the 
Blessed Sacrament and left. 
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We visited the Franciscan convent of St. Isidore 
in the evening. It was truly enlivening to see in 
an uniqae niche over the main entrance to the 
church the carving of St. Patrick in mitre, and 
bearing his crosier in his hand. 

To-morrow is the day of our audience, June 16, 
1877. This is a copy handed to each : 

, — * — . 
Arms 1 

OF 
THE 

Pope. 



V 



Pellegrinaggio Degli Irlandesi^ 

Del Canada^ 

Pel Gidbileo Episcopale^ 

Di 

Sua Santita Pio^ /X, 

Udienza Pontiflca^ 15 Guigno^ 1877, 

P. Dowd^ Sacerdos^ 

Direttore Del Pellegrinaggio. 

ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OP ST. AUGUST- 
INE'S PARISH, BROOKLYN, SEPTEMBER 
8th, 1877. 

On the 3d of June, 1827, Pius the Ninth became 
bishop. On the 3d of June, 1877, he was fifty 
years a bishop. On this year, then, is the Golden 
Jubilee of his consecration. This year the instincts 
of the Catholic people prompted them to do more 
than ordinary honor to the great Pope Pius. 
Preparations were made in the land of the Southern 
Cross, in the territories of the East, on the continent 
of Europe — everywhere ; and the Irish race all 
Qv^r the wQi'ld were npt wa^ting in this duty. 
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Among their different sections there were none 
more warm in their love, more determined in their 
zeal to honor the Holy Father — none who better 
understood the command of St. Patrick to his 
people, '' As you are children of Christ, so be you 
children of Rome," than the Irish race in the 
British Dominion of Canada. Their presents to 
the Holy Father were ready, their ships chartered, 
when I, too, determined to show the homage oi my 
presence to the Father of the faithful. 

On the 21st of April last I met the Irish 
Canadians^ and those of the United States who 
joined their pilgrimage on board the ''City of 
Brussels." Many of you here remember the 
enthusiastic sight, when, with the green flag flying 
at the stern of our vessel, and cheers for Pius the 
Ninth rending the air, we lost sight, first of the 
dock, next of the convoy that went with us to 
Sandy Hook. Scarcely had the last projection of 
File Island become dim in the distance, when I, 
by the persuasion of the Head of the Pilgrimage, 
was enrolled on its list. I was one of the Pilgrims. 

Now, the object of our remarks to-night shall 
be to take an audience into our confidence who 
appreciated our mission, who were interested in its 
accomplishment, and have shown themselves 
solicitous for our welfare — to lead them in spirit 
to Rome, to point out to them the scenes as they 
rise, and lead them back, observing on our way, to 
the places whence we set out. 

On Sunday morning, whilst a strong breeze was 
blowing, seven masses were offered up in the ship, 
and we said to ourselves, "Was ever ocean so 
blessed in one morning before?" Next morning, 
at 8 o'clock, as the vessel was going at full 
speed, there was a cracking, craunching noise, as if 
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we were going through great masses of broken ice ; 
a violent letting off of steam, a sudden stopping, 
and we lay in the trough of the sea. The accident 
which became a household word amongst you 
occurred — the shaft that runs from the machinery 
to the stem was broken, and the propeller use- 
less. Extreme coolness characterized the sc^ne 
that morning. There were enquiries to which 
doubtful, vague answers were given ; a little 
anxiety ; no fear anywhere. We had traveled five 
hundred miles over the most dangerous part of the 
route, abounding in islands, shoals and rocks, as 
the captain's chart testified. The barometer was 
going down, indicating that after a little time 
westerly winds would prevail, to prevent our 
return. Our ship, though disabled, was still 
staunch and worthy of the open sea. We 
determined to proceed under sail. Then com- 
menced to loom up before us the difficulties to 
make our pilgrimage sad. For days we lay on 
the bosom of that wide sea helpless. Sometimes, 
when the breeze was good, the broken fan would 
take an adverse position, counteracting the 
effect of the rudder, and giving us no steerage 
way. Then she was ''in irons," and would turn 
her prow westward, unmanageable. 

You know how, after seventeen days out from 
New York, we met the "Richmond." Sent vou 
that news which allayed your fears, and received 
provisions for our journey. How, in calm weather, 
our spirits became depressed, by the depression of 
weariness, not of fear. How, in rough weather, 
when the wind was favorable, and the broken fan 
slowly revolved by the action of the waves upon 
it, our spirits rose, as if on the wings of the wind ; 
our hearts bounded, and went before us to our jour- 
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n©y ^ s end. Every morning the holy sacrifice was 
off^xred up. At 3 o'clock, during the month of 
^ay, the Litany was sung. Boating in our small 
bostta in the placid waters of mid-ocean ; sometimes 
going a mile from the ship, with our little sails set ; 
siglxting ships, speaking ships, sending our boats 
to boaM passing vessels, receiving provisions, 
striving to infuse life into the lost time— all these 
varied our voyage. There was a fresh breeze on 
Saturday morning, 26th of May, as, amid the 
greatest enthusiasm, the tugboat ''Challenger" 
comes alongside. At 2 o'clock it blew a terrible 
gale. We were 140 miles from Queenstown, and 
thirty-five days out from New York. Our little 
g^^ard-ship buffets the angry waves as the gale 
grows almost to a hurricane. It was a terrible sight 
to see the little iron tug lashed with the foam, and 
enveloped in the sea, as she followed in our wake. 
^'^^n did we realize the words of Proctor, as the 
violent wind moaned powerfully through the rig- 
ging: 

** Thou only, terrible ocean, hast a power, 
A will, a voice, and in this wrathful hour, 
When thou dost lift thine anger to the clouds, 
A fearful and magnificent beauty shrouds 
Thy broad green forehead." 

^t 2 o'clock on Sunday morning we were oflf 

^^stnett Lighthouse, on the south coast of. Ireland. 

^y^ eyes were straining, even at that hour, to get a 

^^^st glimpse of the dear old land, but the wintry 

'^S and storm and hail and rain prevented. We 

^^^Id not put into Queenstown ; we could not keep 

*^^ course of steamers close to the coast of Ire- 

^^^d. We kept the middle of the channel, and 

*^^Ud ourselves on the 29th of May, very early in 

^^^ inorning, tugged by the ''Challenger." The 
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storm abated, roanding the coast of Anglesea, and 
nearing Liverpool. Proudly did we speak that 
morning of dangers i)ast, our joys well remembered, 
and onr woes forgotten. Our approach was tele- 
graphed to Liverpool. The guns were blazing from 
the forts in honor, by the way, of the visit of Gren- 
eral Grant. Deputations of Celtic priests, and 
people, wearing their warm smiles and having wel- 
come in their faces, were alongside, as we debarked 
on a tender that bore us to the docks. Thousands 
of people line those docks ; that vast assemblage 
had representatives from every grade of the Iiish 
Catholics of Liverpool. Human nature is the 
same everywhere and in all ages. There was never 
a man so solid or brave as not to be struck by the 
enthusiastic honor paid him by a multitude of his 
countrymen. When the great Grecian commander, 
Agamemnon, went to the Olympic games, the vast 
multitude uncovered their heads, and, standing, 
saluted him. He said it more than repaid him for 
all the dangers and the toils of battle. And we, a 
body leagued together for a common purpose, were 
like an individual in our joy, when we heard the 
smiling, cheerful, orderly shouts of welcome of that 
vast multitude, because we were going to Rome — 
because we had escaped the dangers of the sea — 
because we were Catholics — because we were Irish 
— we felt "fond and lively" the thrill of re- 
sponse to their generosity. 

From the speeches at the banquet given to us we 
learned the expression of the popular demonstra- 
tion ; from the pulpit of the cathedral, where a^^ Te 
Deum^^ was sung in thanksgiving for our safety, 
we heard an addition to the popular goodwill. At 
the depot that night, from the hand-shaking of 
riestfl and people, from the expressions of wel- 
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come, esteem and goodwill, from the fiery earnest- 
ness with which "Tara's Hall" and a Catholic 
anthem were sang by thousands of voices, from the 
cheers for the pilgrims and for Pius the Ninth, we 
learned, as the train moved away for London, the 
truth of the words of Grattan, " The genius of the 
Irish is affection." For the. generous, unselfish, 
Catholic enthusiasm of welcome, the Irish people 
stand alone, with none like to them. Next morn- 
ing we were in London, the capital of the world. 

In driving through this vast capital, one is amazed 
at the evidences of wealth that everywhere appear. 
If you would understand why so extraordinary a 
labyrinth of streets should exist in so small a place 
as England, you must remember that it is not the 
capital of England, but of the whole British Empire, 
and that it is the gateway to the Continent. It is 
true, for heavy traflBic we did not see any thorough- 
fare in London, not even London Bridge, that ex- 
celled Broadway, whilst no individual street seemed 
to us to excel it ; but the excellence of London is 
that there is no end of great thoroughfares, no end 
of great, beautiful business streets. The houses 
have a sombre appearance, on account of the smoky 
color of the brick. One of the most remarkable 
features of this great city is the fact that it is one 
of the best paved, best cleaned, best lighted, best 
drained and best regulated cities in the world. One 
gets a feeling in London of absolute security, of 
absolute confidence in the public system; of the 
presence, even in the minutest places, of the majesty 
of the law. No matter what your profession, no 
matter what your trade, calling or taste, you 
will find London a centre. If you have a leaning 
to pomp and equipage, you can drive to the corner 
of Hyde Park in the evening, and behold the vast 




array of wealth — commoDers, lords, dukes, earls 
and princes ; their retinues rendered odious only by 
the tawdry colors and wigs and frills of the lackeys 
and servants. If you love painting, the riches of 
England have bought many of the gems of the Con- 
tinent. If you are a merchant, you will find the 
produce of all earth in the stores of her merchants. 
From the cupola of St. Paul's, a giddy height, on a 
clear day, I saw a view which few are fortunate 
enough to behold. Wide as the eye can see, a 
forest of houses, city parks, monuments, chimneys, 
steeples, factories, turreted buildings, whilst the 
wave-fed poplars by the Thames aie fresh to look 
upon. And yet London is a growing city. It is 
estimated that it will continue to grow, though the 
population at present is three millions and a half. 

But my greater anxietj'^ was to see Westnodnster 
Abbey. Once a Benedictine monastery, it has been 
in other hands since the Reformation. It is built ^ ^ 
in the form of a Latin cross, and is so embellished -^^^ 
and architectural in every feature, that it would JE>^^ 
repay a visit outside of its history. It seemed J&^> 
especially valuable to me as in it seemed verifiedJE^ ..^ 
before me the whole history of England. Th^,^^ 
tombs of kings and queens of Catholic England,.J^j; 
with figures betokening Catholic prayer and pietj 
the images of saints in stone and wood, attest t 
fact that in its life of more than 1,200 years it h 



known Catholic days, and was reared by Cathol~^ac 
hands. It was wrested from the Catholics at tlrzMe 
time of the Reformation, and is to-day the buryi 
place of men of the most varied and motley oree< 
The cold, empty service of the Established Chujrc:^ 
is performed where once the Holy Sacrifice v^^^^ 
offered and the matin prayers and vesper hynn^^*J^ 
devoutly sung. Looking at that venerable Oatko^— ^ 
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pile, you would think it a pity that an intellectual 
I)eople should have been entrapped in evil days 
into a priestless faith. 

London Bridge Terminus is a two hours' ride on 
the cars to Newhaven. We think that America is 
a very fast country. You would think in traveling 
that England is still faster. Not to speak of the 
express from Holyhead to Chester, on which I have 
traveled, and which-is the fastest train in the world, 
or the Flying Dutchman, which runs south from 
London. All English trains run fastly. The lines 
are carefully attended to, and are in excellent con- 
dition. 

Next morning, after a smooth passage in a neat 
little service across the English Channel, we found 
ourselves in the quaint French town of Dieppe. It is 
extraordinary how like the different countries are to 
each other. The French fields were blooming green 
on the little distant hills. The cliffs, like cliffs 
you see, were beetling over the bay. The same 
old sun was shining on the scene. The people 
wore a like dress to that worn elsewhere, save 
that the people of the lower classes showed 
signs of thrift that are not common ; but they 
spoke their language quickly and curtly, so that 
the French and the pilgrims were often the 
picture of puzzled. But the fact is apparent that 
we have bade adieu to England, and are now in a 
Catholic country, despite all its revolutions. On 
the long mole which stretches out into the sea, 
forming one side of the harbor, we find a large 
cross, with the figure of our Lord, life-size, at- 
tached, and the figure of the Blessed Virgin stand- 
ing under it. 

After visiting the churches of Rouen and the 
place where Joan of Arc was burned, viewing with 
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pleasure tlie careful cultivation, grand pasturage 
and thatched cottages of Normandy, we arrive in 
Paris. In Paris we see for the first time a city 
that seems beyond improvement. The streets are 
spacious. There is an evenness of height, a uniform 
brilliancy, a finish about every street. You know 
already how the extremes meet in Paris. Grand 
churches ; light places of amusement; a population 
arrived between the very religious and the very ir- 
religious. But where are the evidences of the 
ravages of the late war? Save in a few great 
buildings burned by the Communists, and left roof- 
less to attest their ruthlessness, all that has been 
tumbled down has been built up ; all that has 
been disfigured is renewed. Paris is more beautiful 
than ever. The principal thing that strikes one 
in Paris is the French love of glory. In England, 
the watchword is duty, in France glory. The Aro 
of Triumph, rearing its proud head at the entrance 
of the Champs Elys6e, inscribed with the names o* 
Napoleon's victories and his generals, is a shrine 
of France ; whilst the great paintings of Napole — 
onic victories, unmixed with defeats, at the Palace 
of Versailles, fire the marshal ardor of the French - 
man. 

And the name Napoleon is mingled with all thei 
ideas of glory. The figure of Bonaparte stands o 
the Column Vendome — a column made of his cap 
tured cannon, whilst the great guns that surroundii 
the home for soldiers wounded in the wars o 
France— the Hotel des Invalides — are the trophiess- 
of his victories. The name of Napoleon the Third, 
too, is inseparable from the present grandeur of the 
city. Yet in no city in the world is the emptiness 
of human glory more apparent. We visited Pere 
Iiachaise, the great cemetery of Paris, situated on 
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^•"kxillside adjoining the city. Not very handsome, 
\^vxt literally filled with the dead. Even the poets, 
pViilosophers and warriors of France have but a 
atuall space allotted to them. There is the tomb of 
^r. Larrey, with the words of Bonaparte printed 
^^pon it, ''He was the most virtuous man I ever 
knew." If Napoleon spoke right, that was true 
glory. But oh ! the nothingness of mere human 
renown. The most valiant of Napoleon' s generals — 
the bravest of the brave, as he was called— Marshal 
N^^y, is buried here. Within a green hedge, and 
beneath the green sward, with a few scattered 
flowers planted by admiring hands, but no monu- 
"^ent. He pledged his fidelity at Fontainebleau, 
^^^ his oath whilst Napoleon was at Elba, to fight 
^^ more with his old Captain. He fought at 
*^aterloo ; was shot as a traitor ; no monument is 
^ised to him. I plucked a laurel leaf from the 
"edge^and remembered him only as the bravest 
^^u in the world. Away in another part of the 
^^ty, on the banks of the Seine, amongst his jjeople 
^l^om he loved so well, lies Ney's master, Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. There are the countless flags 
^^^t he won, hanging from both sides of the arched 
^^Ve of the old Church of the Invalides. We lean 
^^^r the marble balustrade immediately under the 
^oine, and look into the marble apartment. In the 
^^xitre, rising from the floor, a costly tomb. It is 
^^de of Finland granite, green granite of the 
^osgesj whilst the coffin is composed of a single 
"lock of porphyry. It cost £375,000, and contains 
^^ dust of the once proud Victor. 
'I'lle banks of Egyptian rivers felt the tread of 
^^ torses. Russia burned her cities and fled be- 
^^^ him. Spain was demoralized by the infidelity 
^"^ liis proud, victorious troops. Austria, Russia 
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and Italy quaffed the bitter draught of defeat at 
Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena, and other bloody fields. 
Yet with all his glory, his life was a failure, save in 
being attended by a priest and being a contrite at 
its close. His death is by nothing so honored as 
thai his senseless dust rests beside the altar in a 
Catholic church. Still is there a thrill of mingled 
wonder and sadness as we lean over the balustrade 
and look down on the coffin of Napoleon. 

How much can be done in traveling by determi- 
nation and industry ! Traveling, to be profitable, 
must be an industry. I was but three days in 
Paris, and saw nearly all the great points of inter- 
est from Pere Lachaise to Versailles. I have tried 
to describe many of these before my return. 

The forty-six pilgrims set out on Monday morn- 
ing for Lourdes. The European cars were close 
and confined ; the officers quick and hasty, but at- 
tentive to duty; the restaurants indifferent; our 
knowledge of the language not over perfect. Add 
to this hot weather, dusty roads, open windows by 
a forced choice, and ours would seem to be a sad 
pilgrimage. But the pilgrims were all friends, and 
difficulties were rendered light by pleasant com- 
panionship. It was pleasant to hear our friends 
scolding Frenchmen in English. Now and. then 
you would hear the racy piece of eloquence, **Grive 
me America after all." They sighed whenever they 
thought of home, and better loved their native 
land. It was pleasant for all to admire new scenes 
together, and compare them to the old. 

'* For oft, as you know, even joy is unheeded and lost 
For want of some friend — that would echo it near.** 

We arrived in Bordeaux at night, left early in 
the morning, having time to notice from adjacent 
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buildings and the shipping in the Garroul, that it 
was a great commercial centre. After a long travel, 
we switched oflf from Tarbes for Lourdes, the town 
of the sacred shrine of the Blessed Virgin. As we 
approach the town— the Pyrenees, tier upon tier, 
with the snow unmelted by the Summer sun, rest- 
ing in the crevices on their sides, and here and 
there a large wooden cross, well-defined in the dis- 
tance. At the entrance of Seven Valleys, that run 
into the tracts of mountains, rest the disordered 
groups of houses, forming the old town of Lourdes. 
Twenty years ago there was nothing but the hamlet. 
Now grand hotels have arisen, shops for sacred ob- 
jects, and people from almost every land are to be 
found on its streets. A stately church of magni- 
ficent architecture lifts its spire to the clouds. 
Banners and votive offerings from every land adorn 
its sacred walls. A lamp of silver presented by the 
people of Ireland is lighted before the high altar. 
What has occurred to change the history of this 
quiet place ? This great church is built on the ivied 
rock of Massabielle, above the rushing Gave, that rolls 
down from the mountains. The rock is pierced at 
its basis by irregular excavations or grottoes. In 
one of these the Blessed Virgin, Mother of God, ap- 
peared to the young pious girl, Bernadette Subirous, 
on the 2d of February, 1858, and following days to 
the number of eighteen times. She honored in a 
special manner the 8th of December, 1854, when the 
sovereign Pontiff declared Mary immaculate by 
saying, ''I am the Immaculate Conception," and 
ordered Bernadette to tell the priest of the town to 
build a church, which now is built. Those who do 
not belong to the Catholic fold generally smile 
when you tell them that the little town where the 
people wear the rustic wooden shoes and simple 



attire, shoulcl be a place specially favored b 
heaven. But facts are as stubborn now as at th( 
time of the mystery of the Incarnation. In con 
firmation of the vision, a little stream of water bega 
to flow from the rock. By its supernatural powe 



the most stupendous miracles Ixave undoubtedly 
been wrought. As the litters of the paralytics, th _ 
crutches of the deformed and the history of thos^ 
miraculously cured testify. Bishops, priests, doczn 
tors, Lawyers, literary men and people of varioi 
modes of religious thought have examined the ev 
dences, and agree to this recital. Even Rom< 
where it is a miracle itself to prove a miracle, hi 
sanctioned the devotions at the shrine of Lourde 

Marseilles is the burial place of Martha, who e 
tertained our Lord, and is called to-day the Lives 
pool of France. The line of rail from Marseilles tz^ 
Genoa lies by the Mediterranean, as the New Yor 
Central by the Hudson. On the one side the tower 
ing promontories of the craggy Alps ; on the other, 
so close that you could sometimes throw « 
newspaper into them, the clear blue waters 
of the Mediterranean. In the little valleys, even 
among the rocks, the vines, the olive and the 
orange trees. In the crevices up among the 
mountains, little fields, tilled thriftily by the 
industrious Frenchman. No nation shows surer 
signs than France of persevering thrift and indus- 
try. 

Amid a continuation of such majestic scenery, 
our joy varied only by the disagreeable work of the 
Customs officers at Ventiniiglia, we enter Italy. 
Land of the azure sky, the enchanting climate; land 
of the laurel, the myrtle and the pale olive ; land of 
the fig tree, the almond, the cotton and the sugar 
cane ; land of great poets, painters, sculptors and 
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statesmen ! It would be pleasant to roam tliose 
mountains where the lynx and wild deer and the 
chamois range. But we hasten to the Holy City. 
High, craggy cliffs rose abruptly from the shore. 
The spires of village churches peered from the 
mountain valleys. The houses, terraces and gar- 
dens were beautiful. The air was light and trans- 
parent, the odors fragrant, as proud Genoa, leaning 
on the mountain's foot, and having apparently no 
outlet but the azure sea, burst upon our sight. 
Genoa was a proud city in the time of the Romans 
and Carthagenians. Its noble merchants lived in 
palaces, which remain to-day to attest its former 
splendor. Even yet the Genoese are a clever 
and prosperous people. The houses are tall and 
massive, but the streets are narrow, musty and ir- 
regular. There are many points of interest in 
Genoa. The public cemetery contains grander 
tombs and sculpture than any cemetery in the 
world. The gardens of Pallavicini, outside the 
city, containing shrubs and flowers and trees from 
all parts of the world ; artificial caves and lakes, 
marble temples and mimic fortifications ; a road 
which was the scene of one of Napoleon's marches. 
But there are no scenes to me like those that are 
hallowed by the memories of great men. Genoa 
seemed glorified to me as the birthplace of Colum - 
bus and the deathplace of Daniel O'Connell. 

The son of a wool comber, Columbus was born 
outside the city walls in the year 1435. There is 
the statue, near the depot as you enter — the well- 
earned statue of one who waded to glory by the 
way of sanctity — whom the world did not fully 
recognize. 
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** The patient sage, who, by his lamp's faint light. 
O'er chart and map spent the long, silent night ; 
The man, who meekly fortune's buffets bore, 
Trusting in One alone whom heaven and earth adore." 

— BaiUU. 

Aye ! till he doubled our knowledge of the globe 
and doubled the known span of the earth ; till he 
gave the surplus population 'of Europe a theatre 
for noble actions in life and an honored grave ; till 
he became the historic father of the forty million 
freemen of the United States. Think vou there is 
no thrill of inspiration as one walks — perhaps in 
the youthful footsteps of this great man — and 
breathes the air of that spot, whither the yearnings 
of his old age havfe tended ? 

But Genoa, blessed as the birthplace of Colum- 
bus, the mariner, was also blessed by giving a 
deathbed to that second Columbus, O'Connell. 
Like Columbus, O'Connell tended to fame by the 
way of Catholic piety. As Columbus knew that 
there was a continent in the distance, so did O'Con- 
nell know that in the distance of futurity rested his 
emancipated conn try. Many of his friends lost heart, 
as did the men of Columbus. Whilst he ploughed 
through the deep of penal laws and bigotry, 
by patient perseverance he became like Columbus 
with America, the historic father of redeemed Ire- 
land, her right hand, her savior, the most precious 
jewel in the diadem of St. Patrick's Catholic 
country. 

With great difficulty, we obtained permission to 
view the room where O'Connell died— only one 
pilgrim and myself. It is a palatial apartment of 
the Hotel Trombetta, and owned by the son of him 
who was proprietor at the time of O' Connell's death. 

The famine commenced in Ireland in 1847. 
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O' Connell was in Parliament, fighting tearfully and 
energetically for her welfare. He became sick in 
London. The doctors advised him to go on the 
Continent. He was thus determined to make a pil- 
grimage to Rome and to the great new Pontiff, 
Pius the Ninth. His progress through Prance, in 
company with Fr. Miley, his chaplain, and young 
Daniel O'Connell, was like a triumphant march, so 
many were the ovations he received on the way. 
He reached Genoa on the 6th of May. Softening 
of the brain set in. At 2 o'clock on the morning of 
the 15th of May the Cardinal Archbishop of Genoa, 
then 88 years old, with his clerics and several of tlie 
faithful, came to administer the viaticum and 
anoint him. He had been absorbed in prayer for 
48 hours. They found him sensible with Jesus, and 
Mary trembling on his lips. Whilst all Genoa was 
praying for his happy departure, the liberator died. 
And this is the bed he died on, I thought, and that 
is the same ceiling tow^ards which his eyes were 
turned to God. It is a little shrine by the way to 
Rome, worthy of the remembrance of any Irish 
patriot, any emancipated Catholic. 

We saw the leaning tower of Pisa from the car- 
riage windows. Rome ! Common centre of Cath- 
olic unity ; widow of Paganism, but queen of the 
world. Cemetery of martyrs, who, as Ignatius of 
Antioch says, were ground to flour, and became the 
bread of Christ. Great city that has put off the 
darkness of paganism, and put on the armor of 
Christianity's light, whose Papal Court has always 
proved itself superior to its age, who had a civilized 
administration ! Arts and sciences when all around 
was darkness. There was not one of that pilgrim 
band who did not feel emotions rising as he entered ; 
who did not feel that his heart's yearnings from 
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childhood were being accomplished. And many 
told the tale of their desire and gladness in the 
earnest words, " Rome at last." In a few hours, by 
.the permission of the rector, I was at class in the 
Propaganda College. Can anything more clearly 
prove the universality of the Catholic Chnrch than 
the different nationalities of the stadents who at- 
tend lectures in its halls ? Americans, Greeks from 
every part of Europe, from China and Japan, 
whilst colored youths from Africa were on terms of 
perfect equality with the rest, studying for the 
sacred ministry. 

We told you that Westminster Abbey tells the 
history of England. We now tell you that the 
Rome of to-day attests the varied history through 
which she passed. 

The City of Rome was founded before Christ, 763, 
and became the capital of the greatest military em- 
pire of ancient times. This empire fell away, and 
Rome, like Thebes or Carthage, had fallen into ruins, 
but the Popedom restored her, made her capital of 
the spiritual empire and queen of the world. 

We noticed the first evening in Rome that the 
palaces of the Caesars are a mass of shapeless walls. 
The arches of Titus Severus and Constantine stand 
unmeaning spectres to tell of faded glory. The 
fragments of the great old Roman Baths are gloomy 
in the distance. Mouldering columns alone re- 
main of the old Roman Forum, where Cicero, the 
master of oratory, delighted Roman audiences. 
This is a proof that paganism is dead, but that 
Rome lived and conquered by Christianity is 
equally true. The column of Antoninus is sur- 
mounted by the statue of St. Paul. The 
Pantheon, temple of all the old pagan gods, and 
*Jie other pagan basilicas, are converted from an 
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impure to a sacred worship. The Vatican is built 
on the ruins of Nero's palace. The amphitheatre 
of the Coliseum, where, in the first centuries, 
100,000 people often gathered to witness the ascent 
of wild beasts from the caverns to tear the Christ- 
ians to pieces, in ruinous perfection still, the 
greatest ruin of all the world, was used till the 
usurpation of Victor Emanuel for the Devotion of 
the Stations of the Cross. And as we view the 
cross, proudly planted over the Circus of Nero, on 
the wondrous dome of St. Peter s, a voice seems 
to rise from the Catacombs, to swell with echoes 
from the tombs of the martyrs, till over all monu- 
ments, old and new, rings this truth across the 
Tiber, Christianity has triumphed ! 

We will not speak especially of St. Peter's, save 
to state that it is the architectural expression of 
Catholic faith. Without faith in its architects, faith 
in its artists, faith in its tine surroundings, no 
structure of such amplitude, symmetry and beauty 
had ever been reared. 

What is the practical result of this change which 
all can understand ? The coldness and unfeeling- 
ness of paganism is substituted by the benevolence 
of the Papacy, the charity of the Cross. On the 
tomb of Hugh O'Neill, in the Franciscan Church of 
St. Peter, on the Janiculum, Rome is called the 
common asylum of all Catholics !— even the case 
of the Irish earls prove the rightness of her claims. 
You know that, in 1607, O'Neill, of the Red Hand, 
and Rory O'Donnell, the princes and heroes of the 
north, and last independent chieftains of Ireland, 
were forced to fly from their native land by the 
then cruel and vengeful English. Paul the Fifth 
received them with every mark of distinction, and 
when they died, their ol)sequies were \>evto\vx\^v5L v^w 
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a scale of princely grandeur. Their tombs are 
there. Far from the pleasant valleys of Tyrone, 
O'Neill ; far from the green woods and rivers of his 
dear Donegal, O'Donnell. Thej^ lived for Ire- 
land's weal, and many an Irish pilgrim to the holy 
shrines to-day kneels sorrowfully above their 
Roman graves. 

When Daniel O'Connell's heart arrived in Rome, 
the present Pontiff spoke of him as of a hero and 
a bosom friend, whilst his obsequies were one of 
the grandest ever performed within the city. And 
see the charity of the Cross ! There is no disease 
of body, no distress of mind, no visitation of 
Providence to which the human form is liable, 
which is not relieved with tenderness in Roman in- 
stitutions, the institutions of the Popes. Here in 
Rome, resting under the vast and wondrous dome 
of St. Peter's, is a fitting resting-place to reflect on 
the w^onderf ul unity of the Catholic Church. When 
we went into the church at Dieppe, we were at home 
in all the chapels and aisles of that mediaeval 
structure. 

At Rouen, on the road to Paris, we saw the little 
Catholic girls, dressed in pure white, walking down 
Solferino Square, with white beads hanging on 
their arms, going to the Church of St. Ouen, to 
partake in the devotions of the month of Mary. 
In Paris we saw the ritual of the Catholic Church 
carried out as it is in America. In Marseilles, that 
great procession in honor of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. In Genoa we heard vespers, and one would 
think he was in St. Augustine's, and in the great- 
est temple ever erected to the honor of the Creator. 
Here are the confessionals, there priests reading 
their office, there a poor woman reciting her beads, 
whilst all the priests, from every part of the worlds 
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whom I met in the vestry, waiting to say mass, or 
walking through the vast transept, were united to 
me not only by a common priesthood, but by a 
common language — Latin, the language of the 
Church. 

About 11 o'clock on the morning of the 15th of 
June the pilgrims drove to the Vatican — the ladies 
dressed in black, the men in dress suits, the priests 
in soutane and mantella. After passing through 
the* Sala Regia, you proceed through a series of 
galleries adorned with fine old tapestry works of art 
to Pius the Ninth's reception hall. There, waiting an 
audience with the Pope, wei'e Brazilian pilgrims 
from the banks of the Amazon, a pilgrimage from 
Ijsl Plata, with the archbishops of Buenos Ayres 
at their head, and a deputation from Ireland. The 
chamberlains assign us our places. The throne at 
the end of the hall is viewed eagerly by the pil- 
grims. The door leading from the Pope's apart- 
ment to the throne is watched expectantly. At 
length, preceded by two zouaves in uniform, and 
followed by cardinals, amongst whom Cardinal 
Ledochowski, of Poland, and Cardinal Howard, of 
England, is borne Pius the Ninth. An emotion of 
admiration and wonder thrilled through the as- 
sembly. It was a moment to be remembered forever 
when he was borne in sight whose picture I had 
been familiar with in childhood ; whose persecutions 
I had learned in boyhood ; who had outlived the 
years Qf Peter, every day adding new laurels to his 
noble brow ; who, above all, is the fountain of spirit- 
ual wisdom on earth, the worthy master and ruler 
of the Universal Church. 
His hands were laid placidly on the arms of the 
\M ^^^^' His head leaned gently towards his breast. 
J I^ikethoseof Piusthe Eighth, theoutlinesofhisface 
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are large and dignilied in their proportions. They 
seem unwrinkled by his years ; yet he looks very 
old. His hair is abundant and silvery ; his garment 
of pure white. There is not a smile on the face of 
any one in the hall. He looks thoughtful and im- 
pressed with his own great office. He is majestic 
in the majesty of holiness and spiritual authority. 
In a word, he looks the master of the Universal 
Church. He listened to the addresses made to him, 
nodding thoughtfully sometimes. When the ad- 
dress was short, a smile played on that grand, aged 
face, bringing out the full sweetness of the eyes and 
mouth. Then he looked not the master, but the 
benevolent father. When all the addresses were 
read and gifts received, he commenced his reply 
in Italian. He thanked God in the most earnest 
manner for our escapes from the dangers of the 
sea ; noticed with pleasure the presence before him 
of representatives from different lands. As he pro- 
ceeded to note the difficulties and dangers of tbe 
Church, his head became erect, his beautiful white 
hands moved in graceful but vigorous gesture, his 
eyes flashed scintillations of that old fire he emitted 
in his younger days, and we recognized in him the 
first and greatest man of all this world. Supported 
on either side by cardinals, he descended from the 
chair and stood to give us, our relatives and friends, 
his Papal benediction. As the attendants bore him 
away, our mission was happily accomplished. 

There are many churches in Rome, any one of 
which would do honor to a continent. The people 
are noble imd majestic in mind and attitude. 
They are evidently, though not revolutionary, fair 
Catholics, rather bearing the present yoke than 
favoring it. Many of us took our departure next 
evening". 
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In Florence we walked through the acres of paint- 
ings and sculpture. The paintings were often a nov- 
elty. But when one sees the sculi)ture of the Vati- 
can — perfect, unsurpassed, and yet worked before the 
Christian Era — he has littlemore to see in statuary. 
Venice, built on 150 islands, and whose streets are 
formed by the waters of the Adriatic, detained the 
remnant of our pilgrims. We were then fifteen in 
number. At Milan, scene of St. Augustine's con- 
version, we stayed . to admire the second great 
church in the world, which, in fretwork, carving 
and statues, goes beyond all the churches on the 
globe. The bishops and canons were clianting 
their vespers, where often St. Charles Borromeo, 
whose body lies here, officiated. Twenty minutes, 
fast speed, under the mountain at Mount Anes, on 
the highest peak of the towering Alps, we admired 
a great iron cross, put there according to vow by a 
neighboring nobleman. 

As I leave Paris, there are but two left. As 
I leave London, I am alone ; and early on 
Sunday, morning, 24th of June, 1 awoke in 
Dublin Bay. After years I was home to that 
country at whose name our hearts swell with glad- 
ness. I was in Ireland. It has engaged the atten- 
tion of philosophers to discern what is the cause 
of those peculiar, loving emotions that fill the mind 
when one re^visits his native land. It is not the 
cold, inanimate scenes of the country ; it is easy to 
find an equivalent for them. But where will you 
find a substitute for the memories, the friends, the 
associations of early years. The maternal country 
is loved as the theatre of those associations. 
Those are the principal causes, and suoii soul-burn- 
ing sentiments did I experience as I trod again the 
sacred soil of Ireland, sacred as the resting-place ot 
those who made Ireland the school olCto\^\ivKCL\^V 
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ters, the nursery of piety, martyi*s and conqnerof 
over tyranny and bigotry. 

It is an old story that Ireland's hills are arabL — ^ 
and fair ; her valleys verdant ; her soil in genera^^^ 
tlie best pasturage in Europe, and her harbors sp? 
cious. You know that the climate is mild in Wii 
ter, there is a genial warmth in the Summer, an< 
the air is ever and everywhere bracing or balm; 
All these I now know better than ever to be tra( 
The banks of Irish rivers you know to be of sui 
passing beauty. I heard an inhabitant of Switzei 
land who traveled the world say that the surroun( 
ings of the United Nove and Barrow, from Wate] 
ford to New Ross, formed the finest river scenery h 
ever saw. Every one knows of the green banks crrr3f 
the Shannon. The sweet banks of the Suir ar:==:=^ 
celebrated in song ; Desmond's green valleys, th? 
skirt the Blackwater, arouse the wonder of th 
stranger, whilst "exquisite and lovely" are the won 
that, according to all the world, suit Killarney tl 
best. ' But, tell me, is there one here to-night, 
matter in what part of Ireland his home was sitcn^- 
ated, who has not the memory of lovely places in h^Ss 
own old neighborhood never mentioned in song c:::^^ 
story ? Yet these lands were green when the penj 
laws pressed like a deadly nightmare on the count r; 
these scenes were fair^ when famine stalke^^^ 
abroad through her fields. It will be pleasant, the^^j 
to inquire what is the present condition of Irel^Mc:^- 
Are the people of Ireland in a condition to enjo^^J 
the beauties of their native land ? 

And we have rather an encouraging story to te^ ^^ 
you of the condition and prospects of Irelanc^* 
They have learned and saintly bishops and pries"^'* 
perfectly free to act for the best interests of the' 
hocks, as bishops and priests are free in this coui 
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They have every where beautiful temples rear- 

their spires heavenward, whilst the sound of 

V solemn bells strikes on every ear. They would 

•nish those who knew Ireland 07ily twenty years 

They have no established church of the mi- 
ty now to rule the Church of the majority, 
re is no religious ascendency according to law 
ay in Ireland. A Catholic is as good as his 
;hbor through the length and breadth of the 
I. There is just one exception to this : the Lord 
itenant must still be a Protestant. Catholic 
)ol8 have arisen throughout the country that are 
Lels for the education of youth, whilst the con- 
ual establishments of Ireland are flourishing, 
the convents of France, Belgium and England 
) numbers of Irish pupils on their lists. Even 
system of national education in Ireland is 
t*r the direct supervision of the priests. Dr. 
le used to say, speaking of Ireland, "Knowledge 
)wer." So it is. Ireland by knowledge is every 
gaining power. The total number of pupils 
iding all schools, universities and colleges in 
was 604,000, whilst the total number in 1871, 
n the population is decreased, is 994,000. The 
It uf this improvement, aided'by the Catholic 
[pline and the spirit of the country, is that con- 
ons are remarkably lessened and fewer than in 
t countries, whilst the number of death sen- 
es is so small as to be almost unnoticeable. 
\ good showing results, in a great measure, 
1 the material advancement of Ireland in 
years. The laborer and mechanic are to- 
well paid for their labor, and can afford 
3end their children to school, instead of 
ing them to service at an early age, as 
ays gone by. This material improvement ia 
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clearly shown by the lessening of the work doi 
by the' poor law unions of Ireland. In 1857 19( 
000 people were relieved in Ireland by the poor la 
system. To-day the number is little over 40,00 
gi^t numbers of whom are children. I w 
astonished during my time in Ireland to find h( 
few there are who ask alms, and the destitution 
able-bodied people is unknown. 

The skilled industries likewise flourish. Y< 
have many cotton, woolen, worsted and fli 
factories. The number of looms and spindles I 
flax in the spinning mills and power loom factori 
in Ireland were of looms in 1859, 3,000 ; in 187 
20,000; of spindles in 1850, 396,000 ; in 1876, 92< 
000. The ships of the White Star Line were bu 
in Belfast — a city which for commercial enterpri 
compares favorably with any city in the worl 
which has all the trade and manufacture of Glasgo 
with far lees smoke, and yet it is inferior as a pc 
to Dublin. Ship building is carried on exte 
sively in other places. There are iron o 
zinc, copper and lead mines, and forty collieries 
running order. To be sure, the industries are r 
as extensive as they ought to be. England in co 
petition is many years ahead of Ireland, owi 
principally to the historic grievances under whi 
Ireland labored. But with plenty of Irish mon 
in Irish banks and school education improvir 
education in the industries will follow and le 
on to industrial enterprise. There is nothing 
prevent it. Even staunch critics of England adr 
to-day that in a commercial and industrial po 
of view, Ireland is now, as far as the law is c< 
cemed, on equality with England. 

It is hard to understand the land question. A. 
one who has read the speeches of Bright, from ti 
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to time, re^rding the grievances of tenants in 
Great Britain, would think that those speeches 
might apply to, and suffice, for Ireland. In 
Wales, I was informed, that tenants pay three 
pounds an acre for ordinary land, and have but a 
short lease. In the neighborhood of Liverpool 
farmers pay six pounds an acre even for pasturage. 
In Scotland the rents are enormous, and the leases 
are of six months. Community of race and creed, 
to be sure, gives them permanence, but good feel- 
ing between landlord and tenant is to some extent 
increasing even in Ireland. Again, the tenants are 
fast becoming owners of the soil. In the last 
few years 29,967 acres have been bought in the 
Landed Estates Court by tenant farmers for a half 
million sterling, aided by loans given them, accord- 
ing to the landlord and tenant acts of 1870 and 
1872. 

With some of the best roads in Europe for the 
conveyance of their produce, 2,200 miles of rail- 
road, with the best market in the world, their 
iieighbor, England — no collection of duties on the 
Cfoss-channel trade and fair prospects for the 
future — their condition is to-day tolerable. The 
result of all this is, that the generality of the in- 
telligent people of Ireland look only to consti- 
tutional agitations for the future. They are 
billing, if not to forget the historic grievances 
^f Ireland^ at least not to make them the motives 
^t present violent discontent. New model houses 
*Or the workingmen are being built, new farm- 
•■^otisesin number, where the old are not spacious 
^^d convenient. 

The neatness of the school children's dress, the 
Mobility of aspect and increased self-respect dis 
X^layed by well-paid labor, show that Ireland, land 
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of the generous soul and unquenched Catholicity, 
is no longer so distracted and wretched as the over 
zealous paint her. With the further develop- 
ment of educaiion will come a greater discrimin- 
ation in voting, whicJi will secure a more practical 
representation in Parjiament. False and imprndent 
leaders will no longer be permitted to distract the 
people. They will be more constant and thrifty 
in their industries and homes, and useless disaf- 
fection will be forgotten. 

My regret at leaving Ireland would be great., but 
that I knew I was returning to a land whose laws 
and character I have learned to revere. In company 
with twenty-one of the pilgrims whom I met in 
Cork, I saw the land of Ireland recede on the even- 
ing of the 3rd of August. No mishaps on the 
Chester. On Sunday morning, 12th of August, we 
looked out on the Bay of New York. 

As we gazed on that beautiful bay, the green 
foliage and pleasant homes of the two islands, we 
thought there was an equal portion of beauty dealt 
to the new world, and agreed that we hardly gazed 
on a scene so fair and bright. 

Of all the observations we made, thei^e is none to 
the mind more wonderful than that a country lately 
emerged from the *' shadow of the forests" should 
run the race of enlightenment and culture so closely 
vnth those countries that were rich in arts and 
sciences before Columbus was born. Comparable 
to them in every department, outstripping them in 
many, giving promise that the star of empire will 
one day become fixed over this land, 'till New 
York shall take the place of London, and America 
of Europe. 
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The following address was delivered in St. Vin- 
cent Ferrer's Church, N. Y.: 

THECHUECH AND THE EEPUBLIC. 

Catliolics in the United States are very numer- 
ous and powerful. Perhaps there is no body call- 
ing itself religious more powerful in the commu- 
nity than the Catholic body. The Protestant 
population is divided into many different sects. 
There are many and grave differences between 
them. Yet, if you ask a Methodist — suppose — or 
Baptist what he thinks of the progress of Catholi- 
city, he will say.. '* Oh ! we are as yet five to one." 
But strange it is, they, who are all protesting 
against one another, unite in protesting against us. 
Many Protestants can hardly tolerate the name 
Catholic, and in a thousand ways show how much 
they despise it. Now, when a social or political 
power sneers at a lesser social or political power 
with a certain impunity for years, it always makes 
that lesser feel unimportant. If it should fail any- 
where in gaining this end, it had failed in Ireland, 
w^here the true old Milesian pride was always per- 
petuated. But even there, from repeated injuries 
and blows, there were many in the past who held 
down their heads, and preserved only the last em- 
bers of their native independence. So it may be 
with the Catholics of America. Non-Catholics in 
this country have sneered at us— talked disrespect- 
fully of us ; held us up to ridicule. In their good 
nature they patronizingly fjaid, sometimes, '* Let 
the unfortunate people alone." And when they 
said, " There is a decent, good man, though a Cath- 
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olic," he tnmed out to be a backslider, a liberal— 
a half Protestant. 

After all this, some Catholics may think Protest- 
ants are the people ; we are nobody in this land. 
In their history is the unmixed glory of America ; 
we are aliens and hindrances, no wise dear to 
America's heart ; in fact, it is* a wonder they treat 
us so well. 

Thus it is that many Catholics lose their inde- 
pendence, and there is taken away the root from 
which might spring up thej'great want of to-day — 
Catholic enthusiasm ; tiie enthusiasm that would 
support a high-spirited daily Catholic press, that, 
knowing the truth of doctrines Catholic, even as 
we know God in heaven, would hold them up for 
the inspection of the world — that, in our Catholic 
duties, would permit us to be ashamed of and to 
fear no man. 

An ex-President of this Republic made a 
speech before the remnant of the "Army of the 
Tennessee" September, 1874. He predicted that 
the next war, if it should come, would be between 
patriotism and intelligence on the one side, and su- 
perstition, ambition and ignorance on the other. 

Every one knew from the context who should be 
the combatants. They would be simply the five to 
one — Protestantism on the one side, and Catho- 
licity on the other. 

And you know of a Methodist minister, who, hav- 
ing had reason to be grateful to that President, a 
little later embodied the objections of a large sec- 
tion of American Protestants by telling us that the 
Catholics are intolerant in theory and practice, and 
conspirators against American liberty. 

But, worst of all, you Lave in your midst a regu- 
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lar series of organizations, conspicuous amongst 
whom are the Order of American Union. They have 
oaths and pass-words, aud organizations with closed 
doors and well-curtained windows. They number in 
the United States very many thousands. For what 
object? Avowedly to disfranchise American Catho- 
lics, and to oppose their election to any public oflSce. 

There are, to be sure, many Protestants who, as 
men, are wise and respectable in this Republic,.but 
the true representatives of the Reformation, we 
may infer from what we said consider us Catho- 
lics in this Republican land aliens in creed, and 
incompatible with the toleration and enlightenment 
that go to make up American liberty. If we have 
. rights of conscience, why not be permitted to en- 
joy them in peace ? This question interests us at 
present. If we are free and*equal citizens, why 
not receive the full respect of free and equal citi- 
zens ? Perhaps you are not. We will inquire. If 
you are, you are aliens, and are not fit for Ameri- 
can liberty. We will see. The minds of our people 
are forcibly borne back to the past when such 
questions arise, and it is a pleasure to us to go 
back, because from history we shall find that we are 
not aliens, but nobles and founders of this country, 
that we have been amply tolerant and good friends 
of liberty. The theories we shall leave for the con- 
sideration of the present time. Is it true, then, 
that our creed is an alien creed in this land ? We 
must staunchly say no. 

Ere Protestantism was yet known to the world. 
Catholicity sent her priests to those shores. So far 
back as the twelfth century a priest, who was pro- 
bably a native of Ireland, sailed to Greenland ; 
from there he sailed to the Bay of New Port on the 
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Eastern Coast. He taught Christianity to the na- 
tives, and was martyred. His bones are there. 
From this no record was kept that would avail the 
mariners of Europe to discover this continent, but 
that master mind, Columbus, made a record of his 
own. After many disappointments, after being 
subjected to jeers and sorrows and hardships, that 
great will of his prevailed. His tired sailors saw 
with yearning eyes the shores of San Salvador. 
There were no Protestants then. Columbus was 
not only a Catholic, but a man of singular Catho- 
lic faith and holiness. It was he that erected at 
the same time the Christian Cross and the Royal 
Banner of Catholic Castille, and for his King 
and his King's Church took possession of this 
land. Ere yet the Protestant revolt was known 
the Franciscans and Dominicans, children of 
those grand old orders that labored together in 
Italy, Ireland and many lands, came, taught, 
were martyred by the Indians, till, from Hudson 
Bay to the Gulf of Mexico, their bones were 
lying unburied, frozen in the North or bleach- 
ing beneath the Southern sun. Other virgins 
and priests of the Catholic Church, too many 
to count, died by the Indians' hands. The Reform- 
ation came on ; and whilst Luther was damning 
his soul and the souls of thousands. Bishop Juarez 
of Valentia, in Spain, came over, taught, died 
of hunger on an island off the Coast of Florida. 
French and Spanish missionaries followed, and 
taught everywhere from Labrador to Uruguay. 
Meantime the successful French missionaries in 
Canada began to extend their field of labor. They 
had implanted zeal and fervor and knowledge in 
the breasts of the Red men of Canada. They would 
lant zeal and fervor and know^ledge in the 
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breasts of the Red men of the territory, now State 
of New York. Thus, my friends, the missionaries 
of the Catholic Church followed in the wake of 
Columbus^ the Catholic, and preceded by years 
the Reformation and the arrival of the English. 
Before these events, their Indian books were spread 
throughout Mobile and Florida and many other 
places. 

The English, Protestantized for nearly a hundred 
years, came over in 1607. They brought with them 
the same unholy hatred of Catholics that afterwards 
developed into the Penal Laws in Ireland ; but 
even then the Jesuits, in existence only a half cen- 
tury, were before them. How did those English act ? 
The very moment they became strong enough to 
make an attack, they hunted the Catholic mission- 
aries and their converted Indians like dogs before 
them. When they failed in this, they incited the 
pagans to revolt and massacre the priests. Here 
comes the first intolerance. It came with those 
who were the real aliens, the English Protestants. 
But we shall see more of this. It was because of 
such incitements, that near where the present 
Schenectady stands Father Joques, a French 
Jesuit, died at the hands of the Indians in 1646. 
He, remember, was the first man that preached of 
Christ on the Island of Manhattan. There is a 
touching tale told of him. The Indians cut off his 
thumbs, to prevent his saying mass. He went to 
Home for permission to offer the sacrifice under 
those difficulties. The Pope gave him permission 
in those touching words : " No one more fit to con- 
secrate the blood of Christ than he who has shed 
his blood for the faith." The result of transplanted 
English tyranny was that the Indians, hitherto 
docile, became wanderers and untractable. And 
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their Saxon hatred for our creed has caused blood 
and trouble since. 

Longfellow gives us the two methods adopted to 
convert the Indians — that by tlie Protestant Pil- 
grim Fathers and that by the Jesuit missionaries. 
Here are the passages : 

" Alden laughed as be wrote, and still the captain continued : 
* Look ! you can see from this window my brazen howitzer planted 
High on the roof of the church' — a preacher who speaks to the purpose, 
Steady, straightforward and strong, with irresistible logic. 
Orthodox, flashing conviction right in to the hearts of the heathen." 

Miles Standish. 

** Thither they turned their steeds, and behind a spur of the moun- 
tains, 
Just as the sun went down, they heard a murmur of voices, 
And in a meadow green and broad, by the bank of a river. 
Saw the tents of the Christians, the tents of the Jesuit Mission. 
Under a towering oak, that stood in the midst of the village, 
Knelt the Black Robe Chief with his children. A Crucifix fastened 
High in the trunk of a tree, and overshadowed by grapevines. 
Looked with its agonized face on the multitude kneeling beneath 
it." Evangeline. 

But after the bones of martyred priests, Francis- 
cans and Dominicans, had bleached for centuries 
on the soil, and whilst their successors with the 
new army of the Jesuits were doing their meek 
work under God's eyes in the wilderness, in the 
year of our Lord 1620 the Pilgrim Fathers landed 
in Massachusetts. 

We have finished now with the question. Who 
are the aliens % Here comes the red hot breath 
of intolerance and fanaticism. The rock these 
people landed on is called the Corner-Stone of 
the Nation. Aye ! in as far as fanaticism, intol- 
erance, arianism and infidelity make a structure, 
Puritanism formed the corner-stone. Til tell you 
who they were. Henry VIII, of England, a re- 
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bellious and excommunicated Catholic, still retained 
almost all the Catholic doctrines. After his death 
they set about pulling down the structure of Catholic 
doctrine, in order to set up the Established Church 
of England. But those Puritans did not want the 
thirty-nine articles. They wanted no ceremonies, 
or few, few orders or powers. They were cold, 
sullen, gloomy Calvinists. In not conforming with 
the Church of England, they used the fundamental 
principle of the Reformation: private judgment. 
Yet there were mntterings first against those Puri- 
tans. They were persecuted a little later, and some 
of them were hanged at Tyburn in 1583. Their 
position was becoming critical. They began to 
think of moving away from England. The sect of 
Independents had founded a religious society in 
Amsterdam, capital of Holland.- This society 
bflfered them hospitality. So by the will, but not by 
any special decree of England, they left for Hol- 
land in great numbers at the end of the 16th and 
beginning of the 17th centuries. Soon they felt 
their poverty in Holland. They thought of direct- 
ing their course westward. So, after much prayer 
and fasting, they sailed from Delfthaven on two 
vessels, the ''Speedwell" and the '' Mayflower," in 
the year 1620. The " Speedwell," frightened to 
tempt the storm and the sea, turned back, but the 
Mayflower kept on her course — one hundred men, 
women and children. Ah ! if the Puritan Crom- 
well could only see those people with the word 
of God 'so honeyed on their lips, how it would 
gladden his heart. Remember, Cromwell was alive 
at this time, and a distinguished member of the 
Puritan party. To be sure, not seven of them 
could write their own names ; no matter, they 
were flying from persecution — who would not -have 
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sympathy for them? On the Uth of Decem- 
ber, 1620, they stepped from the old Dutch 
'* Mayflower " on what is known as the Plymouth 
Rock. But behold ! What a corner-stone they 
were for a great and free nation ! No sooner had 
those exiles from persecution established them- 
selves in Massachusetts than, amongst their regula- 
tions, were to be found : No popish priest will 
bend his knees to idols, or transfer to stock or 
stone the worship due to the Grod of Israel. The 
poor Quakers were whipped because they were 
Quakers, and were mutilated in the most shock- 
ing ways. They were hanged for daring to pollute 
by their tread the streets of Plymouth. 

Whilst the Pilgrim Fathers, founders of all our 
liberties, were writing lessons in blood, for the 
reading of future Unitarians and others that are 
around us to-day, hunting the Indians and Catho- 
lics into the Savannahs, like scenes were doing 
down in Virginia. John Smith and his Episcopa- 
lians had been there since 1607. Everybody knew 
of their bigotry. For those who were not Puritans 
in the North or Episcopalians in the South there 
was no sunshine of toleration from Plymouth Bock 
to Florida ; no refuge save in the wilderness with 
beasts and hunger. 

But, in 1634, two hundred English Catholics, 
with Lord Baltimore, colonized Maryland. They 
began to make it then what it is called now : the 
land of the sanctuary. Other places were intoler- 
ant; Maryland should be tolerant. Other places 
were the strongholds of persecution ; Maryland 
should be a refuge aiid asylum. Thus all was 
toleration before the Reformation, all was intoler- 
ance afterwards, and Catholics were the principal 
victims Whilst Maryland gave the first example, 
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by proclaiming universal toleration, liberty of con- 
science and equal rights to all who believed in the 
divinity of Christ, Protestants persecuted by Pro- 
testants from Virginia, as well as from the influ- 
ences of Plymouth, fled to Catholic Maryland, the 
sanctuary of true liberty. But listen ! So many 
Protestants availed themselves of this asylum that, 
in time, the majority in Maryland were Protest- 
ants, and forgetting the boon conferred upon them 
in their time of need, they did the meanest thing I 
ever read of in history. What was it ? They raised 
the cry of no popery in that Catholic Maryland, 
and persecuted the very patentees and founders of 
religious liberty in America after the Reformation. 
They prohibited, by law, the priests from saying 
mass, from exercising their spiritual functions, from 
endeavoring to gain converts. More : Catholics were 
to pay double the taxes levied on Protestants, whilst 
the Executive of the State, strictly Protestant, 
was despotic towards Catholics in all its acts. 

A Catholic was no longer permitted to emigrate 
to Maryland. Meantime ministers ate and drank, 
and had slaves and tithes, and the intolerant spirit 
ran high. In 1705 Virginia passed a law, that the 
testimony of Papists could not be taken in any case 
whatsoever. In 1756 England turned out 18,000 
Acadians from their homes in Nova Scotia, and 
lashed them from Boston to Carolina, because they 
were French Catholics. 

Far asunder, on separate coasts, the Acadians landed ; 
Scattered were they like flakes of snow when the winds from 

the northeast 
Spikes aslant through the fogs that darken the banks of 

JB^ewfoundland; 
Friendless, homeless, hopeless, they wandered from city to city, 
Fkom the cold lakes of the North to Southern Savannahs, 
Aiti all because they were Catholics, j-r jnfctrx#% M %^ 
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Amidst all this Protestant intolerance we have 
shown Catholics lo be tolerant, whilst continuing 
to show how much they suffered in trying to main- 
tain their religious liberty. We will exhibit them 
in the remainder of the story of this country true 
friends of American civil liberty. The intolerant 
spirit displayed by Protestants continued till the 
crisis of independence was coming, and the strong 
Catholic arm was required for the light. Then 
they would be tolerant, when they wanted the neu- 
trality or help of Canada, the aid of France and the 
aid of the American Catholics. There were in the 
country about 80,000 Catholics, and no body in the 
State concurred with greater unanimity in the 
Declaration of Independence. We had forefathers, 
remember, at Lexington and Bunker Hill. The 
Declaration of Independence was signed a hundred 
years ago, and Catholics, amongst the rest, pledged 
themselves to its principles in their lives, their 
fortunes and their sacred honor. Hence there was 
good feeling then. Father John Carroll, afterwards 
Bishop Carroll, accompanied Ben Franklin to Can- 
ada on business relating to American independence, 
and their friendship afterwards was lifelong. How 
very sudden was this change on the part of Ameri- 
can Protestants ! An American historian says : 
''A French fleet enters Narragansett Bay, and a. 
law excluding Catholics from civil rights is re- 
pealed. French troops are at Philadelphia, anc3L 
Congress goes to mass." Meantime, the battle fo:*^ 
independence went on. One of the Pennsylvanl^si 
regiments got the name of the Irish Brigade, anc3 
all the armies of American independence stood i*^ 
amaze at the bravery displayed by the Catholi^^ 
' Maryland regiment at the battles of Long Island ^ 
CampAen and E^itaw Springs. True, they were therr:^ 
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in great favor. People looked to the seas, and they 
saw the patriot, father of the American Navy, Com- 
modore Barry, the greatest naval commander of 
the War of Independence. They admired the 
Catholic patriots, Moylon and Fitzsimmons, of 
PhUadelphia ; they knew that every Catholic man 
did his duty, and the good feeling hitherto of con- 
venience gave way to the good feeling of reality. 
The battle was fought, and gained. 

At the close of the war a solemn Te Deum was 
sung in St. Joseph Catholic Church of Philadelphia, 
at which Washington and Lafayette assisted. The 
Catholic clergy and laity sent an address to George 
Washington. We wish it were universally read in 
the country to-day. Tbey said, '' They rejoiced, 
amongst other things, in this : that whilst our 
country preserves her freedom and independence, 
we shall have a well-founded title to claim from 
her justice the equal rights of citizenship, as the 
price of our blood, spilt under your eyes." The 
Order of American Union would be benefited by 
listening to the reply of George Washington : * * I 
presume," he said, '* that your fellow-citizens will 
not forget the patriotic part which you took in the 
accomplishment of their revolution, and the 
establishment of their government, or the important 
assistance which they received from a nation in 
w^hich the Roman Catholic faith is professed." 
The Catholics were in high hopes for years. The 
Constitution was framed in 1787, and adopted in 
1788. Free and equal rights and religious liberty 
were granted to all by the distinct government of 
the United States. But, by a certain absurdity in 
the government of this country at the time, the 
States could deny what the general government 
gave. The general government did not strictly and 
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effectually command toleration, and the separate 
8tate8 did not wish to delegate the right. Many 
of the States granted us oar rights ; many of them 
did not. Thus New Hampshire in 1865, by her 
statute books excluded Catholics from every office, 
and defied for years the common-sense and 
liatriotism of the country. By degrees the States 
became tolerant. Glory to New York ! it was 
always tolerant. The wording of the New York con- 
stitution is: '^The free exercise and enjoyment 
of religious profession and worship, without dis- 
crimination or preference, shall forever be al- 
lowed in this State to all mankind." Thus 
there was a good deal of reason for hope at 
least to Catholics, who looked only to the general 
government. 

When Father Plowden preached the consecration 
sermon of Dr. Carroll, cousin of Carroll of Carroll- 
ton, in Lulworth Castle, London, in 1790, he said : 
"Catholicity, heretofore fettered by restraining 
laws, is now enlarged from bondage, and is left at 
liberty to exert the full energy of divine truth." 
They had reason to hope and be proud. Bishop 
Carroll spoke, and his voice was heard from Huron 
to the mouth of the Mississippi. He received the 
highest degrees from several universities. He built 
Georgetown College in 1789. He delivered the 
panegyric of Washington, by request of Congress, in 
1800. The great number of priests who fled from 
the French Revolution came over and worked 
zealously. Meantime the Church everywhere was 
going ahead ; schools, universities, churches, new 
dioceses. The religious orders were represented 
west of Missouri and in Oregon. Councils met in 
Baltimore. Divorce and mixed marriages were 
condemned, and badly wanted were those con- 
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demnations. You had the MorlrionS and th^ 
Perfectionists at Oneida County — community of 
wives — and the Skaneateles, who believed in a 
crude, informal divorce. Hundreds of marriages 
were laid aside every year ; all Protestants. 
Catholic newspapers were established according to 
the First Council of Baltimore in 1829, and accord- 
ing to the 6th in '46, the Immaculate Virgin was 
made Patroness of the United States. 

But the Catholic Church would not be permitted 
to pursue her amiable course. She had a little now 
to fear from some of the States ; nothing at all from 
the rest. Her next suffering was from the intolerance 
of cliques, parties and individuals, as to-day. 
Nativism rose, and spread from '34 to '44. Then 
came up the same old objections, settled so many 
times. Bigotry was raging. They sought to make 
Presbyterianism, Methodism and others popular 
by opposition to Popery— the tortures going on in 
convents ; the licentiousness of Catholic institu- 
tions ; the cells for heretics under the churches ; 
the identity of priests, Jesuits and demons. The 
Pope was going to invadp the country. Lyman 
Beecher was indefatigable. Leahy, the apostate, 
was preaching (poor Leahy has been converted 
since). Even Morse, the great telegraph inventorj 
tried to get up a civil war by writing a pamphlet, 
entitled '' A Foreign Conspiracy against the Lib- 
erties of the United States." The unfortunate 
Maria Monk compiled her vile volume for a bribe, 
and priests had to stand in '44 the iron storm and 
battle steel. Citizens were wounded, human lives 
sacrificed, libraries burned, churches desecrated, 
torn down, destroyed. Ready were they to hold 
Tom Paine, the infidel and debauchee, in esteem. 
Ready to tear the priests from the altar. O, Relig- 
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ion ! what deeds are committed in thy name. Ought 
we, then, hear any more about our intolerance ? 
Ought we, then, hear any more of our being opposed 
. to liberty 1 Their principle was private judgment ; 
nobody else's private judgment was respected. 
Aliens in race we might have been, if we were only 
Orangemen or infidels ; aliens in creed we have 
proved we are not. *' Intolerant," " opposed to 
liberty," we are not done with those yet. 

You know how the spawn of the Roman Revolu- 
tion came out here ; how they leagued with the 
secret societies and anti-Catholics of this country ; 
how they followed Cardinal Bedini from city to city 
in '53 and '54, uttering lies against him, threatening 
him, and treating him with unheard of barbarity, 
because he had been an official of Pius the Ninth, 
dealing with the Garibaldians at Bologna. After 
being insulted by the general government of this 
country, he was only saved from assassination in 
New York by the lion bravery of the great Arch- 
bishop Hughes. 

This was but the kindling of the fire of Know- 
nothingism. The very prototypes of those who 
arise from time to time to speak of Catholic intol- 
erance were they who in those days beat the priests 
for doing their duty as priests. 1856 ! But a few 
years ago, and Catholics were butchered both in 
St. Louis, Louisville and Philadelphia. Churches 
were destroyed again, priests were martyred, the 
jurors bribed and perjured to acquit the guilty, 
and the legislators framing laws to seize the pro- 
perty of the victims. 

But the great Archbishop Hughes was there! 
The Western Lion of the fold of Judah. The 
thunderer in the midst of intolerance ! Our castle's 
corner-stone, another corner-stone than any pilgrim 
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father, our bold representative. Catholic truth 
in his heart. Catholic independence in his acts, his 
memory at this moment fills many hearts. That 
was the man that could tell you what party was 
Intolerant. He could point out to you who were the 
noxious broods that were gendered on the crest of 
the Republican lion. When the question came 
up between him and the Presbyterian minister, 
Breckenridge : ''Is the Catholic religion in any or 
all of its branches inimical to civil or religious 
liberty?" he proved that we Catholics are no 
aliens here; but he proved ifiore, till impartial 
judges agreed, that "she never sanctioned 
persecution, much less made it part her creed ;" 
but that " Protestantism rose by rapine and perse- 
cution, and only by violence had been able to main- 
tain her existence.'' He knew well those Angel 
Gabriels whose paths were marked by tire and 
blood. He saw in 1836 the walls of the chapel yard 
of old St. Patrick's in New York rudely crenelled, 
bristling with the muskets of those ready for the 
last struggle, for the altars of their God and the 
graves of those they loved. He saw those sacri- 
legious nativists fly in dismay. When in 1844 they 
were invited on from Philadelphia to bum the 
Catholic churches of New York, you know his 
words to the Mayor of New York, " We will mind 
the churches; take care of yourselves," and they 
Sed again. In '55 he was there again to raise a 
T^oice of thunder against the Know-Nothings. 
Wlxere was our intolerance ? But behold theirs ! 
Yovx who are listening to-night cannot aim too 
fefgrli. Archbishop Hughes is your model. Stand 
^tit boldly like him, despise falsehoods, and re- 
^^^^nstrate with those who utter them. 

lis violence died out by degrees, but the spirit 
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was left. The war broke out. The bad spirit 
rested. The successors of the enemies who relaxed 
their frown when the Catholic arm was required 
for the war of independence enacted the same 
when the Catholic arm was required for the war of 
rebellion. In that late war how did the conspira- 
tors against American liberty act ? The nuns, so 
often defamed, were on the battle-field, attending to 
all alike ; the monks were models of courage ; the 
priests attended to their duty in the thick of the 
fight, and the soldiers ! many here to night know 
how they fought. To those who have forgotten 
we will say : They left their friends and positions. 
The second regiment to leave New York in defence 
of the National Capitol was Corcoran' s Sixty-ninth. 
Here is the compliment paid them by W. H. 
Russell, of the London Times: ''They stood at 
Bull's Run like rocks aimed at the rebel flood." 
When the battles raged the strongest, when death 
was dealt heaviest around them, in those strifes for 
liberty when did the Catholics blench ? Do you 
know, young Americans, how they climbed the 
heights of Fredericksburg? How their bodies 
were found lying but a few yards from the rebel 
guns, how they rolled on dashing at Antietam, how 
they fell dead in their positions at Gettysburg, 
how "they marched and toiled till they planted 
the American flag on the walls of Atlanta and 
Savannah." 

When the war was over, things were quiet, and 
quiet somewhat they yet remain, still our spirits 
are vexed from time to time by immoderate utter- 
ances and unlawful organizations, and we recognize 
in certain individuals and orders fit successors to 
Virginia Colonists, Pilgrim Fathers, Angel Gabriels, 
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an6L the fanatics of Boston, Salem and Pbiladelpliia. 
Why this ? Do old objections strike home against 
our conduct in those latter years and to-day ? Is 
our Church intolerant? There are two kinds of 
toleration, my friends — the one political, the other 
religious. Political toleration is the liberty which 
the Republic gives to the citizens of professing 
whatever religion they wish. Religious toleration 
is tlie express or tacit profession of the truths of 
all religions and all sects by which each one may 
hold, that all religions are true and good. Political 
toleration is granted here by the Government gen- 
^ral . Catholicity and Catholics fully agreed with 
it and do. Protestantism and Protestants have op- 
posed it, and often try to oppose it. But religious 
toleration is simply impious and absurd. Catho- 
licity and Catholics will say as they have ever said, 
ancl what we well can prove, that out of the Church 
there is no salvation. Religious toleration ! That 
^^kes revelation useless; that makes Christ the 
leader of opposing armies ; that makes God a liar ; 
that would make truth contradict truth ; that would 
P^t the Church of England man — who in reality 
^^ly believes in some of his thirty-nine articles, and 
^^ally disbelieves the rest, and the Unitarian, who 
^^Uies the Divinity of Christ — on a par with Catho- 
^^^B^ who beUeve all that the Infallible Church of 
^hrist teaches ; that would make God indifferent 
^ truth and falsehood, to virtue or vice, to obedi- 
^^ce or revolt. Religious toleration, which is the 
^^ort only of sects who, since they are always in 
r'^vibt themselves, seek by this persuasion a false 
^^tiquility of conscience. The Catholic Church is 
^^ must be religiously intolerant, because God is 
^ligiously intolerant. If this be the intolerance 
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in theory of which our neighbors speak, then they 
are right. If they mean political intolerance, 
then since we, who are acquainted with the Church, 
cannot find a law of that kind, let us see what is 
the practice. 

Catholics trying to deprive men of their civil 
rights ! Quite other people have done it in the past. 
Who hears of any Catholic being compelled to 
make a difference regarding his creed for whom he 
wishes to vote. We honor Washington of the past, 
we respect William Penn, we loved John Mitchell 
as an honest Irish patriot. And of the present, 
had you asked Senator Conkling, he had the sup- 
port of Catholics at all times ; asked Horatio Sey- 
mour ; and if Horace Greeley were alive, he could 
tell of Catholic enthusiasm in his favor. When a 
near relative of Carroll, of Carrollton, was candidate 
for Governor of Maryland, they all opposed him 
openly on sectarian grounds, till Reverdy Johnsoa, 
a Protestant of sense and decency, proved to the 
world that such a spirit violated American liberty, 
they were at length shamed into electing him ; and 
when Francis Kernan was candidate for Governor 
of the State of New York, you know how they op- 
posed him, and yet you are told the Pope is 
directing your political movements ! The falsity 
of that charge has been proclaimed a thousand 
times. 

Are we in theory opposed to liberty? Whil^^ 
liberty is a positive thing, it is from God ; tb^ 
Church is from God. You know there can be n<^ 
oppositions, then, between the Church and liberty- 
It is surely a hard thing to accuse the Church of op" 
position to liberty. Her children handed down to U^ 
such principles as Magna Oharta, trial by jury, n^ 
taxation without representation and Habeas Corpu^ 
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11 safeguards of the liberty we enjoy. She herself 
nfranchised slaves by every means in her power, 
n every age ; and when she failed, she gained them 
quity. In every age she condemned the tyrant, 
nd helped the weak. Has she not civilized the 
srorld, and civilization is liberty. Every one of her 
Loctrines teems with true freedom. But it is not 
awful for any one on this earth to act or speak as 
le pleases at all times, and in the case of liberty, 
ve must pay attention to the circumstances, as well 
IS to the nature of the power the exercise of 
vhich is to be prevented or permitted. Hence, 
vhen liberty grows into license, God, the owner 
md director of liberty, speaks through his Church 
egarding it. 

But you Catholics have theories that prompt you 
o interfere with our darling institution, "the public 
chool system ! " Is a country a free country if we 
re debarred of the right of constitutional agitation ? 
f we see in the public schools what Archbishop 
tnghes said he saw — objectional teaching, preju- 
iced teachers, sectarian influences, influences that 
>inetimes you cannot demonstrate, but which 
scist — have we not a right to think and talk with- 
at violence and without tending to injure any one ; 
a.ve we not a right to know and state, that whilst 
tie world's learning is good, it is of little consid- 
ration compared with the moral and religious dis- 
ipline, training and influences. 

If it be the mission of the Catholic Church to take 
^er children to heaven — if, on the other hand, as the 
•^ig is bent, the tree is inclined — must she not take 
tte child as it embarks for the first time on the 
^ild sea of human faith and passion ; must she not 
bring him to heaven by direction, giving him 
Worldly learning as an accomplishment, but truth and 
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virtue as a necessity. We wish, then, out rights 
of peaceful agitation ; that, when discussing these 
questions, no one shall raise the old war cries and shib- 
boleths of Protestantism in danger, conspiracies, etc. 

Again we often hear, by way of reproach, the 
Pope and Jesuits are trying to ultra montanize 
the country. If ultramontanism does not mean 
Catholicity, then it is not opposed to their principles. 
You may Mormonize the country, or Skaneateiiz^ 
it, or perfect it according to the Perfectionists of 
Oneida, or ultramontanize it, if ultramontanism is 
not Catholicity ; but if it is, then we have to an- 
swer: We have a right to ultramontanize this 
country. Why will the people be ultramontanized ? 
Do we try to ultramontanize them by violence? 
We have ultramontanized Henry Edward, Arch- 
bishop of Westminster; Cardinal Newman, a truly 
great Englishman ; we have ultramontanized John 
Henry, the greatest, best and honestest man— all 
three together in England for a century — hosts of 
others. We have ultramontanized the late Orestes 
Brownson, the greatest moral philosopher who 
appeared on this continent, and Jamed Roose- 
velt Bayley, who was one of our great arch- 
bishops. They have taken up our pretensions ; 
and Protestant I have not met who would 
tarnish their fair fame for honesty and ability 
numbers of other lights who are living in 
America. All Catholicity has converted by 
honest conviction, aided by her children, using 
the constitutional rights of freemen to loan and 
give books, to speak and explain. 

But Catholics, by theories of your creed, you are 

friends of ignorance ! ! ! Just a word of this. We 

have no such theory, no such law, but look at our 

practice. Ye Carrolls and Englands and Spaldings 

and Kenricks and HugYie»ea, 1[vovj did ye attain that 
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dignity? Ye were fhe lights and landmarks of 
American Catholic knowledge. Friends of ignor- 
ance ! If we had no colleges to burn, had they 
burned them? If we had not brains to oppose 
them manfully and rightly, had they fought us so 
violently ! Great systems always have great ene- 
mies somewhere. Revolt, wherever found, is always 
bitter against the lawful government, and the 
greater the intellect, the greater and more violent 
the opposition. It is so against God and his 
Church. But, thank God, we think physical per- 
secution is gone from this land forever. We have 
secured the neutrality of respectable people outside 
of us. We are strong in numbers, strong in unity, 
stronger still in the conviction that we are no aliens, 
but the true founders and fathers of Christianity 
in this country ; that whilst we are tolerant of men, 
we are intolerant of their errors and vices, yet bat- 
tle with them only by reason and conviction ; that 
we are in fact the friends of knowledge, and can 
prove to a certainty at any time that the Catholic 
Church has been ever, and is to-day, essentially the 
friend of knowledge ; that we are, and have been, 
in fact, the friends of true liberty, as we can prove 
that the Catholic Church is essentially the friend 
of liberty ; that yet we recognize no license. To 
live free is to live under laws ; tyranny is better 
than anarchy ; still we will have our enemies in 
this land. Here is our consolation. Time will 
restore into their hearts surely the dominion of 
truth ; facts will disprove the strongest and foulest 
imputations which false leaders tell our country- 
men ; patience will soften down the anger of all 
our opponents, and charity will sweeten yet even 
the bitterness of their gall. 
Meantime we owe a duty to ourselves and to 
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the Church ; to know our power, to know our 
respectability, to learn the Church, to teach her 
men to pride in the Church, to know that she is |I' 
the only Church, and to have this night and on 
days to come that Catholic enthusiasm, spirit 1/'^ 
and independence which she always inspires into y 
noble souls. i 

If you were cold before, young men of this con- |\ 
gregation, loitering around the lines, take sides 
now. There is not a Catholic in all this land his 
creed can spare to-day. The clergy must be aided 
by the laity, and earnestness must bound fraxn 
heart to heart. What right have we priests to t>« 
enthusiastic over the Church, which you have noiJ- 
We are all her children ; blessed with the same coxi- 
victions she will save us, you and me together, l^o 
whining tones of mere regret that we are not in tl3-® 
eyes of the world the most important in this lan^- 
If we are, and in truth we are, greatest befox:^ 
Eternal Justice as Catholics, what matters it th^^-* 
blundering speculators go around to scoff at »S- 
AU this will pass away. The world wondered on ^3^ 
to find itself arian, and arianism is not, so shall i * 
be with the heresies of to day. 

Great old Catholic Church, who has receive ^ 
the homage of the greatest minds in every age, wl:^*-^ 
received the full fealty of the great Augustine, t3^^^ 
full obedient service of the most comprehensive^' 
clear, subtle intellect that this world has yet knov?^^^ 
amongst mere men, that of the great Dominic^*-* 
Father, Thomas of Aquin, eternal storehouse ^^-^ 
God's simple truth, yesterday, to-day and forev"^''' 
the same like God, whilst things earthly 
changing power that threw in every age an u 
seen chain over the passions and vices of men 
the curber of nations, as well as individuals, 
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At downward tendency to sin, whom bad men 
Lticized forever, only to show forth more clearly 
)ur realities and beauties. Powerful, yet meek, 
ving men, hating their errors, giving nobility to 
)ur children by the charter of God, refuge of 
e oppressed, peace to the doubting soul, whose 
tole self and acts are open to all men's inspec- 
3n, we hail you proudlj^ to-night, Our Church. 
Ere the first sun of next one hundreth year shall 
5e, in honest, goodwill to all men, we hope 
id wish, that under your wings shall be collected 
)tir prodigal, erring children ; that your own shall 
your handmaids in gathering them in, till all 
10 bear the name of followers of your spouse, 
sua Christ, shall glorify God within your folds, 
union and peace. 
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Address at a Land League Meeting, 22d Ward, 
City of Brooklyn, Spring, 1881. Hon. John 
Delmar presiding. ! 

LAND LEAGfUB. 

The main - object that brings us together this 
evening is to aid by our substantial sympathy the 
Irish National Land League. So much has been 
said on Irish grievances and this latest means of 
getting rid of them, it would seem there is little 
more to be learned. Still, at this time an Irishman 
owes it to himself, as well as to bis country, to place 
himself on record as in full knowledge of the 
grievances and in full sympathy with any honorable 
means for their amendment. Now, I do that duty 
to-night ; and though I might with prudence have 
refused to speak at any length, my words being 
unnecessary for the cause in general, with the 
spirited and good-humored audience before me 
they may have their usefulness. 

Irish grievances are in the air at the present 
time. Is it because the masses of the Irish are fond 
of complaining ? Because they are a visionary and 
intractable race? They are not found to be so 
wherever it is known that they have a fair field, 
even though there be no favor. They are happy 
and content in Australia, where distance and isola- 
tion loosen England's grasp, and legislative inde- 
pendence gives spirit and energy to their toil. 
They are happy and content in many of the South 
American republics, where they are amongst the 
richest and most popular of citizens. They are 
^i'actable and content in Canada, where English 
i'wle is only nominal. And for a people denied so 
/oany privileges for centuries, coming to these 
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shores with little else than strength and their newly 
acquired liberty, onr countrymen in this Great 
Republic abide very gladly by its laws, and keep 
pace with its progress and prosperity. Of all the 
countries where Irishmen abide in any great num- 
bers, there is just one in which they are discontented. 
That is their own. There they complain because 
they have cause of complaint, and they are called 
intractable, because seeing their rights, they 
endeavor to acquire them. These things are no 
answer then. There is a prima facie evidence of 
real, not visionary, wrong. 

What are the grievances of Irish occupiers of 
the soil ? The first is a historical one. Though the 
Irish people fought or protested ever since the year 
1172, and though, even in law, such a people should 
not be considered a conquered race, still we must 
sadly admit that they have been at least physically 
overcome. A frequent and natural result of con- 
quest is annexation, but an infrequent and unna- 
tural is confiscation. Yet, they not only annexed, 
but confiscated in three great confiscations almost 
all the area within the Irish borders. There was a 
vice-regal decree confiscating certain lands in India 
after the great mutiny ; but in reality there were 
explanations, and the owners and occupiers were 
not disturbed. Par different was the past in Ire- 
land. In the reign of James I they confiscated be- 
yond explanation, and changed the whole Province 
of Ulster, containing 2,836,837 Irish acres. 

They set out by the Court of Claims at the Res- 
toration 7,800,000 Irish acres. 

And the forfeitures of 1688 were 1,060,792 Irish 
acres. 

The total superficial contents of Ireland were 
about 12,697,629IIrish acres. 
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So that the confiscations embraced about eleven- 
twelfths of the whole superficial contents. From 
this statement alone we may understand how terri- 
ble is the historical grievance under which Ireland 
labors. That state of things, and the words of a 
writer of this generation, explain each other. The 
ownership of the Irish soil, he says, is chiefly in 
the possession of an absentee proprietary, whose 
title to their estate is founded upon confiscations 
conducted in Ireland on principles involving a 
violation of the law of civilized nations. They are 
absentee because of their titles— because of their 
extraction — because of their traditions. Who were 
favored by these confiscations ? Three different sets 
of English adventurers. The Cromwellians gained 
the largest share. They were like their master, 
and as Dr. Cahill used to say, '' If the devil him- 
self ever came on earth, he came in the shape of 
Oliver Cromwell." 

All these men brought capital to Ireland ; but it 
was of a poor kind — the capital of new politics, new 
religion, and a fanatical hatred of the Irish race 
and creed. 

But is there only the mere historical grievance of 
their gaining unjust possession ? Did they become 
Irish as the Irish themselves ? Did they trust to 
the rectitude of their conduct to cast into oblivion 
the memory of their shame and their country's un- 
just dealing ? No, they invoked to their aid at all 
times British sabres, British cruelties, and later, 
penal laws, a lasting disgrace to any nation ; and 
thus bred, nurtured and fostisred that accursed 
breeder of cruelty, English ascendency in Ireland. 
But is this merely historical in the sense that it 
went out to make way for nineteenth century 
morality and enlightenment ! No. T\\^^ «k^ M | 
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you put a snake in Ireland, in time he will either 
die or lose his poison. But the Gromwellian snake 
neither died nor lost his poison. He kept aloof 
from all those he considered aliens in race and 
creed, and thus preserved his precious poison, 
which otherwise he would have lost. So through 
attempts at extermination, through ill success and 
new trial, through penal laws and famine and pes- 
tilence, the demon of cruelty and intolerance has 
kept alive their Gromwellian illwill. We find 
those landlords all through this century banding 
themselves together for purposes of coercion and 
eviction. This has been proven many times. 
Hankering still after the old idea of expelling the 
Irish, and taking in the English to occupy the soil ; 
and failing, not through their fault, but what they 
con^dered their misfortune, making use of every 
facility the government gave them to indulge their 
malignity, avarice, whims and speculations ; rely- 
ing on the military superiority at their backs ; and 
from such a coin of vantage, oppressing their ten- 
ants. Did you not hear of the landlords not so very 
long ago who served their tenants with notices to quit 
twice a year regularly ? It was not to their inter- 
est to enforce them. But they served, that these 
tenants should know that they were the objects of 
mere mercy. Did you not hear how rents were 
suddenly doubled, and even tripled? Did you not 
hear those short speeches of the Irish landlord ? 
You are evicted, because, contrary to the rules of 
my estate, you have your son-in-law living with 
you ; or, you offered hospitality to your aunt or 
uncle f or, you married without authorization from 
me or my agent ; or, you let a house for a school ; 
or, you said that I was bound to let land for a 
stional school building ; or, you sent your childreit 
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to the National School when I told you not. Now, 
come to this very day, and what do you find? 
Those people with strong minds and brawny arms, 
of domestic habits and simple tastes, are, as you 
have been often told of late, the poorest, worst fed, 
worst clothed, worst housed in Europe. ITiose 
people made for gratitude and joy, capable of ap- 
preciating and loving any man from any clime, 
look with defiance and scorn at the posterity of 
Cfrbmwellian and other adventurers. Why ? Be- 
cause even to-day their lords despise the race as 
inferior. The great veins swell in their necks to- 
day when the impudence of a tenant-petition is 
presented to them. They say to-day, as in the 
days of Cromwell : ' * Go to Canada, instead of Ber- 
muda." They rejoice in the desolation of their 
vast domains. No loving retainers surround their 
empty mansions, whilst they are defaming a whole 
people beyond the channel. When they return for 
a brief season, curses follow them, and the spirit of 
vengeance is their pleasure. When they fly again, 
they leave their agents, like Gessner's hat; to claim 
an undue respect and provoke the people. Thus 
the Irish have no permanency, no sympathy, no 
confidence — often no land, while land abounds. 
They do not feel the breath of a paternal govern- 
ment and sympathetic gentry. 

Now, we do not care to harp too much on the 
past. The past has done many things for which 
the present is not responsible. But when the past 
is reproduced, as far as can be, in the prt^sent ; 
when hatred is rife, and evictions are held in abey- 
ance only by a people at bay ; when landlord im- 
pudence and disrespect are rankling in landlord 
hearts, now happily afraid to utter them ; when a 
liberal -government has forgotten the wise words 
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once uttered by Earl Grey : " It is more urgent to 
do justice to Ireland than to treat her to martial 
law ; " then it is well to recall the past, and give it 
as a stimulating influence to all the Irish of to*day. 

The continuance of this state of things should 
have been known to the British mind, at least, early 
in 1871. It was then assured that the land bill of 
1870— as an evidence of goodwill, vastly superior 
to former British methods — was practically useless. 
The British lion should inevitably, and of his 
own instincts, howl for full justice for the Irish 
tenant. But no matter how often they were told 
of their inaction in and out of Parliament, they 
either called for the next question or scorned all de- 
mands. They had tlieir reasons, too. To interfere 
further for Irish occupiers was opposed to the tra- 
ditions of England. It would interfere with the 
rights of proi)erty ; and Old Palmerston's ban mot 
kept their souls in peace. "Tenant right is land- 
lord wrong." Now, let us see some of the traditions 
of England on this question of landlord right and 
tenant wrong. 

There was a time when almost the exact state of 
things that prevails in Ireland existed in England. 
Previously to the Reformation, landlords commenced 
to tear down cottages and hunt out tenants. They 
madelarge "enclosures," so-called, and sheep-walks. 
The people revolted, but the authorities took it for 
granted that there were real grievances. The clergy 
spoke on the people's side, and the Government 
tried in a paternal manner to ameliorate their con- 
dition. The clemency exercised in their cases ex- 
cited the admiration of the world. Still, it was a 
difficult question. The lords had gotten headway 
in devastation, and that state of things continued 
in succeeding reigns to Henry VIII, and after. 
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Poverty and wretchedness prevailed. The noble 
yeomanry of England was fast breaking up. The 
Reformation had made the lords more haughty and 
cruel. Still, under Elizabeth and Edward commis- 
sioners were appointed, and these commissioners 
had full discretion in certain counties over the 
lands, crown -lands and all. They were thus em- 
powered to regulate leases and rents, to reinstate 
tenants, and break down enclosures. Is this not a 
clear precedent for interfering with what are known 
as landlord rights ? This showed the recognition of 
the principle laid down by the psalmist, " that the 
heavens belong to the Lord ; but the earth he has 
given to the children of men." And in the reign of 
Philip and Mary like cases were given to the Star 
Chamber. Then, by such civil process, landlords 
known as depopulators were frequently consigned 
to Fleet street prison, often had to pay extraordi- 
nary fines, and let their extensive grazing lands to 
small farmers at fair rents. They seemed to know 
then that governments are for the protection and 
happiness of the people, not of a class. Why should 
governments not have power to declare the limits 
of so-called landlord rights, in order to dissipate the 
people's wrong? Why should she not have power 
to stop some specific accumulation of wealth when 
the additions cause the delay of the multitudes % 
Government imposes the death penalty. It forbids 
a landlord's preventing the running of railroads 
through his lands. It simply takes his land, and 
pays for it, when required for government purposes. 
Now, if this principle were recognized in England 
as applied to land, why may it not be recognized' 
to-day in Ireland \ Does nationality confer no 
rights because the nation are Irishmen ? 

Still, English legislators had their watchword ; 
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and men might decay, and hearts be broken, and 
famine might come ; they might be spoken to, but 
they were deaf as the rocks and careless as the 
breezes. They kept Old Palmerston's legacy, " Ten- 
ant right is landlord wrong." Ah! but they had 
other reasons. A great deal has been done for Ire- 
land in the last forty years ! Now, granting that, 
and I was willing to grant it, after my visit to Ire- 
land in 1877, in this part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury should not the w^ords of a French writer, 
considered true when written in 1863, be considered 
palpably true to-day : " W here justice is concerned, 
to do much is not sufficient, and so long as full 
justice has not been done, justice has not been done 
at all ?" Judge Fitzgerald, too, in his charge to the 
jury in the late trial, embodied some of their apol- 
ogies. ''The confiscations," he said, "of three or 
two centuries ago, were not, generally speaking, 
confiscations of the occupier at all. They were 
confiscations of the estates of those who then repre- 
sented the landlords of the country. And we can- 
not shut our eyes to this, that a great number of 
the present occupiers of land have nothing to do 
whatever with the former proprietors, but have 
come recently into occupation, and into contracts 
which they are asked to break. Such a statement 
is characteristic. It means this : In many cases of 
confiscation two or three centuries ago, the hus- 
bandman happened to remain for some time at least 
on his holding, and a great many of the tenant 
farmers of to-day cannot trace back a lineal descen~%: 
to the occupiers of three centuries ago. There hav ^ 
been countlesi? reasons why this is true. Therefor^^, 
it makes no difference to the tenant of to-day tb^sit 
Ireland has passed out of Irish hands, and tli< 
have no rights as a people to agitate their wroiii 
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Tt^ ^ English only confiscated in favor of English 
^^"ventnrers. In course of time the adventurers 
oixTy turned out the occupants. Irishmen not being 
^vl:xolly exterminated from the island, and being 
i^^c3essary to make annuities for landlords, they, as 
'^^^ ^ :find them, have no real grievances, and no right of 
^^ri^rgetic defense. That is logic ! 

-Another apology ! The English and Scotch ten- 
^^'^ts have nothing equivalent to or approaching 
*lte act of 1870. The landlord and tenant law in 
-t^eland is far more favorable to the occupying ten- 
than that of England or Scotland. To this we 
swer : In the last days of our native Parliament 
-■^^^land promised to be in twenty years the com- 
^^^'^xcial rival of England. But what prohibitory 
^ ^^2ces once did well, when yielded by the Crown to 
*1^^ clamorings of wholesale British shopkeepers, 
^i^^ union has done more successfully. It de- 
^tix*^yed our manufactures, and retarded woefully 
^^^'^X' commerce. Our water power is practically a 
I^^^xver no more. Our harbors are tranquil, and 
■^5^ vigable rivers run unruffled to the sea. Is there 
^^^ difference then in land competition ? Would 
^^ eviction in England mean the same as in Ire- 
^^^:id, where there are so many industries besides 
^^^ industry of agriculture ? Moreover, in England 
^^^ landlord is a resident of the same race and 
^^^ed as the tenant. Both bound by the same tra- 
nsitions. Is it so in Ireland? Still, I am willing to 
^^mitthat English tenants have grievances. Be- 
^5^^e the present reign, whilst the common law of 
7^^£land was in disuse in regard to the land ques- 
■"^^^n in Ireland, and new legislation was success- 
^^^-Xly and frequently invoked to make eviction 
^^:rfectly easy, and inexpensive, eviction was diffi- 
^Xt and very expensive in England. During the 
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present reign, whilst eviction in Ireland was still 
easy, the way was being cleared by degrees for the 
English landlords ; so that at the present day, 
whilst the landlords of Ireland have to take the 
easy step round the law of 1870, for the English 
lords, if their tenants are unable to pay their often- 
times enormous rents, the road to eviction is clear 
indeed. At best it would be this kind of an argu- 
ment — the argument of a police oflScer to a peace- 
ful citizen : " Brown, why do you complain when 
I club you ? Don't I do the same to Jones and 
Robinson?" What consolation would tliat be to 
Brown? And, believe me, there is a good deal of 
human nature in the English and Scotch tenant. 
Blinded by the glamour of aristocracy, they are 
slow to see their own interests — slow to see the 
manliness and independence of legitimate per- 
manency whilst paying high rents. But when 
they do see, perhaps they may join in the present 
awakening of the Irish voters all over England 
and in Scotland, and move to the object of their 
vision. 

So much for grievances. To what tribunal must 
these grievances appeal ? To Parliament and pub- 
lic opinion. The best way to appeal to public 
opinion seemed to be through Parliament ; for 
Parliament is the city placed on a high mountain. 
It cannot be concealed. Granted that the Irish of 
to-day are in knowledge of their position, and are 
determined to rise on stepping-stones of their 
former selves to better things, many think that 
the whole business is settled. This is a rash con- 
clusion, and betrays an ignorance of England. The 
Irish of to day do know themselves. They do 
know their wants. The first point they want to 
gain is permanency in their holdings. They feel 
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that this is a subject for legislation ; that the 
rights of a people are radically beyond the rights 
of individual property holding, provided always 
that the individual property owner is recompensed 
in submitting to the people's good. They believe 
with John Stuart Mill, though they may not be 
geneh^ly iacquainted with his writings, that '^ the 
land of every country belongs to the people which 
inhabits it." Not, of course, in an anarchical 
sense, but subject to just law. The point is, to get 
their rulers to believe as they do, or act as they 
desire. There is the difficulty. And this difficulty 
is moire clearly seen if you stand under the clock 
in the chamber of the English House of Commons, 
liook out over that assembly. Total number of 
members, 656. For England, 493 ; for Scotland, 
60; for Ireland, 103. Take away the true and 
faithful Irish members, some of the liberals and a 
few radicals, the rest are your English or Angli- 
cized legislators. One hundred are gray-bearded 
country squires, who are better acquainted with 
the turnips and mangel-wurzel than with legisla- 
tion; with spacious necks and heavy eye- 
brows—their utterance thick as a London fog — 
they know nothing of statesmanship. But they 
are sound voters, every one. The friend 
of Ireland rises. Domination and disdain come 
out in bold relief on their faces. The grin sardonic 
and the hoarse, heartless, jibing laugh show 
clearly that the Irish representative has made a 
point in favor of his country. Let that speaker 
talk about famine, present or prospective, they are 
all as incredulous as Beaconsfield regarding the 
Bulgarian atrocities. It was the opinion of Miles 
Standish, that the only tongue that would have any 
effect on the savage should be the tongue of fire 
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that speaks from the mouth of the cannon. Th 
names being changed, the opinion might be r 
lated of them. Surely, the civil Irish member ha 





nothing to gain from them. Civil, they laugh ; uj 
civil, they go into council like the beadles in 01iv4 
Twist, and say, '*They want more." What wi— ^3 
they do for Ireland ? Nothing if they cai 
Their owl cry shall be, '* We can't be put down 
clamor." Next question. Time passes in vain'ft 
these. To them reason brings no knowledge, ai 
experience no wisdom. You have about one hu 
dred radicals, liberals and rispublicans, most" 
radical in points not radical, mostly liberal 
things where liberality comes not to the degree 
a virtue, and as republicans, jumbling, splutteriHmg 
aristocrats. Where is the broad sweep of univer^^l 
Charity amongst them? Where is the leveliwc^S 
philanthropy that grinds to powder the barriers 
prejudice and bigotry ? "Where is the oblivion 
the Englishman in the man ? And nearly 4=00 
others— extraordinary only in how ordinary th^y 
are — ready to follow the lead, if it tend not 
overthrow Irish oppression. The Spooner spir: 
the spirit of Newdegate and Whalley, narrow a: 
unjust, with moral universality, is more or 
rampant amongst them all. Considering this, -^^^ 
find it no w^onder that Ireland is not in that con^S-^" 
tion wherein she, so favored, should find herself ^' 
properly governed. It is no wonder that gener(>^^^ 
strangers to day, like the amiable Thackeray 
ing his visit, should be sorry for this Niobe 
nations, and be perpetually made ashamed of bei 
happy many places within her borders. Biit : 

When tyranny's pampered and purple-clad minions 
Drive forth the lone widow and orphan to die, 
Shall no angel of vengeance unfurl his red pinions, 
And grasping sharp thunderbolts, rush from on high ? 
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Yes. The. kind and conciliating word was nol^ 
uttered in that house. The considerate attention 
w-as never given. . Seventy long, bitter yeara proved 
tbat respectfulness was of no avail. A few leading 
spirits enter. They flaunt back lies in their op- 
ponents' faces. Stolid eyes wince, under their 
arraignment. They obstruct, and Parliament is 
astonished. Parnell is soon the leader. Young, 
fairly eloquent, logical, progressive, truthful and 
generous. An effort. is made to choke his utter- 
ance, but there he stands like a stone wall — in voice 
*nd word like a mountain torrent or a Wexford 
pike — stating, the case of Ireland. The noble hearts 
^^*ound him are fluent, musical and courageous ; 
^iid as long as Parliaments are constituted in. any 
such manner as at present, such men will have an 
^.sorbing influence. Four years ago I sat beside 
^iui at a table in the tea-room of the House of 
Cpnamons. There was not a quorum for the House 
''hat night. Irishmen, indifferent to their coun- 
^•^y's cause, and many other members were at a 
party, at the mansion of a duchess. Justice Fitz- 
S^rald, in his late charge to tha jury, said of Par- 
'^^11, that he exhibited qualities which entitle him 
^^ rank as a great statesman — to be one of the first 
^^onff the first in the land — if his efforts were con- 
'^^ed within proper and legitimate limits. If his 
^flforts were so confined ; if he were a dumb ox in 
^■b.e House and out of it ; if he pandered to En- 
gland's petulance, and learned to betray, he would 
'^^ prized— he would be at the mansions of the 
S^^at ; but for such gewgaw he would not turn one 
l^oxight from his object. Thus he and his associ- 
^te^Q were there that night, and I knew that night 
*^^t he had in him the material that goes to make a 
^^^at man. With firm set lips and determined atti- 
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tude, silent and thoughtful, yet urbane and in- 
structive, he looked the very impersonation of a 
conviction, and that conviction is, ^'Ireland for 
the Irish." 

But as civility and argument failed, so failed ob- 
struction. High-handed taxes were being imposed 
on the Americans by George III and his friends 
one time. They sent George Washingtoiii to 
England to remonstrate. He was treated so haught- 
ily ^ttnd carelessly, that, at length, he demanded 
a positive answer. The Minister merely laughed 
at him, and George Washington went into the 
street with his hat in his hand, swearing vengeance 
against England. So, when the barometer was go- 
ing down in Ireland, and the English were haughty 
and careless as ever, the Irish leaders vowed 
the most tangible kind of resistance at hand, 
and originated the Land League. The woiid is 
filled with its history and workings. When black 
care and despond were settling on the Irish heart, 
in this living and working motive they forgot their 
care. You know how, directed by the tireless 
energy of its founders, it prevented evictions ; kept 
millions in the pockets of the tenants, took death 
away from the wake of famine, thus putting a prac- 
tical sanction on the words of the adage, "Aid 
yourself, and God will aid you." You know that if 
at this day there is a land bill before Parliameat, 
the Land League is the cause of it. We will only 
speak, then, of the Irish Land League as a political 
educator. The government always shrouded its©^^ 
in such mystery that the people did not understa^^ 
how they were governed. They were ignorant, to ^ 
large extent, of the number, as well as the fewne^^ 
of the rights accorded them. This is a practical ^ 
convenience to any people. 
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Senator Jones, of Florida, in a speech before the 
Xiegislatnre in joint session at Tallahassee, Jan. 19, 
1881, said : " Everything which tends to involve the 
operations of government in mystery, and to in- 
crease it in grandeur and power, goes to decrease 
responsibility in oflBice, and lessens the importance 
and dignity of the citizen, by substituting in his 
heart sentiments of slavish adoration and worship 
for that manly confidence which intelligent insight 
into public affairs never fails to inspire." All the 
people knew some years ago, by reason of this red 
tape and mystery, was, that once in a great while 
there was an election for members of Parliament. 
It was the interest of Irish dukes, and marquises, 
and earls, and viscounts, to raise dust clouds be- 
fore the people's eyes, and daze them into submis- 
sion. The Irish Government was a legalized clique ; 
and their question was how not to govern Ireland 
for the benefit of the people. It was all the time 
England against Ireland, landlord against tenant, 
ascendency against the people. The Lord Lieuten- 
ant has always been an English or Scotchman, and 
must have, by law, an anti-Irish sectarian qualifica- 
tion. Hence the members of the Privy Council, the 
commander of the forces, all the paid officers of the 
Crown, belong to the ascendency. And if some- 
times you find on the roll of position men with 
Irish names and ancestry, it is because they have 
become more English than the English themselves. 
All the employments, commands and dignities, all 
the vast patronage direct from the Castle and heads 
of departments in England, or indirect, and perme- 
ating every barony, go to the ascendency. The 
government of the counties is of the same kind. 
The Lieutenant is appointed. He appoints his 
deputies. The magistrates are appoml^^ ^xA ^^Wi 
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usually landlords or agents of one mind with the 
Castle. The Grand Jury is nominated by the High 
Sheriff, and these 23 jurors, mostly landlords, tax 
the people, who have no representation, for the con- 
struction of roads, bridges, quays, courts, prisons, 
police, county oflBicers, works of public charity, and 
various improvements, most of them done in their 
own interests. All country patronage goes to a 
lesser ascendency, and they call to their clerical 
aid those Cletterbucks, and Kettle wells, and Span- 
ners, and Shovellers, who arise, as if from the earth 
—perfect strangers— in every district in Ireland. A 
people might have some rights on paper, but such 
an ascendency would tend to frustrate any right, 
and a machine of such elaborate contrivance would, 
tend to confuse and overawe any people. Now, we 
contend that the Irish National Land League is th^ 
best possible school wherein to teach what are oa:* 
rulers' methods. It is a strict organization, made u iP 
of considerably more than half a million of men i ^■^ 
Ireland and America. 

Now, strictly concerted action and thought mea^* 
confidence. Under the influence of Land Leagi^^ 
confidence arise Land League utterances, criticisi^^ 
and literature. Under that influence great lie^^' 
tenants become mere men, the Privy Council a^^^ 
reduced to their proper importance ; Irishmen, wt*-^ 
have become provokingly and unjustly loyal, ^^ 
ceive the amount of respect they deserve, and ^^ 
more. The gluttons of ascendency as they eat 'C^^ 
all the salaries, whilst the Irish people merely sti^ 



ply them, are looked upon as so many harpies 




Britain descended on our harvests. And every it^ 
of this knowledge, in its mysterious way, mea^ 
power to Ireland, and weakness to her enemies. 
Thus has Parnell, by his own methods, set Irelaf^^ 
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le needed example of less talk, and more thought 
id work. Thus has he given her an opportunity 
safe and dignified resistance. Thus has he 
oked the sympathy in this generous country, not 
ily of Irishmen, but of all true men who enjoy the 
essings or its liberty ; and, therefore, we all so 
adly join hands with a united, determined and 
rogressive people. Whilst praising his work, we 
ust remember that it can never be known how 
luch a leader in a great, but difficult national 
luse has to endure. Yet the fast and faithful 
Sympathy of a race makes light every burden. We 
iad an ominous extract from the Times newspaper, 
)h of May, 1860. Speaking of the great future, it 
.ys: "There will then be again an Ireland, but a 
lossal Ireland, and an Ireland placed in the New 
' orld. We shall only have pushed the Celt west- 
txd ; ceasing for the future to be imprisoned be- 
een the Liffey and the Shannon, he will spread 
:>Tn New York to San Francisco. We must gird 
x* loins to encounter the Nemesis of seven centu- 
^s of misgovern ment. To the end of time a hun- 
ed millions of people, spread over the largest 
-titable area in the world, and confronting us 
erywhere by sea and by land, will remember that 
eir forefathers paid tithes to the Protestant 
-rgy, rent to absentee landlords, and a forced 
►edience to the laws which these had made." 
'Hturies must elapse before this prophecy could be 
Ily realized. Still, spread from New York to San 
'ancisco are the Celts pushed westward. And no 
ed for mere remembrance, they know that their 
tilers and brothers pay rents to-day to absentee 
tidlords and a forced obedience to many of the 
^s which these had made. Our hard-worked 
triots and allies will gain new endurance from. 
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these facts, strong support from their endeavors, 
and in the accruing benefit to our country, they shall 
deem themselves requited. 

In* spite of gloomy features, the prospects of Ire- 
land are bright to-day. There were agitations be- 
fore, but lacking many features that give interest to 
this. Even the agitation of the great and good 
O'Connell is outstripped by this. We, too, have a 
trusted leader. He has an improved and educated 
people at his back. He has an independent Irish 
press, matured and extended by the time since then. 
It is read on the mountain sides and in the glens, as 
well as in towns and cities. The organization of 
O'Connell' s following was meagre. They were held 
together by the musical chords that proceeded from 
his clarion tongue. The organization of Parnell is 
bound together by the poweif ul bonds of exact po- 
litical knowledge, and by the skillful manipulation 
of a strong master hand. Then no cables flashed 
the news of fresh, free national sympathy. Now 
there is the instantaneous communion of hope, sor- 
row and joy. Then the cruelties of English officers 
abroad, and the cruelties of prejudiced legislators 
at home, were hardly chronicled. Now the full 
light is turned on, and the great press illumines be- 
fore the world even the minutiae of a noble cause. 
Then the representation of Ireland, with a few glo- 
rious exceptions, were ignorant scions of a wretched 
ascendency. Now the representation is renaissafii- 
They stand out like men unterrified, and round 
their national periods with ease and skill. Th^^^ 
when the trumpet sounded and the lone great to\^'^^ 
(O'Connell) fell, was gone the bulwark of a people- 
Now, though the battlements may crumble o^^ 
castles, strength will laugh a siege to scorn. 

Now, this latter is an assertion. It requires ^ 
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ye examined. The country is organized in what 
}lie Irish priesthood tells us is a legitimate organi- 
sation. But the old remedy for Irish ilJs is again 
3eing tried; and flying columns scour the land. The 
leaders of the League cannot work as heretofore. 
Perhaps they shall be deprived of their liberty. 
The ascendency are again coercers. A certain 
lumber of Irishmen have schooled themselves into 
iltra loyalty. They were forced to silence of late ; 
>ut the protection of coercion makes them patent, 
vell-to-do slaves again. Will the tenant farmers, 
n whose favor we are speaking, casting off all foolish 
expressions, and discountenancing any useless acts 
)f violence, retaining only the safe, steady, dig- 
lified determination of lawful resistance, continue 
bo do the work at present being done, even though 
they should have to pass through the ordeal of 
Bourt and prison ? We confidently hope they are 
prepared for this. It can happen only to a few, 
and even their nearest relations could part with 
them with pleasure for the time ; for conscience is 
I force, and duty has a power to soothe away the 
punishment. If not, we should call them unworthy 
>f their cause and leaders. But it would be un- 
fenerous and unfounded even to doubt them. This 
8 so necessary that if, under the present strain, 
lie Irish tenants collapse in resolve and spirit, 
English public opinion will qall their grievances 
mreal. The English members will take public 
opinion as agreeing with their own. The bill will 
^ither not pass the House at all, or be stripped of 
its most useful features. Now, if energy be neces- 
^ry to arouse the Commons to a sense of necessity, 
^t is still more necessary to teach humanity and 
8en8e to the Lords. They are each an old Sir 
Oracle. They were well described iv\ a \ett,^T \.o ^^ 
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Sun from Dublin, dated February 2d : ''An effete 
collection of vicious old fools, as selfish and tyran- 
nical, as ignorant and purblind, as the Bourbons 
themselves, and to the full, as possessed with the 
notion of the divine right of the lower orders to 
hard work and grinding poverty." We are not 
acquainted with the qualities of the Bourbons, but 
that describes the lords. They have trained them- 
selves from their earliest years to exhibit empire 
and disdain equally on their manners and faces. 
Seasons may change and years roll on ; the world 
may know their inaction and sullen tyranny ; but 
as if unconscious of all the world beside, their 
motto remains, ''So it is and shall continue." 
Therefore, the steady resolve of the Irish tenants 
is necessary to force the hands of the British lords. 

If the Irish people, at home and abroad, do their 
duty — if they imitate the silence, solidity and reso- 
lution of their leader — the land question will be 
settled. The old scenes of desolation shall never 
be renewed. Even pending the benefit of legisla- 
tive independence, which, at this side of absolute 
liberty, would be the true panacea of Ireland's ills, 
agriculture would acquire a new life ; traders would 
prosper ; a new spirit would be infused by degrees 
into skilled labor ; the accumulations of money in 
Ireland will come to light ; manufactures and com- 
merce, already freed by law from prohibition and 
impediment, will proceed apace— so that the Irish 
people can live till other times and other men will 
treat her to a better meed of justice. The seven 
centuries of grinding oppression and unbridled 
tyranny will, as far as need be, be forgotten, and our 
old country, though many things should yet be 
desired, will have a reasonable happiness, prosperity 
and freedom. 

Meantime, no IrisVvmaTv ^\vo\W3l «N«t toY9;et that 
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in every age and in every clime love of country has 
been reputed a virtue. The words of Pericles, the 
great law-giver of Athens, have passed into a 
proverb : " They who die in service of country are 
immortal as the gods." The words of the Roman 
poet live in everlasting youth fulness : " It is sweet 
and honorable to die for one's country." Our 
minds shonld revert to the legacy of the Roman 
knight, Quintus Curtius, who, as he leaped into 
the cavern that opened near the steps of the old 
Roman capitol, cried out: "Nothing so valuable 
as a patriot." We have a country rich and beau- 
tiful as theirs. We have a history covered with 
truer glories. We have traditions which exalted 
reason loves to dwell upon. We have a creed that 
sanctified the love of country, so that every Irish 
saint, from Muredach and Benignus to Malachy 
and Lawrence O'Toole, loved their native land, 
with passionate regrets for her troubles and joy 
for her triumphs. Then must our love of country 
be the silver link that binds us always to the old 
land ; and not only us, but the children of Irish- 
men born on this soil. The Israelites under Moses 
returned only to the country marked by the foot- 
steps of their fathers. With greater reason should 
all Irish- Americans, fed on the nourishment of true 
liberty, remember the glories of their race, and 
cheerfully unite in that race's aspirations for ^e 
happiness of their country. 

And if, no matter how sea-divided, the members 
of the Gael remain one in name, one in fame, one 
in the increase of knowledge, one in the determina- 
tion to unlock the iron grasps of the old callous 
tyranny, the time will come when the ancient crown, 
so long in disuse, will be placed once more upon 
the brow of Ireland, and firmly set upon its crest, 
shall shine the jewel Independence. 
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Address to the People of St. Ambrose's Parish, 
Brooklyn, on 

TEMPERANCE. 

The only true and real honor to which man can 
aspire on earth is that which is conferred on ac- 
count of virtue. Now, virtue practically consists 
in ruling our lives, according to the eternal laws 
of God, as those eternal laws are made known to us 
by reason and revelation. But virtue in general 
contains a number of particular virtues, diflFerent 
according to their different objects. Amongst the 
particular virtues there are four which, as the 
great landmarks in the spiritual domain, are called 
the four cardinal virtues. These are prudence, 
justice, fortitude and temperance. A division of 
general virtue, they contain under them other 
virtues, which are singled out to enable us the 
better to judge of our duties. Thus temperance 
is one of the great and glorious virtues, which are 
the principal rules to measure the acts of men. 

Temperance is exercised with regard to those 
pleasures which, in a special manner, pertain to the 
preservation of the human family, but principally, 
according to the ordinary mode of thinking, to the 
maintaining of the individual. These are the 
pleasures of eating and drinking. And under tem- 
perance, so understood, comes sobriety, which tends 
to moderate the affection to, and the use of, intoxi- 
cating drink. Opposed to the virtue of sobriety 
is the vice of intemperance — the word used in a 
limited, but palpable sense. And it is of the vice 
and virtue that we intend to treat with you. 

Intemperance is the habitual over-indulgence in 
drinking spirituous liquors, with or without posi- 
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tive intoxication. Our characteristic excellence 
is reposed in reason. Our characteristic debase- 
ment, then, is reposed in leveling ourselves to the 
condition of brutes, by depriving ourselves of 
that reason wherein we were likened to the 
Creator. This is positive drunkenness, whilst in- 
temperance may be only the short path that leads 
to it. Drunkenness is more easily described than 
defined. It signifies a body bloated and a soul 
blunted ; a mind displaying itself in freaks, not 
actions ; riotous behavior ; the bitterness within 
manifesting itself without. You easily know 
drunkenness as the monster of frightful mien, 
which, to be hated, needs but to be met with, but 
with which, unfortunately, men too often gi'ow 
familiar ; and thus unfortunately too often endure 
and embrace. You know it by its fruits — the 
foolish and unreal joy, the cursing, the scurrilit^^ 
the uncleanness, the random talk, and the dullness of 
intellect in the individual, and by the adversity and 
despair which follow in its w^ake. The intoxicated 
man has been compared to a shipwreck. The pilot 
is drunk, the helm dashed to pieces ; the ship first 
reels, and by swallowing too much, is itself swal- 
lowed up at last. The lines of Hudibras apply to 
intemperance and its result : 

** Man with raging drink inflamed 
Is far more savage and untamed ; 
Supplies his loss of wit and sense 
With barbarousness and insolence. 
Believes himself the less he's able. 
The more heroic and formidable, 
Lays by his reason in his bowls, 
As Turks are said to do their souls. 
Until it has so often been, 
Shut out of its lodging and let in, 
At length it never can attain, 
To find the right way back again, 
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Now, let me state to you a fact which I will ask 
you to consider with me, that, intemperance should 
be discontinued as the friend of the devil only, 
but the enemy of man. 

Man may be considered as a citizen of the State, 
as the member of a private family, and as an in- 
dividual governing, ruling and directing his posi- 
tion for the present and prospects for the future. In 
either of these lights, intemperance is his enemy, 
temperance his friend. 

The principle of a man as a citizen should be that 
he strive to be a good one. The hopes and interests 
of the nation should be his hopes and interests. 
Now, the hopes and interests of the State are in the 
physical and mental integrity of its individuals. 
Whatever interferes with the integrity of mind or 
body thus far interferes with the well being of the 
State, and opposes directly what should be man's 
patriotic principle as a citizen. But of that kind is 
this vice. And here is the place for us to lay 
down the proposition : Intemperance is opposed to 
health. The State recognizes the uses of health. 
So do we all. Wealth brings no cheer, and love 
and honor look like spectres when health departs. 
Yet it is this dictator intemperance that bids depart 
this grand God's boon to man. 

When we say a man is intemperate, we mean him 
to be intemperate in the use of alcoholic liquors. 

Alcoholic liquors ! — liquids that contain alcohol ; 
and alcohol ! — the product of the putrification of 
certain vegetable substances ; and — mark me— is a 
poison. Administered in certain doses, it kills as 
surely as does strychnine. No other poison in the 
world is used as a beverage. But poisons are some- 
times used as medicines ; and we.admit that alcohol 
can be used as medicine for the sick in the same 
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way as laudanum or strychnine, according to phy- 
sycians' orders. When alcohol forms part of alco- 
holic liquors, the mixture kills only in larger doses. 
It does not cf^se to be a i)oison. 

But you will say to me, the wisest and most 
patriotic men of ancient times spoke respectfully of 
wine as a harmless beverage. I answer they never 
sprike respectfully of the strong liquors of to-day 
that are not called wines. In truth, thev did not 
have them. Even their wine was very different 
from what is rejiuted good wine to-day. Amongst 
the most respectable people of ancient times, the 
cui>-bearers brought the grapes to the table, and 
pressed them there and then for present use. Their 
wine was mostly the blood of the grape. They 
I^raised their wine for its sugar-qualities, not for 
its fermentative — for its weakness, not for its 
strength. High temi)erature and air are required 
for fermentation — for the converting the sugar of 
grape juice to alcohol. In order to prevent this 
process, they stopped their wine vessels tightly, and 
immersed them in cold water. Stronger wines than 
these were known in Scripture as bad wines. These 
wines were weak enough you will say. Yet tem- 
perate people used only one part of wine to five 
parts of water. But even the strong wines, noted 
for their evil qualities, were mere spring water 
compared to the distillations of the present day. 
And to show that national and patriotic men were 
on their guard, I will give some instances. 

We read that at the siege of Troy, one thousand 
years before Christ, whilst Priam was King, Hector, 
his son, and the hero of the defence, returned from 
the battle with the Greeks outside the walls of the 
city. He met his mother at the beautiful palace of 
Priam, and she said to him : '' Surely the detested 
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sons of the Acheans must have pressed you hard 
when you have thus returned to offer libations to 
the immortal gods from the lofty citadel. But wait 
till I bring you genial wine, that you may refresh 
yourself." It was then that he interposed : "Bring 
me not wine, venerable mother, lest you enervate 
me, and I forget my strength and valor." Accord- 
ing to a great soldier of a far-oflf age, for strength 
and valor and patriotism and duty, no need of or 
place for even wines ; and this is equally applicable 
whether it represents the sentiments of the real 
historic character or Homer the Poet. 

Old Rome, the conquering mistress of the world, 
said to her legionary sons : '' If you are thirsty, there 
is the river ; it is the best drink. Take it at dis- 
cretion. If you do not like that, wait till the 
baggage— impedimenta— comes up, and take your 
ratiou of posca-acidulated water." Three parts 
pure water to one of pure vinegar! The awful 
mother of those dear legions, in seeming sternness, 
communicated a blessing, and thus, according to 
DeQuincy, she drove away the phantoms that haunt 
the couches often of our great nations. 

Pliny, the best of the pagans, 18 centuries ago, 
said of the wines of his country— they produce 
headache, dropsy, madness, dysentery and stomach 
complaints. He, remember, spoke only of fer- 
mented wines, after all. What would he say if he 
lived in these days, and see and taste the hundreds 
of fermented distilled, drugged and medicated 
draughts that people drink. He would say, though a 
pagan, that he fell upon evil times. Thus, if facul- 
ties and limbs be good for the commonwealth, what 
destroys the faculties and unnerves the limbs must 
be treated with caution. I read of a man who, when 
asked to drink the health of his Majesty, the King, 
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made a good answer : " Till lam convinced that im- 
pairing my own health will improve his Majesty's, 
I will preserve the use of my faculties and limbs to 
employ them both in his service, if ever he has 
occasion for them." 

Even these few remarks are enough, I think, to 
impress you with the fact that intemperance is op- 
posed to health. But more tangible still are the 
testimonies of great scientists of our own age. 

The English physicians not many years ago gave 
it as their formal opinion, that stimulants are not 
desirable at all for a man in health, and in sick- 
ness only as medicines A London physician, Dr. 
Carpenter, of University College, eminently skilled 
in chemistry and the physiology of temper- 
ance, laid down a number of propositions, which 
he proves amply to my satisfaction, and more — to 
the satisfaction of the entire medical profession. 

I select a few : 

I. — The action of alcohol on the animal body in 
health is essentially poisonous, producing such a 
disturbance in the regular current of vital action, 
as when a sufllcient dose or succession of doses is 
administered, becomes fatal. 

II. — The consequence of the hal)itual excessive 
use of alcoholic liquor is precisely such as the 
study of its effects, in poisonous doses, would lead 
us to anticipate. 

III. — The habitual moderate use of alcoholic 
liquors has a tendency to produce morbid actions 
in those organs especially acted upon by them, 
which ultimately manifest themselves in various 
chronic diseases of advanced life. 

Here we find the action of pure alcohol to be poi- 
sonous ; the action of pure alcoholic ^ liquors 
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equally so; even moderate drinking to mean a 
very slow depreciation, leading to death; bad ef- 
fects proportionate to the quantity of alcohol ; 
chronic inflammation of the stomach to be prevented 
only by the death of the intemperate man, and 
the time of death to be regulated by time of drink- 
ing and the quantity drank. 

If you add to this that we do not live in the easy 
climate, but a trying, varying and nervous one, 
where it is hard enough even for the sober man to 
p reserve health, and that the health of every man 
is a blessing to the commonwealth, the good, faith- 
ful citizen must be temperate. 

It is surely useful for the country that its citizens 
should be law-loving and law-abiding. Now, things 
have not changed since the days of Horace, when 
potus andexlex were exchangeable terms. I think, 
also, that if I were looking for a tyrant, I would not 
seek him at the table of plain fare and water. If 
I sought out a traitor to our flag, I should seek 
him whence Booth emerged to kill Abraham Lin- 
coln, the teetotaler, from the adjoining saloon and 
the companionship of the brandy bottle. It is good 
work for the lees and dregs of brain, to plan disgrace, 
and dishonor, and liei?. Yes, the very philosophy of 
political greatness is based on virtue, and temper- 
ance is mingled into the groundwork virtue. Ig- 
norance cannot abide with knowledge, Christ with 
Belial, or drunkenness with moral good. But it 
has its companions in meanness, selfishness, the 
spirit of anarchy, and the spirit of murder. And 
the wrong done the State does not end with the 
intemperate man himself. He communicates the 
tendency to the children, very often idiocy and 
mental debility. Thus do we find each intemperate 
man, as far as he can, fostering a full grown plague 
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for the State, and nursing, as well as may be, the 
root and germ of most public evils. 

But, my friends, as men, collected together in 
society, we are members of a twofold government— 
the State and the Church. We have seen that to 
have at heart the honor and profit of the State, it 
is necessary to be sober. We may now see that to 
have at heart the honor of the Church, it is neces- 
sary, likewise, to be sober. Herein we shall see 
how ill befits the Church the drunkenness of her 
children. 

In the Church there are no civilians. Each and 
every one of us is enrolled by baptism under the 
banner of the Cross, to fight Christ's battle. He is 
before us, carrying His cross, as the ensign we ought 
to follow. Now, the nature of the fight and the 
nature of the enemies point out to us in the clearest 
manner the necessity of temperance. 

The fight is a fight with the sword of the Spirit 
against the world, the flesh and the devil. What 
is the easiest way to blunt that sword ? By intem- 
perance. What most surely takes our minds away 
from the ends for which we were created, and fixes 
them fastly on this passing world ? It is intemper- 
ance. What is it that approaches with stealthiest 
step, our nature corrupted by the fall, and fans the 
flame of concupiscence most vigorously ? It is in- 
temperance. It i3 the same which, the world over, 
is found urging men to desert from the army of 
their Saviour to join the standard of the Evil One. 
And where is the Catholic's excuse ? Christ, who 
goes before us, is the God who pronounces woe to 
those who rise up early in the morning to follow 
drunkenness, and who declares that the gates of 
heaven are closed against the drunken, as well as 
^ against the lustful, man. Think you that they are 
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active soldiers in the.aimv of Christ, who, when 
fighting, fight only against their friends ; who, if 
they stand sentry at all, guard only the fuel for 
their intemperate fires, whilst the world, the flesh 
and the devil gain headway by their crime. 

Yes, in both the commonwealths many a man 
whom nature destined to be the help of the Church 
and the help of the State, -stagnated into the mire 
of political and religious worthlessness by intem- 
perance. Unfit to livej because the foe of his coun- 
try and creed. Unfit to die, because the soul is 
dead ; but, in truth, in the end leaving the wreck 
of a body burned from alcohol to the uncaring 
State, and the very dead remains of a soul to be 
hurled from the Catholic Church into perdition. 

The words of Dr. Johnson apply to the intem- 
perate man in relation to the State : " Health is so 
necessary to all the duties of life, as well as pleas- 
ures of life, that the crime of squandering it is equal 
to the folly; and he that for a short gratification 
brings weakness and disease upon himself, and for 
the pleasure of a few years condemns the maturer 
and most experienced jjart of his life to the chamber 
and tlie couch, may be justly reproached, not only 
as a spendthrift of his own happiness, but as a rob- 
ber of the public — as a wretch that has voluntarily 
disqualified himself for the business of his station, 
and refused that part which Providence has as- 
signed to him in the general task of human nature." 
And the words of Cnrdinal Manning apply to him 
in his relations to the Church: "If we had one 
foot in heaven, and were to leave off mortifying 
ourselves, we should fall from grace." 

Now, let us examine the effects of drunkenness 
on the private family. There are cases when the 
drunken son brings down iiis father's gray l\alY^\w 
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sorrow to the grave, and breaks the heart of his 
mother. There are even sometimes cases when 
that most fulsome of all blots on the face of hu- 
manity, an intemperate female, plays such freaks 
before heaven as to make the angels weep, and 
to madden the souls of man. But strange, it is 
not generally the subalterns of the little monarchy 
which is called a family that froth out the 
desolation of drunkenness on the home hearth. No, 
it is oftenest the monarch of the little circle — the 
head of the house. For him is oftenest reserved 
to hiccough forth treachery against her whom God 
has joined to him by a great and manifest sacra- 
ment, and to freeze the souls of his hapless children 
with fear. For him is oftenest reserved to shift 
his crying lone and famished brood from sorrow to 
sorrow — to trifle with enormities too much for a 
brute — with no intellect to point out to him the 
terror of his ways, yet accountable, because he 
voluntarily entered on the way of drunkenness, to 
the. loss of his reason. Thus is the source of the 
family happiness poisoned. And all this : Whilst 
to be happy at home is the natural aim of every am- 
bition, whilst to. make a hapi^y home hearth for 
weans and wife is the true pathos and sublime of 
human life. 

We have said that it is usually heads of families 
that are drunkards. There is no more sad reflec- 
tion than this, and it is easily accounted for. Let 
us put the number of drunkards to-day in the 
United States at five hundred thousand. There is 
not one of those who was not once a bright-eyed, 
laughing, innocent child, the jjride of parents, who 
did not cease from play, as he saw the drunkard 
pass, to scorn his drunkenness and himself. After 
a while the little shares began to be drawn around 
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them, for a length of time like silken threads, in- 
visible, greater and greater. He had only a little 
symptom of weakness at the altar where he was 
married. By degrees, by degrees, it went on, till 
somebody noticed, to the surprise of others, that 
he had some bad habits of late. This was in the 
family. It was concealed diligently. It was visi- 
ble to the friends only a longtime afterwards. By 
and by it was known to the neighbors, and in time 
the whole world could see the big, strong bonds 
. that bound that man to his disgrace. This, then, is 
the terrible experience which we have noticed, that 
lifelong tippling oftenest breaks out into open 
drunkenness at the age of forty or fifty. What a 
terrible time— when the children are old enough to 
be disgraced, and to feel their disgrace ; when the 
boys are old enough to be disgusted sometimes 
into vying with their father in his intemperance. 
Just at a time when the wife was boasting to her 
friends that he always liked a drink, but never 
went too far ; just at a time when the hot blood 
of youth had grown cooler ; when domestic habits 
would grow on a productive soil ; when even 
worldlings, who had been careless and indiflferent, 
would begin to get mystical lore from futurity, to 
let in the light through the chinks in the soul's 
old battered cottage ; when they would buy or 
borrow a beads, and commence, better late than 
never j their sense and their sainthood. Now all 
that is over. Tliat is the time when drunkenness 
oftenest comes. And how frequent ! It has been 
computed that one of every thirteen of those who 
drink die drunkards. 

And when this head of the family is in the trap, 
is it easy to get him out? If so, the world, at 
least, will easily excuse a man for trusting to luck 
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in his youth and drinking when it conies. Bnt, no I 
The story told by St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, 
bears on this point. A certain Theotymos was told 
by his physician to abstain henceforward from 
drinking, otherwise he should lose his eyesight. 
He took a little time to consider. After that he 
said coolly, " Vale^lumen amicum ."' (FareweU light, 
my friend), and he drank as before. I knew a man 
mvself who said to his doctor, under like circnm- 
stances, "A short life and a merry one," and death 
soon came to him. You know of several such cases. 
Thus comes, and mostly stays, my friends, the one 
domestic misfortune, compared with which all 
others are domestic joys, and tbat is intemperance. 
Fear and terror, cruelty, scandal and sin run riot 
in the drunkard's home. When he is outside, he 
meets with drunkards like himself. Beasts like 
their kind, so they sup together. They intone to 
each other like beasts, often in foolish and obscene, 
though unreal joy. This is generally the case. 
Constituted in their haunts, you would consider 
them as much fools as rognes, but now they roll 
home. The fires were pent up ; now they belch forth 
in a rage, unprovoked, but terrible, against the 
members of their peaceful family. O, this surely 
is the greatest domestic misfortune ! Accident, dis- 
ease, cold, malice or disaster may enter the door of 
you who are temperate and abide in your house, 
but there is consolation in the sweet interchange of 
domestic thought, and there is a head to see the 
situation and make the best of it. If death pays a 
visit, religion goes before, and no cursing breaks in 
upon the even resignation of the dying. It is 
whispered around, ''Happy to die as he is dying." 
In such a home the inmates master a little of the 
philosophy of the Thracians of old, who wept when 
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the child was born, and feasted wheii the man died. 
Crosses and disappointments will come, but as we 
sometimes leave the beautiful vales and climb the 
ragged mountains, so the unevenness of life makes 
us happier than ever when the genial current of 
our life returns. One thing is true : in the homes 
where all are men, and the beast of drunkenness 
enters not, there you have the minimum of sorrow ; 
there sorrow is lightened as much as humanity can 
lighten it. Temperance ! How beautiful. Intem- 
perance ! How hideous. Temperance, that gives 
sunshine to the soul, beatitude to the body, that 
provisions the citadel of woman's heart with hajipi- 
ness, though the winter and the enemy be at the 
gates. Happiness is a foreign iiower on earth. Un- 
clouded happiness is not a iiower of e^rth, at all. 
But here is the nearest approach to it. It gave long 
life to the Patriarchs ; command to the rulers of Is- 
rael; to Greece the greatest orator; to Rome, in 
Pliny, the wisest son she ever had. It gave to the 
calendar every saint that is honored on Catholic 
altars. It gives, to-day, to the nations their best 
and wisest men. But, more than all, in their homes, 
it gives light and warmth to their hearths. It fills 
their corn-bins. It weighs down their pockets. It 
spreads contentment like a garment over their 
house, and sends their well-clad children laugh- 
ingly to school. 

INTEMPERANCE, HOW HIDEOUS ! 

As we have all seen the homes which sobriety 

enlivened, have we not all seen the homes which 

drunkards blighted? Have we not all seen the 

' Catholic child tremble as the holy name of Jesus, 

the only one under heaven given to men whereby 
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they mnst be saved, served the ends of profanity 
on the vile lips of a drunken father ? Have we not 
all heard the raving slanders uttered against vir- 
tuous wives and virtuous daughters ? And we have 
seen the respectable children of respectable parents 
die by slow murder at the hands of such tyrants — 
die by the weary and sorrowful waitings througlr 
the lone small hours of the morning, waitings tha, 
lead only to lacerations of heart and soul, to sland^ 
and contumely and violence. Truly, though tl^ 
drunkard is unfit to die, far more is he unfit ft 
live ; being the scandal of our common humanity 
the enemy of his country and the enemy of h_ 
home. 

But great an enemy as he is to home and countir^ 
no less is he an enemy to himself. 

See the development and the history of drunkex^ 
ness in the individual. There is a principle in tl3 
constitution of man by which, from repeating life 
acts, he acquires a habit ; and these habits, in whos 
acquisition there is a pleasure of sense, are mos 
easily acquired. It is hard to acquire the habit c: 
prayer and fasting, but very easy to acquire tXi 
habit of indulging the sense of taste. Now, thoug" 
some men, in becoming gluttons, contract the hat>i 
of appetite at many hours of the day, yet it is ra.x'^ 
to find so professional a glutton that he can eat ^^ 
all hours. But the habit of drinking can be brought 
to the perfection of infamy. The young man, as he 
goes from glass to glass and from day to day, is 
creating all this time, without his suspicion, a cer- 
tain disposition in his organism which creates in 
him the aptitude for receiving a still greater quan- 
tity, together with a morbid, unquenchable thirst. 
He is now a hard drinker. But he has his thinking 
moments. There was a time when he had a strong 
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desire to be respected and respectable before hte 
fellow-men. Now he beholds with horror that 
there is something in his path to prevent it. And 
this is a good place to see what position the world 
of to-day is taking on the drunkard's conduct. 

Hard drinking, a relic of a peculiar class of bar- 
barism, had a kind of respectability up to a com- 
paratively late date among a certain class in Great 
Britain. Two things distinguished the higher 
classes — ignorance and drink. The lower classes 
were not slow to imitate their aristocratic neigh- 
bors. There arose a conventional artificial connec- 
tion between drink and courtesy. When a bargain 
was struck, it had to be a wet bargain. When a 
stranger entered the workshop or the harvest field, 
he had to pay his footing. There were merry wakes 
and fighting weddings. The daily inebriation of 
comfortable workers of North Britain was as regu- 
lar as clockwork. The conversation mainly hinged 
on drinking. The songs were based on drinking, 
and a delirium of intemperance prevailed. Fami- 
liarity with the vice made it appear less odious, or 
surrounded it with a false glory. But, my friends, 
we have left these times behind. They have left 
many traces in Great Britain, but very few here. 
In this country no such thing as boasting of one's 
capacity for drinking is recognized. Foolish usages 
are dead or dying. If men drink hard to-day, and 
have the semblance of a character to support, they 
drink in quiet and as if by stealth. This kind, 
though not much better than the public parade of 
drinking, shows, however, the growing disrepute of 
intemperance. The bards no longer disgrace their 
songs by the worship of Bacchus. Conversation no 
longer hinges on such vile subjects. The whole civi- 
lized world to-day know well that drunkenness 
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urges the very muscles of men into angry action, 
causing contentions and murders. They know 
that drinking is the preparation of the thief, or the 
assassin for his work, as prayer is the preparation of 
the temperate man for his labor. They know that 
its increase measures the increase ojf crime, and 
vice versa. They know that it renders impossible 
the provisions which prudence would make for the 
future. That it makes good times bad, and bad 
times unbearable. That it is more apt to enter the 
homes of the poor and unfortunate than those of 
the rich and lucky, as if it rejoiced to reduce at 
least some homes to the veriest demon houses on 
earth ; that it arouses the midnight groans, to 
which the cold walls of the prisons, penitentiaries, 
lunatic asylums and hospitals are used to echo. 
They know that it is the parent of three-fourths of 
all the pauperism ; that it is a dead loss to the coun- 
try of nearly all the articles of which liquors are 
made ; that it is a dead loss to the country of all 
the property destroyed by fire and water through 
its instrumentality ; that it paralyzes productive 
industry by paralyzing skill and strength. When 
they know all this, how can they respect drunken- 
ness or drunkards ? Thus in all the Northern coun- 
tries, whose people are more exposed to this vice, 
there is a public and growing disrespect for drink- 
ing and contempt for drunkards. And what pre- 
vails in civilized countries generally prevails in 
your own community, your own city. 

Our citizens look out upon their city. They see 
raggedness in drunken homesteads, and thriftiness 
in sober. They see stupjidity in drunken home- 
steads ; clear-headednesss in sober. They see sick- 
ness and sorrow in drunken homesteads ; health 
and happiness in sober. How can they fail to hate 
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the vice, and to point the finger of pitying scorn at 
him who is the author of his home's woe. Can 
any one here spnrn public opinion ? He who spurns 
a well-formed public opinion spurns the virtues by 
which its favor is gained. And this, at length, the 
hard drinker commences to do in earnest. 

Meantime, as the soul acts on the body, tlie body 
likewise acts on the soul. Generous impulses were 
there. They steal away one by one, as the habit 
grows worse. All this time the man drinks and 
drinks. All this time the soul becomes viler and 
viler, less and less the image of God. All this 
time the man drinks, and wants more. All this 
time the soul drinks in sin, and wishes for more. 
Piety was there. It is now stifled, as if in liquor 
fumes. Nothing remains save the last embers of an 
unpractical or dead faith, to show the devil that 
he had conquered a Christian. Thus, with nerves 
relaxed, and bloodshot eyes, and trembling hands, 
and tottering limbs, with an entire constitution 
tending towards drink, with a soul that exhibits 
itself, as if a bad spirit, in laughs and screams, and 
blasphemies, too maudlin for hope, too stupid for 
despair, defiant of God, yet afraid of the devil, 
that man, had he the least intelligence remaining, 
would see that he is in the middle of the current, 
where returning were as hard as going over. Such 
a man commits a wholesale sin by becoming a 
drunkard, a special deadly sin every time he is pos- 
itively aflfected by drunkenness, and is guilty of 
all the sins which he commits in his madness, be- 
cause he voluntarily gave rise to the cause from 
which he knew such effects were known, likely to 
proceed. 

Other bad habits there are, yes ; but the sober 
mind screws its courage to the s ticking-place ; calls 
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on the Father of Mercy, and filling the sober body 
with energy, the man of that mind and body, 
when he wills, clutches the overgrown habit and 
strangles it. But the drunken mind in the drunken 
body, unseeing and uncaring, awaits results. The 
recording angel takes the notes, meantime death is 
around. The renewed, the sobered intellect sees 
God in his anger, and broods over the judgment in 
eternity. Thus you see that the drunkard is a 
great foe to himself. 

What happens here is the reflex of what happens 
in eternity. Stealthily comes drunkenness, and the 
drunkard, nevertheless, thinks that all will be well 
in the end. He sees no God to rebuke him. He 
even sees no death in the world around him. But 
in the same manner, as he falls imperceptibly into 
the habit, he falls imperceptibly into the judgment. 
And as intemperance held him fast, even though he 
did not foresee it, so should God hold him fast in 
the power of death and the demon. 

Thus is the drunkard the enemy of his country, 
the enemy of his family, and the enemy of himself. 
That he is the enemy of God you know very well, 
but it becomes plainer still from the word of God. 
"As I live,'' said the Lord, "the drunkard shall 
never enter into the Kingdom of Heaven." Just as 
the drunkard is the foe, the sober man is the friend 
of home and country, and of God. Sober men, it 
is true, there have been who were bad citizens and 
bad fathers, but the exception only proves the rule. 
God teaches us not by partial, but by general laws. 
As sober he has, at least, one good quality. As a 
drunkard, he would be of all bereft. 

Now, my friends, there are several classes of per- 
sons in Jour district. I behold young men and 
young wom^ii. *They are living still in the bright- 
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ness of their first communion and confirmation. 
We have a word of caution for them. Yes, yon 
can hardly refrain from the idea that you will live 
to be old, and that you will always retain self-re- 
spect and piety, that intemperance can never ap- 
Ijroach you. But you will be put under infiuences. 
Time may undeceive you, causing you to endure 
what now you hate, and to embrace what now 
would make you shudder. Now simple, innocent, 
natural amusements are enough for you ; but the 
time will come when art and contrivance will bid to 
improve your pleasures. There is the rub ; there is 
the danger. It is easier for you now to regulate a 
good behavior than when lost to restore it, as it 
is easier to preserve health than when lost to gain it. 

The Spartan elders strove to create among the 
young a hatred for intemperance, by bringing in a 
drunkard to their feasts. This need not be done for 
you. Now is the time for you to remember, that 
little streams swell to bigger streams ; streams 
swell to rivers, and rivers to seas. So do habits in- 
crease, receiving tributaries till they drown the 
soul. Keep away from the social glass, or it will 
lead you to the care-drowning, the conscience-coax- 
ing and grief -dispelling, all of which are illusions 
and snares. What is the memory which certain 
men of your acquaintance, once fair in character and 
feature, left behind them ? Their friends speak of 
them in whispers ; they say they had good traits, 
but bad company did it. Their children are ashamed 
to pronounce their name. That might be your case, 
if you do not look before you. 

Then put it up as on a sign-board over the en- 
trance of your young lives, ''AH are not men that 
wear the human form." They are men who, havinf»- 
the honor of their country, creed and God at heart 
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regulate their own honor by prudence and temper- 
ance. If there be the semblance of an apology for 
drink in the old, there is none for the young, with 
the hot blood flowing through their veins. It is now 
by vigorous resistance, it is now by even total 
abstinence, that youth should have practice to set 
their minds above the sensual appetites, and to en- 
kindle in, their souls a vigor and resolution that 
will secure them power of resistance for the day, 
when the world and the devil will add charms to 
the guilt that will tempt them. Thus shall youth 
develop to manhood, looking up all the time, and go 
to heaven by the approved path of sobriety, as well 
as justice. 

There are also persons who profess temperance 
as members of a brotherhood, who profess to give 
an example of watching over the virtue. To them 
I would say, prosper e procede et regna (proceed 
and conquer). You may see a bright soul exulting 
onwards towards the heart of God in temperance 
and Grod's love, but you come to a time when you 
can see in that soul the frailty of human nature. 
One solitary crime of drunkenness, one act of infi- 
delity to the promises you made, and the curtain 
of death may close upon you. You may forfeit 
the star-paved home, which is the lot of those who 
live soberly, justly and piously. He alone who 
perseveres to the end shall be saved. We trust 
that you will be always thus faithful. There is 
nothing which, to our mind, looks so like predes- 
tination to heaven as the virtue which you openly 
profess. Ask, then, the God of Temperance for 
perseverance, and He will grant it. Thus shall 
you every day of life live in the cosy dwelling of 
love and religion. Thus shall you always be able to 
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bear up under the changes and chances to which 
your life shall be subject. 

But, perhaps, there are intemperate people 
wrestling with the vice. How are you to arise on 
stepping stones of your dead selves, to better 
things? We answer, whilst your bodies can bear 
it,and whilst your souls preserve their powers— shat- 
tered, to be sure, but not yet to pieces — make the 
one enthusiastic effort to break the connection, to 
stand converted in your souls, and join an organiza- 
tion that you may remain converted. And here let 
us say a word about organization. 

• Wherever there is an end to be gained that tends 
to the good of the many, the effort to gain it, if you 
perceive, is preceded by organization. Why ? Be- 
cause experience tells the people of its practical 
use and necessity. The State is an organization, 
whose end is to administer laws for regulating 
human society. The Church, though preternatural, 
is a society, whose end is to lead man to God. 
Within them both there are countless organizations, 
some tending to help the State in gaining its end, 
others to help the Church, others for the selfish 
good of individuals, but all working surely for 
some end. Now, of all these lesser organizations 
which have a good tendency, there is none which 
deserves a greater portion of man's sympathy than 
that which labors to make men better, both as mem- 
bers of the State and as members of the Church. 
Of this kind is the temperance society, whose ob- 
ject is to help the State in regulating society, and 
to help the Church in leading men to God. 

There was a time when man's mode of living was 
generally simple ; but habits have grown upon the 
world, as on individuals. Latter centuries, and 
later years particularly, bring home this truth. 
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The enemy, intemperance, has become very power 
ful, and priests and people, as individuals are 
often unable to cope with it. But organization 
succeeds where unorganized efforts fail. We ha 
seen many instances. History tells us that a few 
priests and a master individual, by their word 
alone, stopped drinking for a week in a large sec- 
tion of country in Ireland, thereby gaining th 
Clare election for O'Connell. This was only pre^ 
paratory to organization. Wherefore, the good 
done was very limited and temporary. But when 
a regular temperance movement was set on foot 
regular organized movement of priests and lai'tv 
then did the hundreds of thousands of sober Irish- 
men assemble together at Tara and MuUamost and 
left traditions invaluable to the Irisli people. This 
is merely one example of the power of a regular 
movement. Temperance organization, then, that 
won in the old world, as far as it went, is the very 
thing that is winning, and will win, in the new. The 
only thing that is able to plant deep in the hearts 
of a considerable number of our people, the experi- 
ence of ages and of men, regarding the virtue and 
vice— temperance and intemperance. 

Yes, it is with resolve as with bravery. Many a 
man who would play the coward before an equal or 
inferior strength, when enrolled in the list of sol- 
diers, will learn to listen without fear to the din of 
battle. There is a spirit which is begotten of num- 
bers when they are knit in the union of a principle. 
The soldier's initiation may be made by a coward 
but his after life and death may be listed in the 
category of the brave. Thus with resolution. It is 
not given to every man to say in his own chamber 
''AVhat I will, I will!" and to state practically 
the truth. Much less is it given to the hard drinker 
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whose will is weakened, whose shatteted nerves act 
an evil part upon his will, to say, "I drink no 
more." Snch a vow is oftenest made only to be 
broken. But when he says, in the presence of a 
serious body of his fellow-men, who look upon hira 
as soldiers do upon their fellows in a fight, "I pro- 
mise," his intellect comprehends the surroundings, 
and makes its report. Then, even tlie shattered and 
half -broken will will show itself to be the principle 
of choice and volition of a man. Day by day will 
it grow and revive in the bosom of association, till, 
perhaps, it shows itself as the will of a hero. And 
then, what that man wills, by the help of Almighty 
God, he wills. The reform is effected. Grod will 
have blotted out the wrongs he has committed, and 
the Angel Guardian will have introduced content- 
ment, generosity, wisdom, affection, plenty, reli- 
gion, to abide with him in his house. 

There are those exceptional cases where men 
commence the glorious work of their own redemp- 
tion from intemperance. But when they wish to 
make assurance surer, they join an organization. 
Of course, God's grace is always to be premised. 
Without this, individuals or societies can do no- 
thing. I once knew a rare case of God's grace 
operating on the individual, and in the temperance 
movement. An old schoolmaster of mine, who was 
as deep as the sea in scholarship, was, nearly sixty 
years ago, noted for being the most professional 
drunkard in his part of the country. The cholera 
visited the town. One morning he was rolling 
home after an all night carousal. The atmosphere 
was hazy, the streets were muddy. Suddenly he 
saw a cart bearing twenty empty coffins to the 
court-house, destined for those who died during 
the night. He said to himself, " That cholera may 
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take oflf the sober ; but if it catches me, I am surely 
a dead man." He flung off his hat, fell down on his 
knees in the muddy street, and joined his hands in 
prayer, and said: ''Blessed Virgin, if you save 
me from the cholera, I will never drink another 
drop." He was saved. To make his resolve firm and 
lasting, he joined Father Mathew's Temperance Asso- 
ciation. Nearly forty years later, when last I saw 
him, his step was firm, his gait erect, as he wended 
his way to mass every morning, before his day's 
teaching, and though nearly ninety years of age, 
his head was as clear as the crystal stream that 
issues from the rock. Thus did he cheat the grave, 
and gain, in his own sphere, an honored life. 
There is redemption, then, in resolve. This re- 
solve outside of association is rare. Resolution is 
protected, made true and firm by association. 
There is the case stated. Intemperance is opposed 
to country, home and self. It is opposed to health 
— to respectability with man and God. What is 
known as moderate drinking is truly dangerous, 
and the temperance organizations everywhere is 
necessary or beneficial, for it helps to recover and 
retain, not only forfeited esteem, but the lost 
riches of the mind, soul and heart. 

Now, my friends, whereunto have I been address- 
ing you ? Is it simply to please ? I could, perhaps, 
have chosen more interesting subjects for me to 
treat, and for you to hear. I have spoken to you 
to try and impress your mind and gain a practical 
good ; this good is, the perseverance of the temper- 
ate, and the new life of the intemperate. Not wise 
are they who hear the word of God, but wise are 
they who hear it and keep it. "Be ye doers, not 
hearers only, deceiving yourselves." Circumstances 
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will not permit us to have a regular organization 
here, but we have got what will answer the purpose 
for the present, our Holy Name Society. But if 
this be not enough, we tell you that a like spirit to 
that which animated Father Mathew when away 
from his own country, he received th^ greetings of 
two hundred thousand people on the green in 
Glasgow, when he received the pledges of thirty 
thousand people, animates the quiet temperance 
workers of our laity, and priests with the same 
authority as the '' Apostle of Temperance " are at 
their head. This enthusiasm is not universal enough. 
AVe require a mite of the enthusiasm of Father 
Mathew' s time transferred to our city to-day. Does 
not Brooklyn want it? Ah! half the world does 
not know how the other half lives. But the priests 
know it; and drunkenness, like the rider on the 
pale horse, even to-night stalks through the dark- 
ness, and arouses the frenzy of intemperate men and 
the fulsomeness of intemperate females. 

Now, when our creed and race, both intrinsically 
noble, are lifting up their heads into recognition in 
this country, we owe a duty to our creed and race. 
That man is soulless and worthless who, in these 
remarkable days, does not put off the old armor, 
and putting on the armor of light, live according to 
Christ's model, not only justly and piously, but 
also soberly. Yes, enthusiasm in the Catholic is 
the want of to-day. Enthusiasm, that knowing the 
power of blameless lives, we would exhibit our sober, 
blameless lives to the inspection of a mixed com- 
munity, then, that knowing the rectitude of our 
principles, we would hold them up before the world 
for the world's inspection. 

May the peoi)le of St. Ambrose parish rejoice 
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and honor the Church and the Almighty, by making 
new and practical resolves and determinations. 
May these poor words get a little grace for good to 
forward amongst us, especially, the holy interests 
of Temperance. 
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O'CONNELL, THE CATHOLIC. 

Christ is the model for men, and the Church the 
greatest of republics. Therefore, the greater the 
mind and man, the closer ought he to cling in imi- 
tation to Christ, and for protection to the Church. 
No man so high but he is honored by being 
Christ's follower ; no man so glorious but humility 
in the presence of the Church becomes him. 

But though this be true, it is equally so that man's 
head is easily turned. Pride and vanity rise, and 
true manhood descends. The world applauds, but 
angels mourn. Had Martin Luther been an indif- 
ferent preacher, he might have lived and died a 
silent great one of the world, and gone to heaven. 
Had Napoleon Bonaparte been a small farmer in 
Corsica, he might have been more of a Christian suc- 
cess. Hence, though men ought to know Christ the 
better as they grow greater ; and knowing Him, 
follow Him ; the fact is, generally, they follow the 
meteor of the world' s ascendency, and lose sight of 
the sun of justice. And since things are so, we 
praise the one on whom the world has placed its 
laurels for doing what is only, after all, his simple, 
solemn duty : for preserving the even tenor of his 
Christian way. We say : There is a man worthy of 
praise. He served God at the same time that he 
helped the world, and made it better. 

With a greater tongue than Luther, with power 
like Napoleon, with greater ability than Voltaire, 
the profane world rung with the anthems of his 
praise. He shall be ours, said the world, whose 
spirit is so opposed to man's salvation. We shall 
see to him, said the powers of darkness, those ene- 
mies of God and wrestlers against mankind. They 
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presented to him first obstacles, then guerdons ; but 
in spite of them all, he kept Christ in view forever. 
Yes, Kerry's pride and Ireland's glory, the illustri- 
ous and far-famed Daniel O'Connell carved out for 
himself a distinctively Catholic career, and re- 
mained in life and in death a model Catholic. He 
was a providential man. God had an object to sub- 
serve in him — to raise the Church's Irish children to 
their place, and then pointing the way, to go be- 
fore them to Heaven. 

How were the Protestants situated at the time of 
O'Connell' s birth ? He was born in 1775. The first 
little break in the night of penal times occurred in 
1777. Then it was permitted to Catholics to lease 
land. Not till three months after the declaration of 
American independence did the Irish Parliament 
pass a law recognizing Catholics as citizens. Fancy 
how envenomed were even the Irish Protestant Par- 
liament against the old race and creed. But not 
until 1792 could Catholics possess property in their 
own name. Before that, they had to put it in the 
names of Protestants. Many broke the trust, and 
few only were honest. Here is something that 
tends strongly to give us an idea of the times : Dr. 
Smith, an Englishman, was writing the history of 
Kerry. He communicated with Maurice O'Connell 
— Daniel O'Connell' s grandfather — for material. 
The answer is couched in these meaning and sor- 
rowful words : ''We have peace in these glens, and 
amid their seclusion, enjoy a respite from perfeecu- 
tion. We can still, in these solitudes, profess the 
beloved faith of our fathers. If man is against us, 
God assists us. He gives us wherewithal to pay for 
the education of our children in foreign lands, and 
to further their advancement in the Irish Brigade. 
But if you make mentioii ot me or mine, these sea- 
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side solitudes will no longer yield us an asylum. 
The Sassenach will scale the mountains of Derry- 
nane, and we, too, shall be driven out upon the 
world without house or home." Then were the 
times when, according to the orator Phillips, of 
Ireland, the screech owl of intolerance was yelling, 
and the night of bigotry was brooding on the land. 
The foul spirit of religious ascendency dogged 
the Catholics' steps. The north was infested by 
Orangemen, whose oath was: ''I do swear that I 
will be true to king and country, and that I will ex- 
terminate the Catholics of Ireland, as far as in my 
power lies." And when they met it was a frequent 
toast : "To the glorious, pious and immortal mem- 
ory of the great and good King William, who saved 
us from Popery. May he who would not drink the 
toast on his bare knees be damned, blown into the 
air, and fall into the bottomless pit of hell, the key 
in an Orangeman's pocket." Some may think such 
cruel fustian was impossible, but it is authentic. 
Even the south had placed on a pole the head of 
the martyred patriot, Father Sheehy, and onlyGrod 
could count the scale of villainies and insults that 
were leveled at Catholics every day. True are the 
words of Humboldt when applied to that time : 
*'The nation that has lost her liberty, like the 
woman [who has lost her honor, is never mentioned 
but to be insulted." Whilst the Orange sign passed 
from the felon at the bar to the judge on the bench, 
till the victims, instead of the miscreants, were the 
ones who were punished. 

To be sure, there were some Catholics who were 
not persecuted at all. Those who fostered the spirit 
of religious indifference, crawling caution and 
groveling compromise. You had these always. 
They remind me of the man w\io, ^\mw^^Jsv^>o»WQvs^ 
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of Ross in '98, stationed himself in a house near the 
town. He had scouts to report the progress of the 
battle. He changed his uniform four or five times 
during the. fight. The rebels getting on, on goes 
the green ; the King's troops succeeding, on goes the 
yeoman's suit. But worse than all were they who 
secured immunity from persecution through broken 
treaties, butchered priests and leveled churches, 
and endeared themselves to the cruel ascendency 
by entering into every evil work of the great tyrants 
and by a slavish deference to the little ones who 
surrounded them. But happily for Ireland's honor, 
such nominal Catholics were far between. 

Such was the state of things in the early days of 
O'Connell. His early training can be gleaned from 
what he wrote to the Belfast Vindicator January 
20th, 1841 : " 1 am the son of a sainted mother, who 
watched over my childhood with the most faithful 
care." Even from our day may we not divine his 
thoughts when yet a boy ; as he gazed on the most 
valued treasure kept in his father's house, it was 
the skull of a friar priest hewn down by the sword 
of a Cromwellian soldier. 

The school, in spite of the daring Irish spirit, was 
nigh extinct, and of high schools there was none. So 
he was sent to France to St. Omer in 1791. Whilst 
here the French Revolution commenced to rage. It 
inspired its satanic spirit into the youth of France. 
Even such noble souls as Wolfe Tone, the Sheares 
and Robert Emmett were affected by it. He went 
to Douay in '92, remained a few months only, 
when he determined to fly from temptation. So 
flinging off the cockade of the Revolution, he re- 
turned to his native land as good a Catholic as when 
left it, and was soon admitted to the Irish bar. 
e iooked around him, and las louwd the Catholics 
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still at tlie tyfalit's heel, and it was then that he 
resolved to plead their cause. He pleaded, but his 
arguments fell on biased judges, and cold, sullen 
juries ; though, even then, he sometimes succeeded 
with the juries. He began to think that sauce and 
insolence would be a change. He soon got an op- 
portunity for a bold and manly stroke. It is related 
of Cecile Gerard, the lion killer, that one day he 
entered an abode of a native African family and 
accepted their hospitality. While all were at din- 
ner, the roar of the lion was heard in the neighbor- 
hood. Though that same lion had been the proba- 
ble robber of their lambs and oxen, they all pros- 
trated themselves in worship on the floor. Gerard 
picked up his trusty gun, and did not tell his 
humble hosts what he meant ; otherwise he would 
be torn to pieces. But in a little time he returned, 
and slowly he began to make them understand that 
the big fellow should trouble them no more. It was 
the work of hours to lead them to the spot of death. 
But when death was surely proven, they kicked the 
defunct idol and pulled his beard. They danced 
upon him and around him in the greatest glee. 
Their superstition had vanished, and thus far they 
were free. What Gerard did for the inhabitants of 
the Kraal, Daniel O'Connell did for the Catholics 
by an unpardonable insolence. Here it is : The 
pompous Protestant Judge, Baron McClelland, was 
on the bench, with centuries of violence and pride 
behind him. O'Connell was asked whether he had 
a brief in a certain case. He replied, " No, but I will 
have one later on and in due time." The master and 
Mr. Limbkins in Oliver Twist were not more sur- 
prised at ''I want more" than the Judge at the 
manner and that anticipation of O'Connell. So he 
said, " When I was at the bar, I was not accustomed to 
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anticipate briefs.'^ But what was his surprise wheil 
he saw the young tribune straighten himself up, 
and give the following rejoinder : '^ When you were 
at the bar! I never acknowledged you for my 
model, and now that you are on the bench) I won't 
submit to your dictation." The Protestants were 
astounded at his effrontery ; the Catholics at his 
courage. For the first time in years a Catholic 
breached the battlements of bigotry by the grandeur 
of effrontery, and standing in the breach, with one 
hand he flung aside the tyrants, whilst with the 
other he beckoned to Irish Catholics to go forward 
and higher. Yes, it had the desired effect. He 
inspired the Catholics with the spirit of independ- 
ence, which had been almost quenched by .hard 
usage, and which now became the forerunner of 
victory. It was for this object, as he said, that he 
bearded the power of the bench and challenged the 
animosity of the bar. 

Every day his fame grew higher. Every day his 
career of Catholic apologist and advocate became 
more marked. 

In 1798 he saw the trunkless heads and lacerated 
backs of mangled Papists on the bridge of Dublin, 
and his heart was filled, not with fear or the spirit 
of compromise, but with a legitimate vengeance 
and love of his people. Standing on the streets of 
Dublin after the passing of the Union, he heard the 
joy bells ringing in old St. Patrick's, once Catholic, 
then Protestant, and amid the joy of the ascend- 
ency and the sorrow of the people, he determined 
more strongly than ever that the Catholics should 
be emancipated. 

Daniel O'Connell, the eyes of England are upon 
you ! The bribe is in the Castle. Forget your peo- 
ple, and the easy road that leads to the right hand 
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t>t royalty to yon is open. But no, he was a man ; 
lie \vas a Catholic. He had grace and common- 
sense ; he looked forward into eternity. Now have 
the croaking, cruel Orangemen their match. He 
calls their society vulgar, profligate and treason- 
able. He calls their head an "animal." He tells 
to Catholics and Protestants, alike astounded, that 
these people are bound to screen each other's crimes; 
and he not only hammered them by invective, but 
also by ridicule. A favorite little story, which 
seemed to have pleased him greatly, was that of 
Parson Hamilton, of Roscrea, an Orange divine, who 
stuflEed a figure resembling himself, shot at it, and 
tried to convict and hang a man named Egan for 
tlie crime.* 

The result was a natural one. The champion 
proving himself to be a true Catholic, the heart 
of Ireland bounded towards him as their leader. 
In the ''committee" he was a power, in the 
''board" he was an oracle, but his full genius is 
entwined with the very tendrils of the organiza- 
tion which he created, the '' Catholic Association." 
O, it was a glorious exhibition of energy when this 
noble tribune emerged from the courts after a hard 
day's work, and stepped into the ''Catholic Asso- 
ciation" in Stephens Green, only to become in 
a little while the Jupiter Tonans of the place. 
How the Catholic maidens rejoiced. How men 
hitherto serfs were free men by anticipation, 
whilst reports of the proceedings went out to all 
parts of Ireland. Then the feelings of all were 
voiced by the honest countryman who saw him in 
Dublin: "I wish I saw you knocked down in 
I my own parish!" Meantime the "Catholic As- 
sociation" went ahead. The rent, so-called, had 
several objects : To subsidize the Catholic press^ to 
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elect members to Parliament, but also to educate 
young men for the priesthood, to build chapels, to 
take farms in several parishes and erect a house on 
each for the P. P. or curate, or to defend Catholics 
unjustly accused of agrarian outrages. These were 
some of the things accomplished by means of the 
rent. Do you know there was a wonderful deal of 
the priest latent in O'Connell, and in a country 
where the priest was so loved this fact contributed 
to his hold on the people. 

Still rose the spirit of the Catholics of the land. 
Still went on in progression the clever and judicious 
impudence of O'Connell. If a man, for instance, 
were false to his creed, he did not hesitate "bitterly 
to call him an apostate. At a public meeting held 
in Dublin in November, 1826, amongst other ills 
and grievances, he said this: "Missionaries have 
been sent here from the home office to inflame the 
Orange faction against us. One would imagine," 
he says, ' ' from the exhibitions that have recently 
taken place in the north of Ireland, that hell had 
opened, and all the parsons had broken loose.*' He 
said, " The father of lies is at the bottom of the ex- 
citement against us." He quotes one of those 
Tyrone resolutions: "Resolved, that the priest- 
hood of the Church of Rome, instigated by this 
factious association, have abused their spiritual in- 
fluence in opposition to the education of the peas- 
antry." "The priests oppose the education of the 
peasantry ! " says O'Connell. " There is the good 
Orange lie— that is, indeed, a thumper ; a more pal- 
pable or foolish falsehood was never yet engendered 
by a stall-fed, promotion -hunting parson, as re- 
tailed to the bloodthirsty scum of truculent Orang- 
ism." The other resolutions he disproved by 
facts and figures. Who now can tell the strong 
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effect produced by his scorching words, whetl 
the heaven -regarding eye, and front sublime, and 
sonorous voice, and stalwart form, are laid to 
rest. By such proceedings, now grave, now 
gay, now conciliatory, now terrible, always hon- 
est, always level-headed, always big in concep- 
tion as in body, kept up continuously from the 
first day he landed in Dublin ; making some honest 
Protestants respect him, the rest fear him, Ireland 
honor him, Clare elect him, — . . . — it was to 
the Catholics of Clare he sent his letter) 
Parliament send him back, Clare elect him 
again ; and by many mischances and vicissi- 
tudes he gained the field which makes him the 
greatest victor in history. Catholic emanci- 
pation. That bit of a life up to 1829, spent 
in the face of odds most terrible for God and faith 
and fellow-countrymen, had the merit of an eter- 
nity and Brian Boru, who died at prayer in the 
first previous victory, before emancipation, must 
have rejoiced with St. Patrick that the old land was 
in possession of such a man. 

Up to this we have seen O'Connell as a public 
man. Now let us view him as a public man still ; 
but mainly in his mental and spiritual make-up 
and resources. Tlie first thing that strikes us is 
his zeal as it springs from his faith. He was a 
strict communicant from the time of Father 
O' Grady to the time of Father Miley, a commu- 
nicant of the grandest and most massive humility. 
But he was a soldier of the faith. In fighting the 
Protestants in those days, there is scarcely an 
article that he did not discuss. Few there were 
who were superior to him in his day in theological 
learning. This is conceded by learned men of his 
time. 
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Many an infidel O'Connell converted almost as 
much by his grand common-sense as by his ex- 
cellent faith. No taan could give a better resume 
of the doctrine of exclusive salvation than he, and 
it was his opinion, expressed once to a Protestant, 
that nothing short of a thorough and perfect sin- 
cerity — moreover, a cautious sincerity — can acquit 
the holder of erroneous faith from the guilt of 
heresy, and heresy is a mortal sin against faith. 
We read in the life of J. K. L., the great prelate of 
Kildare and Leighlin, a friend of the liberator, that 
O'Connell was one time on his way to refute Bishop 
Daly, Protestant Bishop of Cashel, till J. K. L. put 
a stop to it, fearing he might be beaten, and went 
himself in his stead. He considered that Leslie, 
the Protestant champion of the time, was futile and 
drif tless against the Church ; that Protestantism 
was no fact, but a mere negation, the denial of 
certain truths announced by the Catholic Church ; 
that Luther's justification by faith alone was a 
comfortable doctrine, very pleasant had it been 
true. And when elected for Clare (being elected 
before the new act, he was required to take the 
oath before the bar of the House of Lords), he ap- 
peared to take the oath, " that the sacrifice of the 
mass and the invocation of the Blessed Virgin and 
the other saints, as now practiced in the Chureh of 
Rome, are impious and idolatrous," he read the 
thing over carefully, and said: ^'I see here one 
assertion as to a matter of fact which I know to be 
untrue. I see a second assertion as to a matter of 
opinion, wljich I believe to be untrue. Therefore, 
I refuse." A writ was immediately issued for a new 
election, but he was elected again,. and succeeded 
in entering. It was probably regarding this he 

)oke afterwards, when he said : " They regulated 
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belief by law, and forced opinion by statute.'^ This 
was good, but'yet a better is here : 

A bible society was founded in Dublin in 1811. 
It was called the Kildare St. Society. It received 
a Parliamentary grant of £6,000 a year foK the 
education of the poor, together with £100 a year 
from subscriptions. In every school that was 
assisted the society, though some liberal Protest- 
ants dissented, required that the Bible should be 
read. The Catholic clergy, emboldened by O'Con- 
nell, resisted this, and a violent controversy soon 
followed. In the year 1813 they were holding a 

I meeting. The meeting was certainly characteristic; 

I the ragged and ferocious votaries of Cooper, the 
preacher, the evangelicals of York, Quakers and 
Quakeresses, saints, barristers, young fancy men, 
young comely women. Sergeant Lefroy was their 
spokesman. The Church was "catching it" hot 
and heavy. They had things literally their own way, 

I when the green carriage, with green livery and two 
spanking, but termagant Popish horses— even his 
horses had a moral and religious qualification, if 
not pedigree— drew up at the door and out walked 
O'Connell, panting and sweating after the business 
of the Court. They hated to hear him, but he 
braved all opposition. "He respected," he said, 
"the Bible; but if he read certain passages from it, it 
would not be pleasant even for the crowd gathered 
in that hall. Shoeless and hatless peasantry want 
work and food rather than theology. How could 
they," he said, "comprehend St. Paul and St. John, 
whilst the Apocalypse would puzzle Sergeant Lefroy 

I himself." There was general amazement when he 
shouted through the hall, "Proselytism must be 
your object." The women hissed him genuinely 
when he called ' ' William of Orange' ' the Dutch ad- 
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venturer. * * The Jews, ' ' he said, ' ' failed to know the 
Messiah from the Scriptures. From th e Bible alone 
John of Leyden, the revolutionary minister, took 
to himself 14 wives. You might," he said, ''as well 
give Blackstone to the peasantry. ' ' But arguments 
are vain with bigotry. Sergeant Lefroy rose up in- 
tolerant and rampant to predict the downfall of the 
Church. Ko Bible, no Mass. Then O'Connell, like 
a ''giant refreshed with wine," refreshed by the 
blatant folly of his opponents, rung out his facts 
and^gures, theology and philosophy, till another 
Daniel walked out from the tamed and spiritless 
lions. 

But his zeal was not occasional. It was habitual. 
In 1824 there rose up a regular anti-Catholic crusade. 
This was a good sign. Before O'Connell's work got 
well under way, there was no need of a controversial 
crusade. The Honorable Mr. Noel was the Peter, 
the hermit ; we found him in Cork conducting an 
open air-meeting. The cause of the French Revo- 
lution and of Irish poverty was the want of the 
Bible. O'Connell was in Cork, and he burst into 
the throng. For two days, against Noel and against 
Pope, whom Mr. McGuire defeated, he made rousing 
speeches, and spurred the Irish Church and clergy 
to aggression. He sifted their rhetoric. He quoted 
St. Augustine, where he affirms that he would not 
believe the Gospel unless on the authority of the 
Catholic Church. He answered their arguments 
against the Eucharist, alluded to the multiplica- 
tion of the loaves and of fishes, and the changing ot 
the water into wine, and when for the faith he had 
borne off the palm of victory, then he made speeches 
to his own. He repeated, in other words, what he 
told the electors of Clare, that he was ready to die 
for the integrity, the honor, the purity of the 
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Catholic faith. Yes, change but a few words, and 
the lines written by him of Ireland are written of 
the Church : 

** Still shall thou be my waking theme, 
Thy glories still my midnight dream, 
And every thought and wish of mine, 
Unconquered Church, shall e'er be thine." 

Lord Byron, in his Irish Avatar, explained the 
wants of Ireland, when George the Fourth went over 
in 1821 : 

" Tho' the chains of the Catholic clank o'er his rags, 
The Castle still stands, and the Senate's no more. 
And the famine which dwelt on her freedomless crags. 
Is extending its steps to her desolate shore." 

The ascendency and the ministei*s boasted of the 
aid given. But O'Connell exposed their charity. 
What they gave did not come till the people got 
extreme unction. They have scoffed at our religion, 
he says, and yet they talk of charity. I should ad- 
vise them to send missionaries not to the poor of the 
south, but to the Orangemen of the north. Of 
all the societies in the sister country for bringing 
the light of the Gospel to the hovel of the Irish 
Catholic, is there one, or has there been one, to 
humanize that great moral and political monster, the 
sanguinary and anti-social Orangeman I Oh, no ! 
Here the cloven foot of our benefactor, the mission- 
ary, appears. Curran said of Judge Day, that trying 
to make him understand a point of law was to at- 
tempt to open an oyster with a rolling-pin. Of 
course, O' Connell' s fine points were lost on Protest- 
antism, but it nerved the spirit and arm of Catholic 
Ireland. 

The great danger of great men in the world is 
pride and insubordination. This has proved to be 
tlie case. But the higher he lifted Ms head 
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into the sky of worldly fame, the deeper did his 
soul take root in humility and respect for author- 
ity. He hated false authority, it is true ; but he 
bent down before the true, and no one ever knew 
better how to discriminate. He recognized no lay 
popes, as he used to say, alluding to this subject : 
" Do you know it has often amused me to think 
how the fable of Pope John, which was invented at 
our expense by the Reformers, has frequently been 
realized in the Anglican Church. The head 
of that Church is now for the fourth time a 
woman." But he respected authority, rightly 
constituted, witli his whole heart. No man, 
he said to Archbishop McHale, can be more de- 
voted to the spiritual authority of His Holiness, 
and this proceeded from the most unchangeable 
conviction. He would do nothing that did not 
receive the sanction of the clergy, the '' watchful 
guardians of our faith." He recognized in the 
prelates of Ireland piety, learning, holy zeal and 
blessed charity. It is true he joined the Masons 
whilst yet very young in the city of Dublin, and was 
master of a lodge. But they were peculiar times. 
The ecclesiastical censure was little spoken of, and 
O'Connell left them when he knew it was wrong 
to remain, and manfully stated, **I was unaware of 
the censure." That he was obedient to and loved 
not prelates alone, but priests, is evident ; but he 
expressed it on the 19th of May, 1814, at a meeting 
in Stephen's Green of the priests of Ireland. He 
spoke of them as *' the Catholic priesthood ; pure, 
without reproach ; separated by their own choice 
from all the sweets of life, denying themselves 
every comfort, they keep the noiseless tenor of 
their way, and are only known where vice is to be 
corrected or miseiy reli^^ed. At the midnight 
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hour, in every season of inclemency, they rise from 
their couch of slumber with alacrity, and hasten to 
the bedside of the sick penitent, where, with im- 
pressive fervor, they open the mild truths 
of the Gospel to the dying wretch, rouse him 
from the torpor of sin and misery, and open to his 
view the divine prospect of eternal peace. These 
are their duties ; this is their happiness ; this their 
reward." And hence, he was ever ready to defend 
priests who were attacked in their reputation, as 
often happened in these evil days. All priests had 
a place in his heart, as witness the glorious defence 
he made of the priests of Belgium when attacked 
IN the British Parliament. And did priests every- 
where not return his respect and affection. Cer- 
tainly they did. But of all great friends, the great- 
est friends he had were Bishop Higgins, of Ardagh, 
J. K. L., Bishop Doyle, of Kildare, and Arch- 
bishop McHale, of Tuam. Grateful, it must have 
been to these, his bosom friends, to find him de- 
nouncing the three godless Queen's colleges that 
were introduced by Peel ; and how right he was the 
sequel ever since has shown. '* Servility to aristo- 
cracy will be substituted for obedience and religion 
there." How true! He opposed strenuously the 
young Ireland party in this point of godless schools. 
Continually he cried out against tumults, violence, 
outrages and secret societies. Whether laying the 
corner-stone of Catholic institutions or in greater 
gatherings, he always emphasized these subjects. 
Even when he broke away from his duty, and 
fought a duel with that bitter and provoking Des- 
terre— who, by the way, when dying acknow- 
ledged that he was in the wrong — the first thing our 
liberator did was to send word to Dr. Murray, 
Archbishop of Dublin, how very deeply he de- 
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plored the occurrence. It may be. said in passing, 
that he settled an annuity on Desterre's widow, 
which was paid to the end of her life, and did 
many kindnesses to her friends. 

You remember when he sent out O'Neill Daunt, 
John O' Connell and T. M. Ray as repeal mission- 
aries in 1842. What was the watchword he gave 
to them, ''Have the approbation of the clergy 
everywhere." And they got it. Glorious was the 
sight on the 15th of August, 1843, when O' Connell 
came to Tara. He saw before him on the hill a 
vested priest at a temporary altar, with seven hun- 
dred thousand Irish Catholics at mass. It was a 
holiday of obligation. Nevertheless, two bishops, 
three vicar-generals and thirty priests attended. 
A glorious temperance lecture was preached to the 
multitude, and as the smoke of the incense at ben- 
ediction ascended, it was a great day for Catholic 
Ireland. At the same time this love and respect 
for the priests was manly and independent. 

In 1799 the English sought to impose the veto on 
the Catholics of Ireland, which would be virtually 
giving over to the Protestant King from the Pope 
power of naming and appointing Catholic bishops 
in the land. They wished to pension oflf the 
priests in return. The people were soon divided, 
vetoists and anti-vetoists. Even some of the 
priests and bishops were deceived. Then it was 
that the sincerity of O' Connell was attested ; for he 
opposed those priests, and in a little while, as all 
do to-day, they blessed his opposition. Reason, 
justice and nature, he said, are at our side. Let us 
preserve our integrity and honor, as well as our 
religion, and be emancipated, as our forefathers de- 
sired—as Catholics or not at all. Ardently as we 
Jove Hberty, we will not purchase it as the price of 
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schism. And these were his sentiments, he said, 
** now and forever." 

« 

That a great genius should be faithful to the 
Church and zealous for her cause, is, considering 
everything, remarkable enough ; but that the great- 
est politician in Europe should be pious is, to my 
mind, the distinctive success and glory of O'Con- 
nell. Such was the fact. At a time when horse- 
racing, drinking, hunting, duelling and swearing 
were rampant among the upper class, he was grow- 
ing better every day. See him driving along in his 
carriage to some assizes where aid was required for 
an oppressed Catholic ; his face is beaming often 
with a sacred earnestness, and the beautiful hymns 
of the Church break from his lips on the startled 
ear of day : Stabat Mater Dolorosa, or 

Lauda deum salvatorem, 
Lauda ducem et pastor em, 

his favorite. 

Is there not Ca tholic piety and faith in the words 
he addressed one day to his secretary when they 
drove in sight of a graveyard ? The secretary spoke 
to him of after-death fame. ''Alas ! alas !" said 
O'Connell, " of what use will future fame be to me 
when I am dead and judged. Little will we care 
for it when we are like those who lie there. We 
ought to repeat a petition for the souls of those 
who are buried there. Yet a little, and we shall 
need the like charity ourselves." His "Rules of 
Life," penned at various times, were models of 
Catholic tenderness and devotion. 

Richard Lalor Shiel, in his "Sketches of the 
Irish Bar," gives us a good notion of him : "If any 
of you, my English readers, being a stranger in 
Dublin, should chance on your return, on a Win- 
ter's morning, from one of the small and eacl^ 
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parties of that raking metropolis — that is to say, 
between the hours of 5 and 6 o'clock— to pass 
along' the south side of Merrion Square, you will 
not fail to observe that among those splendid man- 
sions there is one evidently tenanted by a person 
whose habits dififer materially from those of liis 
fashionable neighbors. The half-opened parlor 
shutter and the light within announce that some 
one dwells there whose time is too precious to per- 
mit him to regulate his rising with the sun's. 
Should your curiosity tempt you to ascend the 
steps, and under cover of the darkness to recon- 
noitre the interior, you will see a tall, able-bodied 
man standing at a desk, and immersed in solitary 
occupation. Upon the wall in front of him there 
hangs a crucifix. From this, and from the calm 
attitude of the person within, your first impression 
would be that he must be some pious dignitary of 
the Church of Rome absorbed in his matin devo- 
tions. But this conjecture will be rejected almost 
as soon as formed. No sooner can the eye take in 
the other furniture of the apartment — the book-cases 
clogged with tomes in plain calf-skin binding, and 
blue-covered octavos that lie about on the tables 
and the floor, the reams of manuscript in oblong 
folds, and begirt with crimson tape— than it becomes 
evident that the party meditating amidst such ob- 
jects must be thinking far more of the law than of 
the prophets." Then Shiel leads us into the know- 
ledge of the man by saying, " He is Kerry's pride 
and Ireland's glory — the far-famed and indefatiga- 
ble Daniel O'Connell." 

He became master of Derrynane on the death 
of his uncle. When there with liis family in 1826, 
he received a visit from an English literateur. 
This man wrote : *' Another point which struck me 
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on my visit to Derrynane was that which sprung 
from O'Connell's particular faith. As a Catholic, 
he possessed a particular hold on the minds of his 
countrymen. (By the way, this was an honor to 
Ms countrymen as well as to himself), and he was 
no mere nominal and careless Catholic. He kept a 
domestic Chaplain or confessor. It at iirst some- 
what startled you to hear during the day the sound 
of children's voices in the drawing-room, and on 
entering you found, amid all the noise and childish 
laughter, the holy father walking to and fro, as if 
wholly unconscious of the juvenile racket around 
him, with his breviary in his hand, uttering his 
prayers. In the observance of his religion, O'Con- 
nell was seriously zealous and regular. At 9 
o'clock every morning the bell at Derrynane rang 
for mass. From all parts of the house trooped the 
members of the family, visitors and servants to 
the chapel, and for one hour the whole place was 
as silent as a tomb. 

In Mrs. O'Connell's life of her father, "Charles 
Branconi," we find the following characteristic 
tale, which will explain itself : '' The liberator's 
too open-hearted generosity, that once left him in 
galling, though only temporary, diflBiculties, sank 
deep into my father's naturally warm heart. He 
and two other gentlemen undertook to set O'Con- 
nell's affairs straight for him. They saw that his 
income was large enough to meet the demands 
without sacrificing a single farm. My father cross- 
questioned O'Connell about the details of his pro- 
perty, and about his liabilities to the bank ; and 
unlike most men in diflSculties, O'Connell concealed 
nothing, nor left any secret untold. My father put 
his questions as delicately as he could, but he has 
said that he never suffered more acutely than la 
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seeing the liberator wince, and so plainly show his 
sorrow. He, however, made a bargain that he was 
not to be bothered about the matter until it was all 
settled. At length the happy day arrived. My 
father called upon his friend, and found him stand- 
ing writing at hia desk. He held the bank-book in 
his hands, and he could see O'Connell occasionally 
looking askance at the little vellum-bound volume 
much as a child eyes its spelling-book. ''Well, 
liberator, won't you take a look at your bank- 
book ?" The question did not make a pleasant im- 
pression till my father opened the book and pointed 
with his finger to the sum total, showing a fair bal- 
ance to the credit of Daniel O'Connell. My father 
said that he never would forget the expression that 
was then upon his friend's face. After a moment's 
bewilderment, O'Connell lifted up his eyes to the 
big crucifix that hung over his desk, took oflf his 
cap, and said, in a low and reverent tone, " Thanks 
be to Grod." He did not wait to verify the figures 
before he raised his thoughts to heaven and his 
heart in gratitude to God. He was yet a young 
man ; but how grand, how sensible — we might say, 
how saintly ! 

After refusing the office of Lord Chief Baron, 
tendered to him by the Government in 1838, he left 
Dublin to go on a retreat to Mt. Melleray — Mt. 
Melleray, the home of the Cistercian monks, situ- 
ated on the site of the stately range of the Knock- 
maildown mountains. When I mention it, I mentally 
see once more the blossomed robes of purple heath 
that covered the hills. Old memories revive of the 
majestic mountains, everything wild and heathy, 
speaks of the school-days there. Sweet fancies of 
fun and duty, bitter ones of friendly partings. 
How beautiful the lone and dreary glens of Mt. 
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Melleray, their streams in tranquil mood or in 
wild, swelling floods. How weird the symphonies 
of the echoes from the crags, as they died away 
amid the rugged sides of the mountain ravines. 
What to others would seem unmusical is deep- 
toned harmony to me. As I look back, even the fan- 
tastic shapes of the shadows of the hills are domes- 
ticated, and remind me only of the irrepressible 
and gay young classical students. It was to the ab- 
bey perched there that O'Connell directed his course. 
There is the spire tending heavenward from the 
hill ; it looks down over the waters of the Atlantic 
in the distance. There, in silent contemplation, 
dwell the disinterested monks, inspiring awe by 
their holiness, in undisturbed retirement. 

O'Connell' s companion was O'Neill Daunt. 
Their course lay through Kilkenny to Clogheen in 
Tipperary, around the V road in the mountains of 
Knockmaildown, a road scarcely ever traversed 
without a storm, on to the far-famed See of Holy 
Carthage, that Lismore that once had students in 
thousands from all parts of Europe. The sun was 
going down, giving a witching aspect to the 
mountains, as seen through the ash and oak 
woods. The music of the rushing waters in their 
ears, by the banks of the Black water, through old 
Cappoquinn, they arrived at night at the noiseless 
sleeping monastery. Kings might come, and they 
would have to await the morning ; but O'Connell, 
the Catholic, came, w^ho insured them peace in their 
tranquil abode, who served so manfully the Church, 
and the Church's Ring was to them greater than an 
emperor. In a few moments, for they may be said 
to sleep in their coflSns, which is their ordinary 
dress, O'Connell was led by the abbot in crozier 
and mitre — ^led by the hand througji tVv% ^y\s\jl\ 
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aisles of the great church, the prior taking charge 
of O'Neill Daunt. Twenty of the brothers in their 
cowls and gowns bearing torches after them. 
The music of the organ pealed plaintive through 
those aisles. Hymns were chanted. Music still 
rung out. An address of welcome was given, and 
O'Connell, astonished, and a thunderer no longer, 
made response in humble tones that were broken 
and subdued. Two hours after midnight they 
were astonished by the bells for lauds. He spent 
a week in retreat there, and the present Lord Ab- 
bot of Mt. Melleray told me what was told him by 
his predecessor, that when praying alone, and 
believing himself unobserved, O'Connell, with 
raised eyes and outstretched hands and cheeks suf- 
fused, had the exact look of a saint. So strictly 
did he wish to make the retreat, that Lord Villers 
Stuart of Drumana was denied admittance to see 
him. An onslaught a little while before was made 
on the tenure of their property by Sir Keane of 
Cappoquinn. O'Connell begged to become counsel, 
and won. 

Many a time when walking through the silent, 
sacred halls of that monastery, where there were 
supposed to be no statues save of saints, no prints 
save "God sees me," *' Eternity "—did I wonder to 
see a bust of O'Connell enshrined over a door. 
If he bad freed a thousand Irelands, and were 
not a good man, it had not been so, and he de- 
served that honor. 

When he defended the Franciscan friars of 
Cork, he wrote to Father O'Mara: "My fee is 
paid by one moment's recollection of me occa- 
sionally in the pure and holy sacrifice." He sent 
JB50 for the erection of their church, and became 

© regular counsel of the friars. But not in these 
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places alone, but even when riding to the music of 
the hounds, in the wild glens of Iveragh, the man 
who spent six and thirty years in work for the 
emancipation, and who said the Angel us at 12 
o* clock every day, had the grace to be still, the big, 
generous, sensible, aspiration, loving, powerful 
and Catholic O'Connell, that he was elsewhere. In 
1841 I find he wrote to a friend: ''I rise every 
morning now by candle-light, and often go to mass 
before breakfast." Everywhere, therefore, you see 
his piety. • 

When about to be prosecuted for treason and 
sedition in '43, after the meeting in Clontarf, he 
thought it would be '98 over again for charges of 
high treason and packed juries. If they do, he 
said, I shall make my confession and prepare for 
deatli ; such a step would either immensely acceler- 
ate repeal, or throw it further back than ever. In 
summing up on his trial, he said : ' ' There are differ- 
ences between us. These diflferences are aggravated 
by the fact that I am not only a Catholic, but that 
Catholic who (without boasting) has done most to 
pull down that Protestant ascendency of which, 
perhaps, you were the champions, but certainly not 
the anta^nists." He got twelve months and a 
fine of £2,000. He was accompanied by John 
O'Connell and Father Tierney. Bouquets were show- 
ered upon them and others as they entered Richmond 
gaol, followed by the benisons of the race. They 
were in gaol till the 5th of September before their 
patriot friends brought the judgment of the Irish 
Court of Queen's Bench to the British House of 
Peers on a writ of error. It was granted, and on 
this memorable occasion Lord Chief Justice Den- 
man said that if- such practices as have taken 
place in the present instance in Ireland should 
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continue, the trial by jury would become a mock- 
ery, a delusion and a snare. 

On the 6th rejoicing spread throughout all Ire- 
land. Huzzahing crowds filled the streets of Dub- 
lin, and on the 7th, Saturday, September, 1844, 
the great triumphal car set out for Richmond. 
From Merrion Square to Richmond was lined on 
either side, for the length of the two miles, with 
people holding each other's hands and leaving room 
for the cavalcade. But there is a delay. People 
enquire the cause. Father Tierney, Daniel O'Con- 
nell and the rest were just then finishing a 
Novena in the gaol chapel, that justice might be 
done to Ireland, and incidentally to them. 

The famine started in earnest in Ireland in '47. 
Fighting that famine, in Parliament, he got sick in 
London. It did not seem to be anything positive. 
He evidently needed rest. He was advised to go 
on the Continent. He desired to make a pilgrim- 
age to Rome, to kneel before the young, great 
Pontiff, Pius IX. He was accompanied by Father 
Miley and his son, Dan'l O'Connell, Jr. In an ad- 
dress, which was read to him in Paris from a Catho- 
lic Society by Montalembert, these words occur : 
" Your glory is not only Irish ; it is Catholic. Wher- 
ever religion tends to emancipate itself from the 
thraldom in which several generations of sophists 
and logists have placed it, to you, after God, is re- 
ligion indebted." Prayers were being oflFered for 
him in all the Catholic churches in and about Lyons 
as he came there. He arrived at Marseilles on the 
3d of May, and Genoa on the 6th. On the 15th of 
May the Cardinal Archbishop of Genoa, eighty-eight 
years old, accompanied by his clerics and several 
of the faithful, arrived at the Hotel Feder, which 
was then called Hotel Trombetta, to give him viati- 
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cum and anoint him. They found him rational. 
He had been absorbed by religion purely for forty- 
eight hours ; Jesus, Mary and Joseph were trem- 
bling on his lips. The Franciscans were chanting 
in their churches. All the foreign consuls, save 
the English, were in waiting; the people were 
around his bed. He requested that his heart 
siould be taken out, embalmed, placed in an urn 
and deposited in Rome ; his body be given to Ire- 
land, and he recommended unctiously his soul to 
A^aven. Thus died O'Connell, and as I reverently 
fcitssed the iron bedstead in the Hotel Feder of 
Gr-^3noa, some years ago, I could not repress the 
f^^ling that therein died not only a patriot, but 
a :^aint. 

IHe loved Ireland well ; he gave her his body. He 
lo^ved the Church better ; he gave her his heart. He 
lo^ed God best ; he gave Him his soul. 

ZDv, Miley and D. O'Connell, Jr., carried the heart 
t*^ Rome. Pius IX called him the Great Cham- 
pion of the Church, the glory of the Christian 
'^orld, that his death was blessed. If they had 
^^en personal and bosom friends, he could not have 
spoken of him more warmly. A great temporary 
^^silica was erected over the tomb of his heart, 
^^d this was the inscription: "For Daniel 
^^ Gonnell, immortal through great deeds, the safe- 
S^ard and protection of the Kingdom of Ireland, 
*^^cause of his distinguished services to the Christian 
^^nimon wealth, the last due offices of the dead have 
"^en performed by the nobles and people of Rome." 
Workers and works of fine arts were engaged for 
^■^^ splendid basilica. The ceremonies, of exquisite 
Poinpj lasted two days. On twenty altars was 
offered the sacrifice. The 15,000 Romans present 
I ^ere Irish in their enthusiasm. Though far away - 
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from Ireland, his funeral was greater than the 
funeral of Constantine or Charlemagne. 

Father Ventura, the Bossuet of Italy, since dead, 
preached a sermon that was listened to with eagerness 
for four hours. I have had myself, he said, in my 
own hands the precious copy of the work of St. 
Alphonsus Liguori, entitled "Preparation for 
Death," used by him and marked with his own 
hand. Even little things in the life of O'Connell 
he gave as proofs of true Catholic greatness. 

Three months later, his body was in the Immacu- 
late Conception Cathedral, Marlborough street , 
Dublin, and in grandeur of ceremony, numbers 
bishops and priests, and enthusiasm and devotio 
of the people, the obsequies were such as befitte 
a high-spirited Catholic and grateful nation. 

The centenary of his birth, celebrated a fe^w 
years ago, was a marvelous tribute of respect froa^a 
a Catholic country to its Catholic leader. He w^s 
nothing to Protestants, except to their evil princji- 
ples a foe. He was everything to Catholics, be- 
cause he began, proceeded and ended with theii' 
principles. 

Then, to sum up, what was he and what did he do ? 
From his lips there fell not a word that might not 
be uttered in a virgin's ear. He neither counseled 
nor tolerated in all his public life a single crirw^ 
against God or man. His domestic affections, tb© 
sweet and gentle test of the pure heart, were well 
known to have been of the warmest kind. He wa3 
loved to adoration by the members of his own fatf^' 
ily. After moving in a thick atmosphere of reli* 
gious indiflferentism, he always held fast by ih^ 
Rock of Peter, and was never ashamed to avow i^ 
the teeth of scorn, ridicule or abuse, his faith in ^1^ 
its integrity. He gave a bright example to tl3-^ 
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youth of Ireland by receiving Holy Communion 
once every week, and frequently oftener. By 
prayer and contemplation and good spiritual read- 
ing, he crowned a life good as it was noble, pious as 
it was great, by a sanctified death. This is what he 
Was, and these things he did. 

He summoned up the voice of history and tra- 
dition to speak to his countrymen, and using 
every honest means at his disposal, he continued the 
crusade for six and thirty years, till he knocked 
off the fetters from millions of Catholic limbs. If 
tarring and feathering and cutting off of ears, and 
lacerations, and triangles, and savage yeomen, and 
tJ^uculent Orange power are gone, O'Connell is the 
cause. When you walked in peace and glee to 
"^asa on Sunday mornings, ere you left the dear 
tome of your fathers, well might you have given a 
*^^r to the memory of O'Connell. When you Irish- 
^^u held your heads high, and pitied the stupidity 
^' your Protestant neighbors as they went to their 
"^^eting-houses, and were ready to talk, and even 
^Sht, and bear no nonsense from any comer, the 
^^y was prepared for you by him, and you exhibit 
the impress of his characteristics. When tradition 
brought the tears to your eyes, as it pointed out 
^h.^ spot where monks and priests and people were 
f ^rprised at their prayer and massacred, O' Connell 
^^ tile rainbow in the sky ; a sign to men that these 
^^ys are past. When emancipated people heard 
^t« appeals of emancipated priests and raised their 
^Id temples towering and beautiful within their 
^^cred walls, well might they have prayed for 
^'Connell. When the last foul remnant of penal 
^^ys, the Established Church, fell disendowed into 
^^ position of earning its own living, it was O'Con- 
^^H, we are reminded, who laid the groundwork 
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of its destruction. If Irish priests are ordained 
to-day at Irish altars and educated at Irish colleges 
for home and foreign missions, then let the Church 
praise O'Connell. If to-day, unlike oppressed Po- 
land, she has free mass and free sacraments, if her 
people are reasonably united and in intelligence re- 
spected, respect the memory of O'Connell. If the 
Protestant lion of England is not so cruel now, it was 
Daniel who tamed him. If the truculent Protestant 
ascendency must be moderate now, it was the lib- 
erator who struck the blow. Patrick joins bands 
with Columbkille, Columbkille with St. Lawrence 
0' Toole, and over the chasm, for want of a saint, 
stretches the long, strong arm of O'Connell, to join 
the latter Christian glories of Ireland to the glories 
of the past. Thus the right hand of Ireland, her 
savior and his own, beloved of his country, es- 
teemed, yet feared by her enemies, most precious 
jewel and brightest ornament of St. Patrick's Cath- 
olic land in those latter centuries, the uniter of Irish- 
men, was the glorious champion of the true Christ- 
ian faith, Daniel O'Connell, the Catholic. 
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ST. FEANCIS De SALS. 



To Sisters and Pupils of Visitation Convent, 
Parkvillk, 29th January, 1890. 



On an occasion like this the ordinary duties of 
the Catholic preacher seem light. These duties are 
to exhort and instruct the faithful. I cannot help 
but feel that in this little heaven there is small 
necessity for exhortation, and on my subject, very 
small probability, that I may be able to instruct. 
Do you not all know the outlines of your founder's 
life ? You know what manner of family he sprang 
from, the general tenor of his youthful way, his 
academic triumphs, his preparation for the priest- 
hood, his apostolic work in the first years of the 
ministry, the ardor and the love he displayed in 
the conversion of the Chablais. His life as bishop 
is to you an open book, and everything connected 
with, perhaps, his grandest deed, the establishment 
of your unique and glorious institute — the most per- 
fect reflex of his spirit, as it is called ; it is a work 
of veriest love for even the youngest amongst you 
to know and to master. So that his life and death, 
his breathings, his promptings, and the new Christ- 
ian spirit permeating the inmost life of so many 
thousands around him, and created by him, are 
intertwined and mingled with your most character- 
istic methods of thought. 

Moreover, there is a grace of your religious state 
which, no doubt, gives you an insight into the life 
and character of your Father, which is impossible 
to others. What, then, is the excuse for any priest 
appearing here on the Day of St. Francis ? Well, 
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it is simply a little obedience to the wishes of the 
Sisters, which, I hope, will not fail to have its re- 
ward. Nevertheless, something more is necessary 
— to forget the fact for the moment that yoa are so 
nearly related to the saint, and think only of the 
simplicity, and we may say, good nature, which the 
traditions of that sacred and genial life are so well 
calculated to inspire into his children. 

He is in heaven to-day. He needs none of our 
eulogies. Perhaps he will pray to God, before 
whose face he rejoices, to give the power for some 
good to our unprofitable words. St. Francis is a 
light on the mountain. He is a hero. What 
makes a hero? Men are placed in this world. 
Wherefore? That they might recognize God's 
masterdom over them — know and serve Him here, 
and afterwards see and enjoy Him. Any act of 
man that does not tend to gain this end is an 
irrational act, though it be of a rational being. 
Naturally, when man thinks of a hero, he does not 
think of an anomaly or a fool ; yet how often does 
it happen that the world's heroes are monsters or 
fools. Did God never raise man to a supernatural 
state, by giving him power to become the Son of God, 
and reign with Him, then profane heroes would be 
heroes indeed, and profane hero worship would 
have a meaning. But since we are bom to be 
strangers on earth — to live in the world as if we 
were not of it — to make vanity of the lust of being 
known — to recognize the fact that bones and clay 
are not capable of feeling men's praises, and that 
heaven and hell are too absorbing in interest for 
weal or woe, to permit departed heroes to rejoice 
when men exalt their names before the world — 
we are forced to attach a special meaning to hero- 
ism. Take a few men whom the world calls 
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heroes-^say, Alexander, Caesar and Bonaparte. 
They lived a life of egotism and pride. They 
longed for a few pages of general history. They 
desolated homes. They forgot God in their own 
fancied greatness. We know now what they 
thought of themselves, what men thought of them, 
and what men think of them. But God, in His 
providence, has taken them off in His ordinary way, 
and when they were dead, wherein were they great 
heroes ? They stood trembling before their Maker 
and the universe. They confessed, "We thought 
we were some one, but we were not." Judgment 
came. Their doom was fixed. Ah ! do the lost have 
time to think what epaulettes they wore ? What 
countries they conquered? From where no eye 
hath seen or ■ heart conceived a scene so fair, can 
the saved look back, to think of wars and cruelty ? 
If those pagan generals were condemned, they 
repine that they did not spend their days peni- 
tent as the Israelite, King David, looking for the 
light as the centurion and the ruler, or following 
it as St. Paul. At the judgment of Napoleon 
he was asked why he transacted business during 
mass ; why he was so careless in his religious 
duties ; why he was unjust to the Head of 
the Church ; the relations of his every act to 
the moral and the Church law was sifted, not the 
glory of Marengo and Austerlitz, or the shame of 
Waterloo. How gladly, then, would he not wipe 
out forever his worthless earthly honors for a 
profitable day spent in honoring God and thinking 
of life's true business. God is our master. If wars 
and feats are our duty, do them for God's sake, and 
receive the reward of duty done. It were foolish 
to conclude too soon that such men are heroes. 
Who are the heroes, then ? 
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Tiie hero is the brave man, the brave warrior, 
not of those armies whose aims are earthly, whose 
vaulting ambition is every day over leaping itself, 
whose ends are idle fame that is woe in God's eyes; 
but rather of those armies whose aims are heavenly. 
They are true heroes wliom our Maker recognizes 
as His own, who belong to the army of God, who 
follow Christ's banner, who fight the powers of 
darkness, who strive to put the obstacles aside that 
muster before the gates of heaven lest tlieir neigh- 
bors may enter. Now, who gives us the standard 
of true greatness ? Christ. He is our head. He is 
worthy to be head. He is God and man. He leads 
the way with the cross on His shoulders. He is the 
model. He defines our duties. He puts the weapon 
in our hands — the cross, and as we fight, the uni- 
verse beholds the man of great Catholic virtues, 
and man and God unite to tell us, there is a true 
hero ! Thus the saint is greater than the sage or 
warrior, and dutifulness to Jesus Christ in the 
battle with the allied forces, known to all of us, 
bears man to the highest pinnacle even of human 
glory. 

And such men God would have in His Church at 
all times. He suffered that He might sanctify His 
Church. He made it holy in its doctrines and sacra- 
ments. This holiness must be extended to many 
members. But sometimes it manifests itself not 
only in the evangelical councils and every virtue in 
the highest grade, but God keeps the promise in 
them He made in the words of the Gospel. For in 
St. John it is said, "Amen, amen, I say to you, he 
that believeth in Me, the works that I do, he also 
shall do ; and greater than these shall he do, because 
I go to the Father." In St. Mark also, *' And these 
signs shall follow them that believe. In My name 
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itiej shall cast out devils. They shall speak with 
lew tongues. They shall take up serpents, and if 
iihey shall drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt 
them ; they shall lay their hands upon the sick, and 
they shall recover." And in St. Paul to the Cor- 
inthians it is written, " To one indeed, by the spirit 
is given the word of wisdom, and to another the 
word of knowledge according to the same spirit ; 
to another faith ; to another the grace of healing ; 
to another the working of miracles." Such there 
have been at every time in the Church. But some- 
times for God's special purposes, and to suit an 
epoch, a liero of heroes in the army of the King of 
Heaven arises beautiful, brilliant, terrible, yet sim- 
ple, fashioned after the model Jesus more closely 
than any other of his country, or even age, and 
shines forth a light to faithful an^ unfaithful, a 
leader and a herald of evangelical perfection. Here 
is one of them, Francis de Sales, perhaps the great- 
est. '' Take the sandals from off thy feet," said the 
angel to Moses on Mount Horeb, '^for the ground 
whereon you tread is holy." As it is not neces- 
sary for the children of the visitation to look for 
weeds of pride, I will speak to myself. Take all 
pride of intellect and of heart, which are so likely 
bo spring up in hearts and souls of even the foolish 
a,nd the stupid, and cast them away from you, be- 
3ause it is that love of the hearts of the world, that 
3eautiful Francis de Sales, who is your subject to- 
iay. 

In the early days of your saint he was ardent, 
manly, grave, honorable and accomplished. With 
bhis we will dismiss his boyhood. It was said of St. 
Francis of Assissi that his was the closest possible 
imitation of the life of Jesus Christ. This is true 
;)f Christ in abject and voluntary poverty, and Christ 
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on the Cross, or bearing His Cross. His life was 
jn'ovidential for his country and time, and our right 
Imnd should forget its cunning before we would 
deprecate the most ardent apostle of human pov- 
erty and humility that the world has seen since the 
bridegroom left us. Nevertheless, we believe, were 
it not for the dictates of common-sense, illumined 
by God's grace, looking out over his time and 
country, de Sales would vie with Assissi for the 
palm of the practice and the spirit of poverty. 
Yes, our character was endued with all that Fran- 
cis of Assissi should want in dealing with a latter 
age and a new civilization, and if rightly inter- 
preted and understood, his rival or equal in all that 
he is supposed exclusively to possess. But do not 
forget that there is no rivalry in heaven. 

Now let us see what were the strong personal 
points of Francis de Sales. 

The whole life of Christ emphasizes the glory of 
chastity. His chastity partook of his infinity. He' 
was infinitely chaste. This shows us clearly that 
chastity is an honorable attribute of a man. Some- 
times the anti-climax is good in such reflections. 
Hear what a profane man of genius, John Milton, 
tells us in those latter days of chastity : 

" When a soul is chaste, the angels 
Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear, 
Till oft converse with heavenly habitants 
Begins to cast a beam on the outward shape, 
The unpolluted temple of the mind. 
And tuiDS it by degrees to the souFs essence, 
Till all become immortal." 

Now, all the saints were ])ure, but of all the 
saints, a galaxy in God's Church, there is none, 
since the days of the Evangelist, who seemed to us 
like the angels, in purity, as Holy Francis. 
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And here a strange, weird idea comes to me, so that 
I would incline to depreciate the parity of the 
angels in favor of your Father. Because the trail 
of the serpent was over him, he was a fallen man, 
with a heart made for tenderness and affection. 
Every one knows how easily human affection may 
degenerate. Hence, we may dare to imagine that 
the angels of heaven might agree with us when we 
think that there is a strong sense in which Francis 
was greater than an angel in purity. 

Again, humility is the glory of the Virgin Mary. 
It is really the most conspicuous virtue in the life 
of Christ. It must be, therefore, a well-beloved 
virtue. It is also, do you know it, the embodiment 
of sense, the attribute of the clear head, and the 
divinest off-shoot of the love of our neighbor. It 
is a virtue that would insure to God the honor of 
His mastery over us, and to each stranger pilgrim 
on eai'th the consolation and encouragement, not of 
mere beings, but of equal brothers. Surely, a 
humble man is a person to be loved by God and all 
the world. And we say to you to-day, that having 
read the chronicles of the Church's saints since 
we pondered on the voluntary abasement of the 
Virgin Mary, we never gazed on such depth of 
depths of man's humility as in the career of Francis. 
Francis of Assissi ate black bread that he begged, 
and wore as miserable a robe as the tunic often 
worn by our Lord. He lashed his soul — from with- 
out — into humility. But a different age, and differ- 
ent surroundings, caused de Sales to eat his own 
bread, and wear even costly raiment. Nevertheless, 
he lashed his soul from within, and the soul's hu- 
mility stole stealthily, passed good raiment to the 
sunlight, and to the very being of the wretched 
around him. He made this humility the instrument 
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of torture, to wring subinission from his predomi- 
nant passion, which was anger, so that the natural 
anger caused him to live and die, a martyr, to amia- 
bility and patience. 

And this huniility it was that made him a most 
favored partaker in the mercy of Christ. So great 
was his mercy, that the world was inclined to be 
scandalized at its exercise, and the spirit of forgive- 
ness permeated his very being. Some people might 
think that a saint like him did not gseatly re- 
nounce the world ; but his method of renouncing 
the world, was to give himself to the world. Amid 
its distractions, he was not distracted ; amid the 
unwisdom, he was always wise ; and in proportion 
as he was the servant of unwisdom, and was in the 
world, his ministry bore fruit. People had a strange 
facility for gauging his genius and his heart, and 
thus found it easy to understand his renunciation. 

We cannot pass over the life between himself and 
God without dwelling on his piety. This is the 
first and greatest commandment after all, the 
supreme obligation incumbent on all moral beings, 
and appeared with superior distinction in the life 
of Christ. The Great Master spent whole nights in 
prayer, and attended assiduously at the synagogue. 
This virtue looks simple. It is the expression of 
reverence and gratitude to the Supreme Being- 
reverence for his attributes, and gratitude for his 
blessings. This is the essential duty of every man. 
Without this, every man is empty and unfruitful 
in the practical knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
according to St. Peter. With it, man is divine. 
The expression of piety may be in thoughts, words 
and actions. Now, in spite of all difficulties, which 
he had in common with others, or peculiar to him- 
selt, he had but one thought, and that was to give 
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Grod his due at all times and in all places. Every 
word of his, directly or by good intention, 
tended to God's reverence and God's praise. His 
actions, more positive than thoughts and louder 
than words, out on the highways of the Chablais, 
in the confessional, or in the pulpit, reading, writ- 
ing, praying, or holding familiar conferences in holy 
places with people made holy by him, were a . 
heavenly psalm that ascended with its freight of 
reverence, and-gratitude, and love. 

. Now, after these few points, let us take a general 
survey of the man. Let us take a good look at him, 
and take the weight of him. 

He had an intellect which, though curbed into 
seeming shallowness, for the sake of his dear peo- 
ple, could see intricate means and grasp big issues. 
That man travelled in "lofty, far seeing regions." 
He was a man of depth, but like the Ehine or 
Danube, he pleased the world's tourist by exhibit- 
ing himself, not exactly in shallows ever, but in 
fairly deep-flowing, fast and delightful currents. 
Transcendental ideas he could give to you easily, 
but fearing that to his little children of the world 
they might appear crotchets, he generally forbore 
to utt^r them ; and perhaps there are many within 
this cloister to-day who see not dimly, that the 
works of Francis de Sales may be a revelation, 
even to higher understanding than theirs—that he 
showed himself plainly to be a world's genius, not 
merely a man of sanctity and talent. Depth and 
plainness ! Singularity and popularity ! Even in 
his writings he was gay and frank, like the sun- 
beams on those neighboring mountains ; he was 
rugged like their peaks, and down right as the 
impenetrable chasms. But to those who knew him 
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best, ever mild-eyed and lithesome and bonnding, 
as the chamois or gazelle. 

In his works, neither too low for the high-minded, 
nor too high for the ordinary-minded, he showed 
forth a sense uncommon. Hence we mast in this 
give some credit to Protestants who called him the 
*' gentleman saint" — for gentleman truly means 
the boast of St. Paul, '• Omnia omnHyus^'^^ (all 
things to all men). Though his diocese and his 
children were his own little universe, the bigger 
u niverse listened to him, and the largest expanse 
of best people and honestest thinkers are listening 
and looking to him to-day. 

He had in reality, and in common with many 
saints, a strong will. He could see impediment's, 
and surmount them. 

Let the saint pardon us to-day for applying to 
him the words of Tieck on Novalis : *' He was with- 
out vanity, without learned haughtiness, free from 
every affectation and hypocrisy ; 7ie was a genuine 
true man, the purest and loveliest embodiment of a 
high, immortal spirit." He was a man of con- 
stancy in friendship, helpful at all times to those 
that loved him, or those that hated him. He did 
everything from the heart, and nothing that ought 
to be done was insignificant to him. God was with 
him, and hence he could mould his children to that 
beautiful new life, or lift up the chablais to so 
sudden and glorious a new Christian existence. He 
had patience like Job, love like John the Evangelist. 
Most of his learning was heaven- taught, like that of 
Thomas of Aquin. He had a firm purpose and a 
holy ambition like St. Ambrose. He was fearless 
and brave like Louis IX of France. He could un- 
lock the firmest fastened doors of men's hearts, inde- 
pendent of race or creed or country, like St. Francis 
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Xavier, so that in the church of God to-day there 
is not, perhaps, one saint who has so many virtues, 
in such weight and beauty and' so magnificently 
harmonized. 

Now behold, dear sisters, a man without selfish- 
ness. Now behold how loveable and glorious may 
he be who went to school and studied hard with 
Jesus crucified. 

But we do not derive the proper amount of happi- 
ness from the contemplation of St. Francis' life 
until we consider him as the apostle of Christian 
consolation. Belonging to the poor race of man, 
Avhat else do we want but consolation? He gives 
consolation to the whole race of Christians in the 
beautiful words found in the preface to the Devout 
Xjife: "As the mother-pearl fish lives in the sea, 
"without receiving a drop of salt water, and as 
towards the Chelidonian Islands springs of fresh 
^water may be found in the midst of the sea, and as 
■fcie fire-fly passes through the flames without burn- 
i.:iig its wings," so also, he intimates, men can 
e saints in the counting-houses and on the 
treets. Yea, even though the fire fly must burn 
^ts wings, he need not repine, for said Francis, 
-* An action done now and then, provided it is not 
Tequent, does not make a person vicious, especially 
"^^hen he has the goodwill to amend." You saw 
liis in the Devout Life. He puts God before us 
8 an infinity of love, ready to exercise it in our 
V^ehalf. Hence he discourses on God's positive 
inclination to do us good. Confidence in God 
bounded on our very misery. The gift of His Son — 
the love of the Son in the Incarnation. Its abund- 
ance. The wonderful practise of love on the part 
of Christ. That He loves us, notwithstanding our 
Weakness; that He loves us personally; that He 
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loves us even as sinners, even as He did Paul and 
David. You know how he treats of God's mercy, 
even to the very last. ''Ah," he says, '* men love 
sometimes without knowing whether they are loved 
or not." Not so wheh they love God. He tells us 
to endure our imperfections. He tells us to labor 
without uneasiness for perfection ; to be, in a sense, 
indifferent about our advancement. " Work away," 
he says, " and God is responsible for the rest." He 
tells us there is profit in our faults, and advantages 
in our defects. He tells us to put aside disputa- 
tious and reveries and dreams regarding faith, and 
instead, keep right on at your little duties ; and 
even if you discern that you have self-love, do not 
mind it. Keep out sin, and all will be right. How 
consoling is it that the merit of the cross is not in 
its weight, but in the manner of carrying it. Ad- 
mirably suited are all his conversations and writ- 
ings to our trials and our sadness. There are many 
sick and can't pray. He says: Don't pray, then. 
When God calls us to suffer. He does not require us 
to act. But, then, he simply requires us to extract 
a certain kind of joy from our sufferings. If you 
are sick, he says in another place, don't desire com- 
fort and don't refuse it, and be patient like St. 
Peter's wife's mother, till others deem fit to look 
out for your interest. Don't be afraid of death, is 
his motto, even for imperfect Christians. It belongs 
only to madmen like Cain to say that their sin is 
too great to be forgiven ; and in that is, according 
to him, the fear of death. Often consider, would he 
say, that the persons whom you most love, and from 
whom it could most grieve you to be separated, are 
those with whom you will be eternally united in 
heaven. He often gave scandal to the hypocritical 
Jansenists by his tender and merciful precepts ; 
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but these have been acknowledged by God Him- 
self through their effects and His miracles. 
God loves us in spite of defects and imper- 
fections. God will never destroy a soul sub- 
missive to his will. He can console most 
positively every one in every vicissitude and occa- 
sion of life, and he t*^lls us all that we will meet 
and converse in heaven, where there is duration 
without end, days without nights, and contentment 
without variation. He gives the suavest interpreta- 
tion to " Many are called, but few are chosen." He 
tells us never to despair of the sinner's salvation, 
even to his very last breath. Even the sadness for 
having offended God, he resolves into tranquility 
and peacefalness, through humility and submission ; 
and after this, you see the sinner rising again in 
the divine goodness, until a sweet and perfect con- 
fidence dispels chagrin and vexation. Whilst he 
even assuages the pains of purgatory — ''Notwith- 
standing the pain, the interior satisfaction in pur- 
gatory is such that no enjoyment or prosjjerity on 
earth can equal it" — he teaches us how to despise 
calumny, and to be tranquil about sickness. Nay, 
he is delighted with them, as a means of advance- 
ment in the rational spiritual life. What consola- 
tion, then, is possible ^nd necessary to man which 
Francis de Sales, under God, cannot bestow ! 

And yet, when dying, he had no better word for 
himself than inuiilis servus (useless steward). His 
body lies over the high altar in the Visitation 
shrine*at Annecy. The bull of his canonization 
and the brief of his doctorate are in the hands of 
the ladies of the Visitation. The shrine and the 
convent of his favorite daughter, the Visitation In- 
stitute, mellowed by the inspiration of his tradi- 
tions, are to-day to the wanderer like a little vesti- 
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bale of the heavenly palaces. The radiance of 
his angel-life seems to beam over the mountains, 
the plains and the blue waters of those beauteous 
lakes. But better still, the faith is still warm and 
bright in the amiable thousands of his beautiful 
Annecy ; they still hang upon his utterances ; still 
gaze with eager and loving eyes on the scenes of 
his labors. The profane leaders of the past are to- 
day remembered, but not loved. Only the saints 
are loved. The world honors Annecy to-day, and 
thousands, year by year, go there to ruminate on 
questions and facts which heresy cannot deny. 
The true glory of France, the honor of Anmecy, the 
incarnate humble loveliness given by God to that 
region at that time, was made the pride of the 
world, by being made the glory of the Catholic 
Church. 
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ADDRESS TO GRADUATES OF ST. 
FRANCIS' COLLEGE, BROOKLYN, 

June 26th, 1888. 

A year has already elapsed since last we assem- 
bled here to bid Godspeed to certain graduates who 
preceded you. Wise advice was given to them. 
To-night, by a misapprehension on the part of your 
revered Superior, lam called upon to perform a 
like office. A certain classical author tells us that 
it is unnecessary to bring timber into a wood, and 
a later light advises us not to bring coals to New- 
castle. We will not tell you then to lead moral 
and pious lives. Within that monastery religion 
and education went hand in hand. There the at- 
mosphere was wholesome. The precepts of the 
good and humble Brothers were borne out by their 
example, and things you saw and heard within 
those walls will continue to rise, like a healthful 
odor around you, amid the miasma of the outer 
world. It is, therefore, we purpose to address our- 
self to your mind, rather than to your moral 
sense, to-night. 

Nevertheless, it may be not amiss to note for you 
the practical bearings of two virtues, truth ^nd 
honesty, on the career of a young graduate. There 
was a time when a certain kind of deceit and dis- 
honesty were treated in a jocular vein by many in 
the community. But things are changed, and last- 
ing disgrace to-day stalks behind untruth and in- 
justice. People are to-day cultivating an instinct 
which tells them where the truthful and the honest 
man is to be found. Presuming that you will fol- 
low the precept and example of the Brothers, what 



will be the result ? If you be a doctor, an unseen 
influence will be at work to bring you many pa- 
tients. If you be a lawyer, you will sometimes 
feel like the advocate mentioned in Horace, who 
was not contentus sua sorte (not contented with 
his lot), so many clients will clamor at your door. 
If you be a business man, it will b^ known by 
subtle report, that your word is as good as youi— i 
bond. You will be a mentor among your brethren, 
and you will be made the steward of the world' 
goods justly acquired, and in abundance. 
Now, in that school of yours external teachin 






aided the powers and energies of your minds. You*: 
have attained a gradual and most valuable develop 
ment. But you yet require enlargement of min 
and additional knowledge before we can point t 
you in the community as really cultured men. 
What will give you this ? Time and application. 
God gives us time, says Jeremy Taylor, not a 
Nature gives us rivers enough to drown us, but dro 
by drop, minute after minute. And as time come 
minute after minute, so comes knowledge to th 
industrious mind. Well, then, is graduating day^ 
called a Commencement ? A principle gained to- 
day begets deductions to-morrow. A fact gainei 
this minute is of practical use in gaining another 
the next ; thus gaining new lights and new ideas 
in direct proportion to time and energy, the store 
and beauty of your minds can become more and 
more complete. The very energy of the mind, in 
working by degrees the world's knowledge through 
the tissues of memory and understanding, brightens 
it to its very essence. This is culture. To-day for 
you it is a young rose. The breath of heaven can 
ruffle and chip it of its tender leaves. But time and 
continued energy cap make that rose <3ofiaut ol the 
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breeze, till you will find yourself one day possessed 
of the sources of a manifold happiness, and society 
will recognize those men once educated by the 
Brothers for their resolution and confidence in 
speech and action. Then, truly, will you be factors 
in promoting the physical and moral good of man : 
perhaps in extending his empire over Nature, in 
defending virtue and order, civil and religious lib- 
erty, and helping in the rule and conduct of social 
life. 

Every one owes it to his country and his age 
continually to cultivate his mind. It was not young 
graduate acquirements that emblazoned on the 
records of time certain ancient empires. Not 
school boys divided the year and built pyramids 
and obelisks in Egypt, refined Greece, gave enter- 
prise to Rome, founded moral philosophy, or pene- 
trated the mysteries of mindand matter. * Not mere 
school education overcame the check to civilization 
by the inroads of the Barbarians, gilded the ages of 
lieo X and Queen Anne, or made permanent the 
improved condition of the world of to-day — that 
grand knowledge of the histories, laws and bounda- 
ries of the world's kingdoms and all the arts of 
peace. Had you met Demosthenes immediately 
after his school education, you had met a stammer- 
ing and uninteresting boy. St. Thomas, at a like 
age, was called the dumb ox. Oliver Goldsmith 
failed to take his degree at Trinity College. The 
knowledge of Burns and Shakespeare, when yet 
blithe English lads, was bounded on the scientific 
side by a few books of Euclid. They just knew 
where to find a few things, and how to work. They 
just entered on the path of erudition and accom- 
plishment. Thus he who has to-day within him 
the spirit of progress must have within him the 
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spirit of self-cultivation. He must rejoice that the 
past's energy has studded the firmament of litera- 
ture with stars unnumbered and unmeasured light. 
He must rejoice that he belongs to the age when 
Christian ethics and rules of conduct can be read 
by all ; when telegraphs flash the pulsations of em- 
pires ; bridges, of noble architecture, unite great 
cities, and new discoveries are dawning on the world. 
It is amid all this deep, clear, yet at the same time 
wild and stormy scene, our lot is cast. Much has 
been given to us ; from us shall much be expected. 

Here is your danger : The elation of Commence- 
ment day often gives way to lassitude. The exam- 
ple you meet in the world may drag you down. By 
thousands irreverent humorists and thoughtless 
journals are preferred to authors noble and rev- 
erent and instructive periodicals. True culture 
proceeds Inainly from true reading and makes true 
men. 

It is not, then, asking too much of you, young 
gentlemen, to have high aims and to be students. 
And see what incentives and consolations are yodrs. 
In certain countries men, as a rule, live and die in the 
same positions as their fathers. Unless the silver 
spoon is there at birth, they shall never have much 
for pains and husbandry. But even then deep, 
clear and thoughtful study have brought fame and 
fortune. Many of the greatest men once had poor 
surroundings. The founders of the Edinburgh Re- 
view commenced in garrets, and became a final 
literary tribunal. But here, where democracy so 
radically respects the natural equality of men, 
fix a purpose, instruct your minds principally to 
bear out that ])urpose, and one day you may look 
down from above the clouds. Things have not 
very much changed since the days of Ben Franklin. 
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One morning he entered Philadelphia with a loaf 
of bread under his arm, and some stockings and 
linen tied up in a handkerchief. No fine webs on 
his back, and no prunella on his feet, but he lived 
to preside over the writing of the Declaration of 
Independence. And even the. unaided genius of 
the great Archbishop Hughes was honored by 
thousands who understood not the marvelous 
height of his spiritual dignity. If you be like 
them, in continued energy and study, you will be 
in a measure like them in usefulness and glory. 
You will know your position ; you will perceive 
falsehoods ; you will have the companionship of 
refined thoughts. When you grow older, you will 
be cheered by the bright prospects which learn- 
ing spreads before the mind. You will cast the 
sweet radiance of a refined mind around your 
family circle. There will be no want of subjects ; 
no want of thought ; no want of conscience ; no 
want of respect for the living or memory for the 
dead. These are thy effects — sublime intelligence. 
This is what Milton would call a grand, and beauti- 
ful existence. 

Patriotism, too. should dictate to you to con- 
tinue your course of thought and reading. Your 
becoming men of true learning favors the interests 
of the noble country that is yours. The funda- 
mental object of every government is the protection 
of legal rights and personal property to the citizen. 
If you be true to yourself, you will not be like the 
dumb dogs, but rather good watchmen, to help to 
preserve the rights of which many are ignorant. 
O, would that all were truly enlightened ! What a 
winnowing of chaff there would be from the wheat 
in the speeches of clever demagogues. What an 
accountability there would be for official acts and 
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utterances r An educated race of men constitute 
the moral police, who alone, from a natural stand- 
point, can even attempt to banish the refined 
distemper of injustice. In poets, orators, historians 
and biographers, you have a sap that will help to 
preserve our proud past, and a guide to a triumphant 
future of patriotism and virtue. 

But whilst we are members of the State, we are 
members of another congregation ; and you owe it 
to your embodied creed to remember this, that 
education, learning, intelligence, are the natural 
allies of the Catholic Church. 

The Church is true ; she knows it ; she doubts 
not her respectability ; she can challenge criticism. 
It is true, mere material civilization is to her but 
polished barbarism. With her, religion and edu- 
cation cannot be divorced. Truth and virtue are 
the necessities, worldly learning is the accomplish- 
ment ; she weaves each into each. Religion with 
her should control, and education should react. 
Bereft of Divine instruction, you have a vicious 
people ; but bereft of education, you have a bar- 
ring up of the heart to her benign influence. There 
are doctrines to be pointed out; God's laws and 
governments to be studied ; the nature of virtue 
and vice to be understood : objections to be and 
swered. Thus is it palpable, that education, mean- 
ing intelligence, is not only useful to her, but 
necessary. 

And has not the Catholic Church always recog- 
nized its uses and necessities ? The fathers of the 
Church were eminent for their learning. Origen, 
Augustine, Chrysostom and Basil, were ahead of 
their time, and their works are fostered. Julian, 
the apostate, strove to prevent the Christians from 
reading the pagan authors ; for, he said, they 



Woililcl us with our own learning — with our own 
arts and sciences they overcome us. The great 
Grreek and Roman authors w^re preserved by the 
Benedictine monks. Learned men, exiles from 
whatever city, had always a safe asylum with the 
popes. The universities of Bologna, Paris, Oxford, 
Cambridge and Salamanca were founded by the 
popes long before the Reformation. It is admitted 
by non-Catholic writers, that they sprang ''from 
the convents of regular clergy, or from the chap- 
ters of cathedrals in the Church of Rome." Every- 
where, attached to the monasteries, or scattered 
over great cities, during the middle ages, prepara- 
tory schools were in operation under pious and 
learned masters. In those days, popes and monks, 
by every honest means in their power, set their 
liearts on the acquiring of books. We need not 
say how studiously they read them. One of the 
vows of the monks was a vow of study. The re- 
sult of teaching liberal arts, science and literature 
was the natural one. Catholics arose who did 
honor to their time. Thomas of Aquin received a 
compliment from our Saviour himself : ' *' Thomas, 
thou hast written well of me." Bernard was a 
giant of literature. Suarez composed more books 
than one of us could transcribe. Bonaventure, the 
school man. Roger Bacon, the mathematician and 
astronomer. And what glories of song, from the 
time when the laurel wreath encircled the brow of 
the Catholic Florentine, Dante Allighieri, to the 
time when the muse of Tasso was inspired by the 
victory of Lepanto. But the Reformation made 
learning difficult to the poor, and too serious to 
the rich ; so that, under its sway, both alike be- 
came densely ignorant. It was this state of things 
that made Erasmus, the most refined scholar of 
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that epoch, give expression to the temark 
"Ubicumqiie regnat Lutherismiis ibi literarui 
est interitus" (Wherever Lutheranism prevaiL 
tliere is the destruction of letters). But the gre^^^ 
Leo was alive to counteract its evil influences, i*^ i ^ 
gathered around him Bembo and Sadolet, and a 
constellation of other lights, and gave a new ii 
petus to study that made the literature of Lee 
time the sap and foundation of the literature 
England. 

" But see each Muse," says Pope, in " Leo's golden d a ^ s, 
Starts from her trance and trims her withered bays ; 
Rome's Ancient Genius, over its ruins spread. 
Shakes off the dust and rears his reverend head. 
Then Sculpture and her sister Arts revive. 
Stones leap to form and rocks begin to live, 
With sweeter notes each rising temple rung, 
A Raphael painted and a Vida sung." 

About the middle of the seventeenth centur*"*"?^? 
says the Protestant, Von Ranke, Rome was st— — iU 
the metropolis of civilization. And later on, ^^ 
our century and country, how did our great Catli^»-P" 
lie bishops and laymen attain their dignity ? Th^^y 
were but the lights a:nd landmarks of Americ^^-" 
Catholic . knowledge and practical ability. Lo«^=^^ 
around you at this hour. The rulers of the ear" ^^ 
rise up against the religious principle, and Catta»- ^" 
licity, the only and true exi)onent of that prin^^^^" 
pie, bears the brunt of the chief enmity. Th^t-^* 
Christianity which means rationalism is subsidiz-^^^ 
and fostered in its educational projects ; whilst o- ^^ 
Christianii y is rather cheated and impeded. With^^^- 
Catholic countries are ahead in higher educatic^^^* 
Spain, for instance, has a greater number of gra^— ^' 
ates of universities than any country in the wor^^^' 
and an examination into the higher education ^^ 
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irgentine Confederation and of Chili would 
'ise many of our citizens. But even in primary 
ition, with many difficulties of government, 

and climes, we hold our own. As witness : 
n, Bavaria, Ireland of to-day, and that most 
'ly and most universally educated kingdom on 
arth — the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. Thus, 
) honor our Church, we must honor what she 
rs, and that is education, 
d now, whilst we honor the Church as the 
i of knowledge and the foe of ignorance, is a 
time to observe the obedience which her mag- 
^y demands of you. The Church has the 
r of the keys ; she makes her rules and 
mines her penalties. Certain secret societies, 
3r wise reasons, are forbidden to her children, 
dvantages of these societies will, one of these 

be .impressed upon you. These societies are 

a gross financial loss to their members. But, 
)se they should be a gain; there is such a 

as malum quia prohibitum — an evil because 
bited — and we need seek to know no more, 
plicit obedience to your authoritative and un- 
j Church, then, never join any society forbid- 
y her. 

5re are certaiii restraints imposed on Catholics 
iing, suppose, and abstinence at certain times, 
serve these in public places is a public pro- 
n of faith — to dispense with them a non 
im! This ugly work, so abhorrent to our 
die forefathers, is sometimes done in the sun- 
God has often mercy on the frailties of 
but rarely, even in this life, on sacrilege or 
mpt. Let restraint, then, at commanded times 
ur motto. Denial of the Church means denial 
r Master, and denial of him will be followed 
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by denial of you. Let Catholic enthnsiasm, spirit 
and independence in yonr Catholic duties forbid 
you to be ashamed of or to fear any man*- 

In the world of to-day wild, perhaps thought- 
less, remarks are sometimes heard regarding the 
Pope. Surely, Catholics who do this know not what 
they do. In him has the Church a Head. With- 
out him it would be a body without a head, and 
consequently dead. In him is the Church an au- 
thority and a power ; in him unfailing ; in him 
infallible. He has the primacy not only of honor, 
but also of jurisdiction over the Church ; and this 
he received, not from a nation, not from an indi- 
vidual, not from a combination, but from God. 
This lasts forever. He rests upon the prophecies and 
miracles, and as the bishops rule by Divine rigVit 
over their special portions of the Church, the Pojp® 
rules by right Divine over all the faithful and ^»^^ 
the bishops. He draws together ecumenical coim ^' 
cils; he presides over them; he confirms th^^^ 
decrees ; in him are the decrees unchangeable. 3" 
his whole generic life he has never erred, as Pojp^) 
throughout all the ages. He belongs to no count? ^7 
and no time. He is beholden to no man, and J^^ 
lasts and has power like Christ, if necessary, 7D 
spite of circumstances or men. There are not men 
enough in the world — there is not money enough, 
in the world, either — to obliterate the Papacy or 
curtail its essential powers. His personality and 
acts represent in the close manner of vice-gerency 
the personality and acts of Christ, and his non 
possumus is backed by the wisdom and principle 
of the Et-ernal One. Disrespect to him is disrespect 
to your very Catholicity, and an injury to your 
X)osition for the present and prospects for the 
future. 
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Now, I have insisted thj^t henceforth you should 
be men of study. This consists in reading and 
thinking, aided by writing and conversation. As 
a. general rule, a man should read one subject 
specially ; but everything carefully. Coleridge 
was by profession a poet. Yet one time, when he 
entered the library of an old patron, he com- 
menced with the first book on the top shelf, and 
read them all. This plan requires to be modified ; 
but modified by your own common-sense or genius, 
reading will prove to be of paramount importance 
to you. All those great and useful men were great 
readers, whether a Humphrey Davy or a Cardinal 
Wiseman. 

The interchange of thought between man and 
flian is also an element of culture. That silence is 
?olden does not detract from it. It only puts a 
^^leck to the small and irrelevant talk that is char- 
acteristic of our time. It has been recommended 
'^ read with pen in hand — practise the expression 
^f our thought in writing. This recommendation 
•^e extend to you. If by these methods you can- 
not become intrinsically great, you will be at least 
'Useful to society ; your life will be respected and 
3.eath regretted. Perhaps there is destined to be 
3.11 author amongst you. Remember this : Dr. 
Johnson points the finger of scorn at the man who 
studies that he may write, and writes that he may 
leave the world worse than he found it. Such a 
book is an eternal monument of its author's cor- 
ruption. A good book is the life-blood of a master 
spirit, treasured up for a glorious immortality ; a 
bad book is like the breath of the pestilence. Then 
read, read ; but like honorable men, cast aside the 
trash that is immoral or untrue in the effusion of 
bawdy or desperate wits. The only true philosophy 
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in the world is that which is sanctioned by tb 
Catholic Church ; the only true history is tha 
which she recognizes. Prejudice may assail you 
but if you would still advance on the right tract 
stick fast to the literature which the Church a( 
knowledges. It is in this manner that you ca 
look inward on your own soul, and contempla 
ing your mental acquirements and education, bo 
row the words of Milton — slightly altered — to er 
body your ruling sentiment : 

"How charming is Divine intelligence. 
Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 
I^ut musical as is Apollo's lute, 
And a perpetual feast of nectared sweets. 
When no crude surfeit reigns." 
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LECTURE ON ST. PATRICK. 

CHURCH OP OUR LADY OP THE SCAPULAR, 

OF Mt. Carmel, N. Y. 

t 

17th March, 1892. 

We have noticed all day that the Celtic heart is 
rejoiced from the smiles of unusual gladness that 
were beaming on Irishmen's faces. Irishmen to-day 
in your city clasp each other's hands in deeper 
friendship, and the day is far fairer than other 
days to us all. If nowhere else these effects were 
visible, it would be well worth the trouble to in- 
quire into their cause. But it is not to this city 
alone that the gladness of our countrymen is con- 
fined. To-day the Celtic people everywhere, from 
the Orkney Islands to Cheviot Hills, from Holy- 
head to Dover, and, surely, from Lough Foyle to 
Bantry Bay — beneath the Southern cross, and 
through the length and breadth of this great conti- 
nent — are singing the songs of the Emerald Sion, 
and renewing old devotion to their native land. 

Why sing they the old songs ? Why beam the 
gay smiles on their faces ? Because in numbers 
great and in patriotism united, at home and abroad, 
in intelligence respected, they are standing out 
boldly, on the bosom of the old rolling world, to 
welcome and celebrate another Patrick's Day. 
Why is this so great and so happy a day ? We will 
answer. As time rolls on, it bears great heroes on 
its revolving rim. It exhibits them as conspicuous 
for a moment, and they die. But though the tomb 
awaits all heroes, yet many, by the brilliancy of 
their deeds, still live, though not in the flesh, in 
the memory of all future generations.' Thus we 
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honor with undying remembrance the heroes of 
pagan Rome for the strength, wisdom and courage 
they displayed in bearing triumphantly through 
far-oflf regions the great Roman eagle, and winning 
for their city the proud title of Mistress of the 
World. And as every nation has some special 
savior to worship with a like honor to that we pay 
to Washington, we honor them all. No wonder, 
then, that we who honor past bravery and wisdom, 
even though unattended by religion and piety, 
would pay an extraordinary respect to the memory 
of the great man of whom Ireland may boast, who 
has not only illumined our own fair country with 
a new civilization, but has called her out of dark- 
ness into God's marvelous light. The land is Erin, 
and her hero is St. Patrick. 

What was the state of Ireland before the coming 
of St. Patrick 1 Four centuries had elapsed since 
the foundation of the Catholic Church. Meantime 
Catholicity had spread throughout Armenia, Syria, 
Egypt, France, Spain and Italy. The soil of many 
countries was moistened with the blood of the mar- 
tyrs, and the tyranny of Roman rulers was satiated 
with the death agony of many popes. Catholics 
filled the pagan temples; Catholics planted the 
crosa over the palaces of the Caesars ; but yet they 
were hunted like dogs, and worshipped in the Cata- 
combs. There were acts of crime on the one hand, 
and acts of devotion on the other, and both were 
amazing. There were wars and rumors of wars. 
The barbarians from the North were preparing to 
devastate Europe, but Christianitj% which means 
Catholicity, was firmly planted and growing. Thus 
the East and the Continent of Europe stood. 

But in the Western Sea there was an island of 
eighteen millions of acres ax^Si mw^ kuadred miles 
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in circumference. Like the Dominica of to-day, 
to use an expression of Carlyle, it was " kissed and 
laved by the beautif ulest seas in the world, and be- 
shone by a bright sun and sky." The climate was 
temperate. There were no parching heats, no 
piercing colds. The fecundity of the soil created 
perpetual vegetation. Her harbors were spacious ; 
her coves were beautiful. There were gold beds in 
her streams. Her mountains were arable. Her 
vales were decked with flowers ; her woods were 
filled with music; "widespread her lakes, amid 
laughing bloom." Her landscapes were like beau- 
tiful fancies, and echoes spoke from her hills and 
peaks. Pines, oaks and laurels, wild woods, ver- 
dant glades, sparkling rivers. Among those varied 
beauties the conquering Caesar never planted a 
Roman eagle. Into her coves or harbors never 
sailed a Roman galley. There was Ireland. If the 
beauties of Nature could make men happy, then 
the Irish had been happy. If seclusion from the 
rest of the world were an unmixed good, they 
needed no more. If unchristian civilization were 
salutary, they were saved ; but none of these was 
the case, and our forefathers were pagan. 

To be sure, they did not adore the leek and onion, 
the beast and reptile, as did the Egyptians. They 
did not offer human sacrifices as did their neighbors, 
the Britons. Their Druid priests never ministered 
to gods of impurity and crime as did the Greeks. 
They did not multiply their gods like ocean sands 
as did the Romans, but like high-toned pagans, they 
in general offered sacrifice to the sun and the ele- 
ments. Yet, though there were a few Christians 
among them, it may be said, in a general way, that 
the teaching of the Apostles had never penetrated 
to their shores, that the cross that Christ exaltA^l 
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was never planted on their soil, the blood He shed 
on Calvary was never applied to their souls, and the 
devil was king in all the- land of Ireland. 

Now, in their mode of life, we dnd in those early 
days the types and figures of the national character 
which Ireland bears to-day. Thus the pagan Irish 
were more chaste than pagans ever were before. 
They were likewise, as the Irish of to-day, fond of 
fighting and valorous. It was through this that 
they became the very terror of the seas, and very 
often for Irish amusement, but oftener still for what 
was considered honorable gain, they made raids on 
the neighboring countries. King Niall, of the nine 
hostages, headed one of these expeditions in the 
fourth century to the north of France. It was 
here that they captured a youth, born or sojourning 
in Armorica, of noble parents and good training, 
whose name was Patrick. Bright were his father's 
prospects before, now they are gloomy ; cheery was 
his mother's love before, now it is 



''embalmed in tears." 



But the pagan marauders recognized the right of 
sorrowing, not of resisting, and the son of Calpurni- 
cus^and Conchessa was soon in Ireland. Sold to 
King Milcho of Antrim, for six long years he herded 
swine on the mountains. The canopy of heaven 
was his dwelling, the heather his bed and the rocks 
his pillow, cresses and wild honey were his food, but 
his recreation was prayer. He was dutiful to his 
master, for he did his work with care. He was 
dutiful to God, his Father, for he prayed a hundred 
times in a day and a hundred times in the night, 
and grew in vigor of mind and in God's love. But 
be saw something good in those pagan Irish. It 
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was a hard thing, to be sure, for the son of a Roman 
noble to be a slave on the hills of Antrim. Yet he, 
with the meekness which characterized Christ, for- 
gave all, learned the Irish language, and observed 
the Irish manners and customs. Six years consum- 
mated his knowledge and observation, and a voice 
not of earth, he relates, told him to leave the hills 
and return home. He knew not the road, yet he 
walked two hundred miles to what is known to-day 
as Bantry Bay. He was possessed of no means, yet 
stern seamen were glad to give him passage in their 
vessel. When the violence of the storm oppressed 
his hosts, he calmed them ; when hunger was com- 
ing upon them, he sated them with food that God 
sent. Through various calamities, and by many 
windings of ways and shortcomings of means, he 
met once more his noble father and sweet mother. 
He put an end, by the glory of his presence, to the 
six years of a father's anxiety and to the six years 
of a mother's awful love. 

But that young Patrick had a tale full of meaning 
to tell to his mother. He was away from a mother's 
care and devotion, yet he loved God by day and 
night. He was stolen by adventurers, yet he learned 
their language. He was a slave in their country, 
yet he watched their customs and manners. •Ke is 
now a freeman, he loves them forever, and because 
of this he must give another farewell to that one of 
all the world whom he loves and who loves him 
best. A mysterious voice comes to him from the 
west coast of Ireland. It was the voice of the Irish 
entreating the holy youth to come and walk still 
among them. Christ himself, we are told, appears 
to him, gives him the commission. The die is cast. 
The aim and object of St. Patrick's life is to wield 
the Celtic tongue like a sword that will cut ^ ^^^ 



imUp ti^ Imh bean for the £auth aad love <rf 
^l^riH. " lhfiSi0T three things I ask of joo. mj 
l/0fil/' h^ «ajd, -' that the Irish peofdr will be 
rich m frfaaritjr and fiaith, that I shall sit in jiide- 
tf^fttt on iXiHtn. cm the day of jndgment. and ihatt I 
%tfai) be at your right hand in toot kingdan.*^ 
U'elK you know how it happens with your own 
prV:9>ftA. Tbey receive the call from God. and from 
the ^Jay of their call to the day of their (»dinati<m 
rbey meet in ^^minaries and colleges a rariety of 
$$nuAd troubles in the pnrsait of knowledge and the 
a/^]uirin|( of virtue. This was the case on a larger 
nf^nlh with HL Patrick. When he was called, he did 
not (JO, but for thirty years prepared himself for 
bi^ fiiiHsion, He left his mother again, not sorrow- 
ful now, lx^;ause she knew that the angels had 
charge over him. He learned with his nncle, the 
gr«;at St, Martin, in his monastery at Tonrs. He 
convers^^l for years v^ith the great St. Grermanns, 
in his monastery at Auxerre. He passed on to the 
monastery of Lerias in the Mediterranean, where 
he liverl for years in the love of the Srs. Honoratus, 
Hilary and Vincent; and when he had imbibed 
their spirit and their learning, he set oflf, in search 
for further experience, on a tour through the 
islands of the Tyrhene Sea. In all those years of 
novifjeship he never forgot the amiable pagans of 
the western isle. The eternal Summer of the 
beautiful lands of the Mediterranean did not cause 
him to dfjvote all his spirit to them. He thought 
of the hills of Dalradia, and the valleys pressed by 
his feet ; and Ireland was his evening thought and 
his waking theme. 

One thing now was wanting to his apostolate, 
and that was his consecration and formal appoint- 
ut by God's vicar on earth, the predecessor 
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of Leo XIII. Oh, deep-toned, religious and beail- 
tiful were his thoughts, when he trod on the 
earth moistened by the blood of so many martyrs, 
and when he kissed the feet of St. Peter' s successor, 
Pope Celestine, vicar of Christ. He was conse- 
crated bishop in the presence of the Pope and the 
Emperor Theodosius, and received, with the Papal 
benediction, his appointment from Rome as Apostle 
of Ireland. 

Oh, my friends, here while the oils of his conse- 
cration are undried on his hands, while the snow 
white alb of his new bridal day is around him, and 
while the new mitre is encircling his brow, let us 
inquire what manner of belief is in the heart of St. 
Patrick. Our non-Catholic Christian neighbors 
will tell you that for four centuries the doctrine of 
the Church was one and true. He held the belief 
of the early Church ; therefore, according to all, he 
held the truth. But we believe what he believed, 
and what he believed the Church believed since 
then. Therefore, no man of consistency can remain 
non-Catholic. I have not time to prove all this in 
detail. But just a few remarks: He prayed to 
Elias and others as did the early Christians, there- 
fore he invoked the saints. This is what we do, and 
our neighbors do not. He carried the cross about 
him, and made its sign on his forehead. This is the 
worship of Catholic signs and images. This is our 
custom, which they are wont to oppose. He T)e- 
lieved in and performed miracles, as the Church to- 
day believes in and performs miracles ; therefore, 
he believed in and performed what non-Catholics 
neither believe in nor perform. He was a repre- 
sentative of the early Christian Church, and honored 
the mother Mary. He said mass, as did Basil, 
Chrysostom and Augustine. But he did more. He 
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kissed the feet of Celestine, vicar of Christ ; there- 
fore, he was a true Roraaii Catholic. These are the 
things that non-Catholics repudiate and condemn. 
And I protest to-night that having read every word 
of the Catholic history, that the creed of St. Patrick 
differed in no jot or title of doctrine from the creed 
which Christ gave, and Paul and Peter believed. 
I solemnly affirm, and God and my reason are my 
witnesses, that the Church has varied not one iota 
from the creed of Patrick, and that we who are 
Catholic to-day believe like Peter and Paul and 
Patrick. 

Behold him, then, the St. Paul of our old nation, 
the consecrated Bishop of Ireland, set out on his 
mission. There are ecclesiastics to minister to holy 
Patrick ; there are angels to fill the white sails of 
his vessel, and angels to smooth the sea ; and angels 
to guide her away to Ireland from that port of 
Prance. The old prophecy is soon to be accom- 
plished. "A Tailcenn shall come," said the druid ; 
''he will erect cities, churches and union-houses, 
with gables and angles ; many kings shall take up 
pilgrim staffs." O! Erin, rejoice and be glad, for 
Patrick, a freeman, catches a glimpse of thy shores 
from the prow of his vessel, and by his truth he will 
free you from the night of your paganism. Oh ! 
shores of Ireland, clasp in fond kisses the feet of 
Patrick, for he will bless your bluffs and sands and 
bays, and make your rivers fruitful. The breezes 
bow down before the saint, and in the stillness of 
unfilled sail, he takes possession of the land of 
Erin and plants the Celtic cross. From that day 
commenced 

THE GLORY OF ST. PATRICK, 

and we are of it. The flame is started. He met 
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their kings, their dniids and their bards, and con- 
quered them. He met the warriors with their 
mail, the chieftains with their clans. The peasant 
men in their simple, rucrged beauty, the old men 
with vigorous limbs and flowing hair. He met them 
^t their fairs and at their games, and he spoke to 
them. The beautiful Irish maidens, with faces like 
the dawn of an Irish morning, and souls as pure as 
pagan souls were never known before, whispered 
confidence into the ears of men. They forsook 
their rites and temples, and knelt for baptism. 
Truth, liberty, content and virtue dwelt within their 
moss-grown roofs before ; now, as the sun descends 
behind Erin's beautiful hills, there is a new beauty 
in their souls, for with jointed hands they are pray- 
ing to ''great Mary, Mary, greatest of Marys, 
blessed and most blessed." They are crying be- 
cause of the sufferings of Christ on the cross. But 
there is a big work remaining to Patrick. It was 
closing to Easter. King Leaghaire, chief King of 
Ireland, with his chiefs and princes, were celebrat- 
ing a high festival in honor of his birthday. A fire 
was to be lighted in Tara in honor of the feast. 
Strict orders were issued that all the fires in the 
province should be extinguished, till the blaze 
should be seen at the palace of Temora. But Pat- 
rick, having a paschal fire to light, according to 
custom of the early Christian Church, and wishing 
to light it in the most historic and honorable part 
of Ireland, arrived at Tara on Holy Saturday in 
the year four hundred and thirty-three, and lighted 
the paschal fire on the hill of slane. Leaghaire 
McNeill, accompanied by his druids and' bards, 
came out to inquire who it was that dared to dis- 
obey his orders. One of the pagan priests ad- 
dressed his royal master thus, " Unless yonder fire 
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be this night extingiiishecl, he who lighted it, to- 
gether with his followers, will reign over the whole 
island." But Patrick, it is related, performs a 
miracle, and on account of this, gets leave from 
the unwilling king to preach his doctrines on the 
morrow in the palace hall of Tara. 

On Easter morning, after saying mass, he comes 
into that vast assembly, in white robes and mitre, 
leaning on the staff or crozier, and repeating the 
words : 

Christ, the lowly and meek, 

Christ the all powerful be, 
In the hearts of all to whom I speak, 

In the hearts of those who speak to me. 
In all who draw near me, or see me or hear me. 

Confronted with that vast assembly of bards and 
druids, kings, princes and chiefs, in the palace 
hall of the Cormacks and Nialls, our patron dis- 
pensed the Christian's doctrine, limpid and pure — 
the doctrine of Paul and Peter, the doctrine of 
master and saint. 

Aubrey De Vere renders a legend of this time 
with great tenderness — 

While he spake men say that the refluent tide 

On the shore beside Colpa ceased to sink, 
And they say the white fawn by Mulla*s side. 

Over the green marge bending forbore to'drink ; 
That the Brandon eagle forgot to soar. 

That no leaf stirred in the wood by Lee ; 
A trance there hung the island o'er. 

For none might guess what the end would be. 

The fire is enkindled— the fire of Christian knowl- 
edge and Christian love. Through mountains, 
through moorlands, the untiring voice of Patrick 
flowed on in salutarv strain. If he rode on horse- 
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back, we are told, there was an angel by his side. If 
he drove in a chariot, there was a white- winged 
angel to direct his horses. Wherever he went 
he had holy followers. The whole soul, the whole 
devotion, the whole property of Irishmen, were 
thrown into his hands. Wherever he went he 
brought the cross — wherever he went he planted it. 
When he returned, he knelt before it on the by- 
ways, and all Ireland took up its sign. This 
prophet, this apostle, this martyr, this confessor, 
this virgin, this saint, preached and blessed, bap- 
tized, confirmed, and new apostles, confessors, 
armies of virgins, hung upon his utterances and 
were happy in his presence. He loved all Ireland 
with a jjarent's love. In his love he knew no conn- 
ties, no clans, no sects. He loved them all, and all 
were united in their love for him. When he went 
to the north, the men of Ulster listened to him, 
were baptized and remained faithful. He was happy 
when he told them to overthrow the Crom Cruach, 
to which undue honor was paid. He said it, and it 
was done. AVhen the iron spike of his crozier 
pierced the foot of King Aengus of Cashel in his 
baptism, Aengus would not interrupt him by com- 
plaining. When he blessed the men of Munster, 
they raised a shout such as never since re-echoed 
from Slievenamon or the Galtees. When he went 
to the west, they threw flowers on his couch, as he 
slept. When he went to Tara, Dubtach, the chief 
bard, and the maji honored him. When he went 
through Ireland everywhere, all Ireland was happy 
at his approach. And behold the result I The un- 
conscious idols tumbled piecemeal in the dust. The 
monarchs were gained or humbled ; magic was over- 
thrown. McFill, Phegg, Dubtach were Christians, 
missionaries, bishops, and the. Irish maidens were 
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nuns and saints in thousands. The evil ones them- 
selves gave the last battle, and lost it. The infernal 
army is routed, and his voice pursued it beyond 
the borders of Ireland, henceforward closed to it 
forever. All is still, and Ireland is Christian. Forty 
years completed Patrick' s toil ; years on which the 
angels in silence glance down from the pavements 
of heaven, and nations astonished behold the won- 
ders he has wrought. From a few of his works 
learn the character of the many. He founded 365 
churches, consecrated 365 bishops and ordained 
3, 000 priests. ' ' May the Lord grant that I may never 
lose His people which He has acquired of the ends 
of the earth," said St. Patrick. All Ireland said, 
''Amen." How well his prayer has been granted 
the ages have shown. The ashes of Brigid, Columb- 
kille and Patrick mingle together in a common 
tomb in Downpatrick, while their sainted spirits, 
hand in hand before the throne of God, are receiv- 
ing rare blessings from the Trinity, and showering 
them down on the work of their hands. 

And how did he compass those great ends? Be- 
cause he was a great man before the world— a great 
hero before God. What manner of man was Patrick 1 
Let us look at him, and weigh his ability and char- 
acter. He had an intellect that was capable of see- 
ing intricate means and grasping great issues. He 
had a will that could look impediments in the face, 
and surmount them. He had an imagination that, 
though curbed and made tender by the deep-toned 
humility of his soul, was rich and heavenly. His 
soul was bold and resolute ; his heart tender and 
susceptible. His bold manliness commanded re- 
spect, while the sympathy of his voice, the amia- 
bility of his heart, and more than all, the confidence 
with wliich he proclaimed his truths, riveted the 
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attention of the noble legislators and honest Irish 
to his word. He had ambition greater than Napo- 
leon. But, as he possessed it, it was not a foul, 
dishonoring word. The principles that directed 
his ambition were godly and unselfish. He had 
perseverance and resolution. They proceeded from 
the inborn manliness of his soul, but were height- 
ened and perfected by the knowledge that he was 
God's apostle. He was of gentle blood by birth; 
lie was a scholar by education. He was a man of 
rare common-sense bj^ the special gift of nature. 
As a man, no man was better fitted to do the work. 
But withal, he had never succeeded with his work 
but that God was with him, God was in his heart 
and soul by day and night. Angels watched over 
him, and men saw the power and the beauty of the 
divinity in him. Hence it was that God's saint did 
what only God's saint could do. And the man so 
joined with the saint in forming the right apostle 
for Ireland, that only the man and the saint, as we 
found them in Patrick, of all the living saints 
could lift Ireland up to so sudden and glorious a 
Christian existence. In truth an apostle was he, 
even as St. Paul was an apostle, and as St. Paul 
was a model to his converted churches, so is St. 
Patrick the model of our Celtic and Catholic lives. 
If we would keep the Commandments, we have only 
to study the outlines of his life. If we would assert 
our creed openly and boldly, we have only to be- 
hold him in Tara. If we should all be united like 
a band of brothers, we should know that we are 
descended from the children whom our father, 
Patrick, loved. 

What is he, then, to Ireland ? He is the bright 
star that shone on the night of paganism, through 
whose light, for the first time, the people of Ireland 
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saw that the gates of heaven were open. Of all the 
gems of Ireland St. Patrick is the diamond. Among 
all who are dear to the heart of Ireland St. Patrick 
is dearest. Even among the enemies of Ireland St. 
Patrick is esteemed. Among the enemies of Ireland 
his power is feared. Among all the good shepherds 
of Ireland St. Patrick is the greatest. He was the 
impersonation of all that was noble, upright, great 
and good. He was the steady rudder of Erin's 
bark, her castle's corner-stone, her shield, her cui- 
rass, her sword, her helmet. The champion of her 
true freedom. The author of her true life. The 
new foundation leaf of her history. The founder 
of her religion. The vicar Saviour. The uniter. 
The great mediator between God and Ireland. 
Greater than whom has never looked from his galley 
poop at sea on her iron-bound shores. Greater 
than whom the Great never made a man within 
the confines of our land, and a greater compliment 
than this my soul can never aver or tongue utter. 

THE WORKS OF HIS LIFE 

are the records of his name. The records of his 
name are the chronicles of his glory, and though 
dead for ages, the glorious saint runs through the 
mazes of our hearts to-night. 

Under God, says De Barneval, he was the creator 
of Ireland. He drew it from nothingness, fash- 
ioned it with his hands, animated it with his 
breath, and leaving it, seems to have left it his 
faith and his soul. Is not faith in St. Patrick the 
religion of Ireland, and is not Ireland's religion her 
whole history 'i Is it not Ireland herself ? It is, 
therefore, we are here to-night to celebrate the 
memory of our patron. In doing so we celebrate 
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the glory of our country, that country which lis- 
tened to his teaching ; that country which, by its 
fidelity, sent down his gray hairs in gladness to the 
grave. We are here not> only to celebrate the 
memory of Patrick who lived and died in Ireland, 
but to honor the St. Patrick who, sitting at Christ's 
right hand, lives yet in his works, in the undying 
success of his labors. St. Patrick is not dead, 
though his bones rest in Downpatrick. He prayed 
for Ireland before he died, and he watched over her 
since. His protection is powerful. His prayer was 
heard. 

Not long after his sainted bones were laid to 
rest the condition of Ireland literally verified the 
prediction. 

The land shp-ll laugh, the circling ocean smile, 
And Heaven's indulgence bless the holy isle . 

Two generations after Patrick's death, and the 

name and remembrance of paganism was blotted 

irom the minds of the people. Faith, and that the 

iaith of Christ, was mixed and mingled with all 

"their actions, and charity was paramount. Surely, 

^Patrick prayed that they should be possessed of 

"the gold of charity and the silver of faith. Kind- 

Jiess and liberality overspread the land. One, in 

:reading of those times, would wish he had lived in 

those days. Men considered it a dishonor to the 

island to commit an unlawful act. ''On all sides 

may you see," said the learned Jesuit Thebaud, 

speaking of those times, " bishops and priests, and 

monks bearing revered relics, or proceeding to 

iound a new convent, plant another sacred edifice, 

or establish a home for the needy." The three vows 

of the monks were austerity, psalmody and study. 

There were as many nuns as monks, and even the 
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breath of the reformers never attempted to tarnish 
their fair spiritual fame. When they went to 
found a new convent, if they could not procure a 
site, they rapped at the doors of the monasteries, 
and the holy, yet courteous monks left them their 
abode, and sought a new liome. Those were the 
days of the fine old Arab hospitality. The pon- 
derous gates and massive bars of those glorious 
monasteries often rolled back the tide of battle, but 
they never closed their iron doors against the poor 
and needy. Those monks and nuns bartered, as 
they do to-day, the transitory things of earth for 
the country of the King of Heaven. But it was 
not in piety alone that they excelled. In Bangor, 
Clonmacnoise, in the isles of Arran and famed Lis- 
more you had all the languages of Europe spoken. 
She was not only the island of saints and scholars, 
but the school of Christian letters and nursery of 
Christian piety. And not only at home had she 
scholars to teach all Europe, but she had many to 
spare. We are told that in the solitudes of the 
Hebrides every cave, rock and bar had an Irish 
monk. They Catholicised the Faroe Isles, Scotland 
and England, colonized Iceland, planted them- 
selves on the banks of the Rhine, through Ger- 
many, Switzerland and north of Italy. Prom the 
sixth to the ninth century Ireland had, according 
to a learned writer (Tliebaud), thirteen monast<3ries 
in Scotland, seven in France, . twelve in Armoric 
Gaul, seven in Lotharingia, eleven in Burgundy, 
nine in Belgium, ten in Alsatia, sixteen in Bavaria, 
fifteen in Rhetia, Helvetia and Suevia. People then 
called the Irish, whenever they met them, the saints. 
But here may we stop. 

, A few centuries ago, though more exalted in his 
paganism than any pagan had ever been, the Irish- 
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man belonged to a class that was the lowest and the 
meanest on earth. He looked back to the past, and 
his life was a blank ; for paganism did not consider 
past actions as having near relation to a happy or 
unhappy future. He looked forward to the future 
life as to a gloomy and shadowy existence. He 
looked around him, and knew not the cause of his 
country's mountains, valleys and streams, and fain 
would impress on his heart a love for his idols, 
which his heart always and ever rejected. For him 
it was a causeless world. He could only dream of 
it, and wonder. For him there was no true religious 
conviction. But what is he now that Patrick has 
-come and gone ? His mind is illumined by a strange 
nobility. He looks back to the past, and he makes 
•every calculation as to its effect on the future. He 
looks around him in the present. He knows whence 
he came. He knows the reason of the world around 
him. He enjoys of life what is enjoyable without 
sin, and looks forward for the great complement of 
his happiness to the hereafter of God. Hate is 
banished, love is cherished, man is angelic, and all, 
all because the captive was freed and became Ire- 
land's apostle. 

The Danes, those northern birds of prey, flew 
down upon Erin in the eighth century. They had 
a twofold aim in view, to plunder the people and to 
Impose on the nation the religion of Odin. They 
burned the monastic shrines, they massacred the 
•defenseless. No burning monasteries, no worship of 
Odin for the children of Patrick. And the Catholic 
Malachy soon wore the collar of gold, which was won 
from the marauders. But they went and returned, 
and fought and were beaten, till Brian, clad in triple 
plated armor of iron, and soul burning with love for 
Ihe monastic piles and the ancient faith, cried out 
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to his soldiers on Good Friday on Clontarf, " Punish 
them for their sacrileges " Was it not on this day 
that Christ suffered death for you ? Alas for Ire- 
land, if Clontarf goes against her. But Brian, that 
child of Patrick, who on the day of battle recited 
fifty psalms, fifty collects and fifty pater nosters 
for Patrick and his faith, led on the children of 
Patrick to a final victory. 

The Anglo-Normans came with Fitz Stephen and 
the Earl in the twelfth century ; and although it 
was a principle of St. Patrick to resist foreign rule, 
yet Anglo-Norman feudalism might prevail in Ire- 
land ; but the Irish saw the feudalists despoil and 
l)luuder the monasteries,aiid die themselves without 
shrive or unction, confession or the last sacrament. 
Then, indeed, did they fight those Anglo-Normans as 
if they would one day drive them into the sen. All 
this time they were transj^arently bright gems of 
the Church in the land of Patrick. All this time 
Dominican, Cistercian, Augustinian, Benedictine 
and Franciscan monasteries were being erected, as 
to-day the ruins of Mellifont, Holy Cross, Athassel, 
Dumbrody and Multifarnham testify. Though the 
creedless, heartless, murderous robbers came, and 
never since that time around their torn altars burned 
the sacred flame or rose the chant sublime, still do 
their old walls stand as witnesses of the struggle for 
free worship and Irish liberty, and point out to-day, 
as long ago, the invincible genius of St. Patrick's 
creed. But under Henry VIII commenced what is 
properly called unmixed religious persecution. Her 
throne had long been fallen. Her pride as a nation 
had long been crushed. She had been asked to 
crouch to an upstart race, and resented it ; but now- 
only is she asked to kneel at the shrines of yester- 
day. It is not our subject to-night to trace the rise 
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of Protestantism, to prove that it is a baseless fabric^ 
a folly and a crime. Enough for us now to state 
that Henry VIII, King of Great* Britain and Ire- 
land — viler, meaner or more wicked than whom was 
never born of woman, was by the constitution of 
England head of the Church. When Irishmen, 
sons of St. Patrick, heard this, they said, ''Henry 
VIII head of the Church! Why, St. Patrick 
was not head of the Church in Ireland, but was sub- 
ject to the Pope in everything." If they said he 
was head of the synagogue of Satan, then we 
would believe them, and because they said this, and 
acted upon it, they were massacred in cold blood, 
the Church property was confiscated^ the Church 
chattels were sold. Oli, is it any wonder that we 
Catholics, knowing the innate crime and folly born 
of Protestantism, and seeing its treatment of our 
poor country, could and should, consistently with 
charity, hate and despise it. Sir Henry Sydney, in 
the latter part of the sixteenth century, talks of 
the bones and skulls of the dead subjects of Muu- 
ster, who— some by murder, some by famine— have 
died in the fields, and every one because he would 
not give up the religion of Patrick. But was it in 
compassion Sir Sydney wrote ? Ah, no ! for he 
added : " Down they go in every corner, and down 
they shall go, God willing." And Sydney was hu- 
mane compared with Elizabeth and Carew. Whose 
teachings enabled them to joy to die ? The teach- 
ings of St. Patrick. 

But that is not all. In the seventeenth century, 
while the country was writhing under a thousand 
lashes, Cromwell, that saintly scourge of men, with 
the Word of God upon his lips, but the iDrinee 
of devils in his heart — that fiend so black with 
crime, so stained with blood, overran her lovely 
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plains — soon were to be seen from Fairhead to Kin- 
sale ; from the Bann to the Shannon, those ivy en- 
circled mouldering walls, where the matin prayers 
and vesper hymns were once devoutly offered and 
sung. Even to-day those piles, in ruinous perfec- 
tion, frown over Erin's valleys, and bring down t^n 
thousand hates on the memory of the destroyer. 
Why did the soldiers of Cromwell enter Drogheda 
bv treachery i Whv did thev continue for five 

t » % * 

days to toss the children from bayonet to bayonet, 
and stab to the heart the fair maidens of Ireland ? 
Because the people of Drogheda were of the creed 
of St. Patrick. It was for this that he wished his 
sanguinary followers to give the glory of this to God 
alone, to whom indeed the praise of the mercy be- 
longs ! Why, when the streets of Wexford were 
running with a seething flood of Wexford blood, 
did he cut to pieces the two hundred women that 
clung around the market cross i Because their 
blood flowed in unison with the blood that circled 
through the veins of St. Patrick, their patron. 
There is another stage in the sad but 

GLORIOUS HISTORY OF IRELAND. 

No sooner is the treaty of Limerick broken, than 
to add injury to injury, the penal laws are enacted. 
Edward Burke says of the penal laws, that they 
were a machine of wise and elaborate contrivance, 
as well fitted for the oppression, impoverishment 
and degradation of the people, and the debasement 
in them of human nature itself, as ever proceeded 
from the perverted ingenuity of man. And, again, 
he says they are a disgrace to the statute books of 
any nation, and so odious in their principles that 
one might tliink they were passed in hell, and that 
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demons were the leo^islators. Who were the vic- 
tims of those laws? They were Catholics, the 
ohildren of Patrick. In the eighteenth century 
an exact search was proclaimed for priests and 
monks and Jesuits. One hundred pounds for an 
archbishop, fifty pounds for a bishop, forty 
pounds for a vicar-general. Foreign Jews were 
brought in by William of Orange to dress as 
priests, that they might hunt them from their hid- 
ing-places. In 1698 424 of the regular clergy were 
shipped to foreign ports by an act of Parliament, 
and thousands of worst things than these. The 
penal laws were meant for the deadliest stroke. 
Dr. Doyle, the Lion of Judah, as he was called by 
O'Connell, looking over the persecution from 
Cranmer's time to Cromwell, from Cromwell to 
William and Anne, and even to the death 
of William IV, deliberately tells us : "I have read 
of tlie i^ersecutions of Nero and Domitian, Genseric 
and Attila, as well as of the barbarities of the six- 
teenth century. I have compared them with those 
inflicted on my own country, and I protest to God 
that the latter, in my opinion, have exceeded in 
duration, extent and intensity all that has ever 
been endured by mankind for justice's sake." But 
in spite of all,' the land of Ireland, resting under 
the prayer and protection of St. Patrick, preserved 
the ancient faith and the spirit of the ancient faith 
as lie had given them. If the Catholic religion 
were countenanced by James, they were friends of 
James. If the French were Catholics, Patrick's 
Day at Fontenoy was the strain of victory. 

Thus holding the old faith, they complained, 
they sought redress. Thus justly complaining, un- 
availingly seeking redress, fighting like crusaders, 
dying like martyrs, and all, all because they were 
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Catholics, the ancient faith has come to our day, 
from bleeding sire to struggling son, from genei^a- 
tions dying to generations flocking round their 
priests in the caverns and on the mountains. Thus 
have we traced a glorious and dreary past with the 
children of St. Patrick. Man's inhumanity to man 
makes countless thousands mourn ; but man's 
fidelity to God makes countless angels rejoice. And 
so it is here. While every noble deed in the his- 
tory of Ireland converges toward the preaching of 
Patrick, turns round the life of Patrick as on a 
IDivot, it is inseparably connected with the mission 
of Patrick. And it is this knowledge that inspires 
our veijeration for our patron on this St. Patrick's 
Day. 

We have dealt with the past, yet we are here 
to-night to celebrate the memory of our country as 
it is. Love of country is the silver link, the silver 
tie that binds the hearts of men to the heart of 
their native land. For those who enjoy the aspect 
of their native soil, there is nothing but the love ; 
but for those who wander on other shores, it arises 
clothed in the golden robes of perpetual remem* 
brance. Now, while love of country is the general 
rule, shall we be an exception ? Shall we alone 
refuse our country the exile's prayer? Ah! no. 
There is no reason why w^e should. We have not 
been expelled from our country for a crime. We 
have not been, like the Jews of old, expelled from 
our country on account of offences against the law 
of Judah. We have not been expatriated by the 
will of our country. To be sure, her throne is fallen; 
to be sure, her pride as a nation is crushed ; but 
her titles to our esteem remain as they ever were to 
Irishmen. Look at her cairns, her duns, her raths, 
her towers, her keeps, her victor fields. Look at 
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her — blessed by Nature with all the beauty and 
fertility of Syria, the balmy air of Yemen, the 
fruits of Hejas, the ports of Aden, more fair than 
was Greece before the tyrant hand of the Mussul- 
man clutched her in his withering grasp, uncon- 
quered by the Rome of the kings or the Csesars, 
more sorrowing than Poland in her most wintry 
condition, like indej)endent Switzerland and brave 
Tyrol, having a heart for liberty and a soul for 
death — our dear, our glorious country, is lovable 
above all the handiwork of this wide creation. 
She's the rose of all continents, the lily of all seas. 

'* Thus her chains as they rankle, her blood as it runs, 
But make her more painfully dear to her sons, 
Whose hearts like the young of the desert bird's nest, 
Drink love in each life-drop that flows from her breast." 

And here we are reminded of another few lines 
of Moore. 

*' O what was love made for if 'tis not the same 
Thro' joy and thro' sorrow — thro' glory and shame." 

But there is a special reason why we celebrate 
the memory of the Erin of to-day on this St. 
Patrick's Day. It is the perpetuity of St. Patrick's 
work, the accomplishment of St. Patrick's prayer, 
the proof of his protection, as we see them to-day 
in the land of our birth. Were Patrick to come 
again, he would find followers in thousands as 
faithful as were Benignus and Fiech. Were the 
brave and sainted and learned monks to awake once 
more, they would find in the mouths and hearts 
of the sons of Ireland to-day a like piety and the 
same faith as of old. They would iind new monas- 
teries, worthy successors of their own, arisen as if 
from their ruins. They would find that havi 
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clung forever to the chair of truth, she clings to it 
now. 

Were the Soggarths Aroon of the past, 

Who, in the Winter's night, 
When the cold frost did bite, 
Came to the cabin door, 
And on the earthen floor 
Knelt by the sick and poor, 

to come again, they would find the priests of Ire- 
land to-day following in their footsteps, and ready 
to shed their blood for the faith, as did the arch- 
bishops, bishops and priests who died on the scaf- 
fold in Ireland. Ireland's throne is not fallen.^ 
Ireland's pride is not crushed, while Patrick is- 
looking with joy on the charity and faith of 
his country. Therefore it is that the land that bore 
us is still hallowed in our affections. Therefore 
it is that even here, where no tyrants watch over our 
tears as they start, we have still but one native 
country, and that our first love, though in the^ 
grandeur and goodness of this favored land we 
yoke that first love fondly— but on equal terms^ 
only — with our last. Therefore it is we are borne 
on the pinions of hope over the mountain tops of 
the country we left behind, to gaze with eager cal- 
culations on her verdant valleys and to contemplate 
her manly children. Let it be ever thus. Ireland 
and Ireland always and Ireland still. 

This day, then, is the high festival of our remem- 
brance. It is the festival on which, not content 
with ordinary remembrance, we present our hearts 
and souls to the ministering angels of Patrick, to be 
borne as a boon to our sorrowing country. 

Oh, beloved countrymen, the eyes of America 
are turned toward the sons of Ireland to-day, and 
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America is to-day witnessing a lesson of patriotism 
and devotion. But when this day shall have veered 
round into the past, America will be seeking in 
Irishmen's lives consistency with the enthusiasm of 
the day we celebrate. Non-Gatholics will find out 
that St. Patrick was our model. They will also 
lind out that he was temperate, peaceful and chaste. 
He was peaceful, for he converted his country 
without the shedding of a drop of blood. He was 
temperate, for he practised his preaching in every- 
thing, and forbade his disciples to touch any stim- 
ulant till the bell had rung for vespers in the 
evening, and then permitted only a little. He was 
chaste, and the tongue of his enemies never at- 
tempted to tarnish his pure name. Here you owe 
a duty to the Church of (rocl. Be as St. Patrick 
temperate, peaceful and chaste, and our erring 
neighbors, by some wonderful casualty, wdll be 
joining St. Patrick's ranks day by day, as time ad- 
vances. Irishmen have done wonders in increasing 
the number of the true fold. Their good work can 
continue. Children of St. Patrick, when occasion 
will demand that you signify to your fellow-men 
your religious belief, let that occasion find you 
chaste, temperate and peaceful. Then let it be 
your glory and pride, like Dubtach, Chief Bard of 
Erin, within the palace hall of Tara, not to fear, 
but rise up and declare boldly for Patrick. And 
he who loves us forever will be proud and glad in 
heaven. 

Oh, Ireland, ever faithful ! we pray to-night that 
your name shall be one day enrolled in the shrines 
of freedom ; for it was the x)rayer of Patrick that 
you should not rest under an alien government. 
May your sons one day, free and joyful, and manly 
as ever, enjoy as freemen the perfumes of your de- 
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lightful valleys, and wake the strains forgotten as 
they pace beside your silver streams ! May your 
daughters, fresh and fair and chaste as ever, give 
birth to freemen that will ask them tales of the Pro- 
testant days, when none but Catholics shall stand on 
the soil blessed by Patrick ! May years of peace 
once more revive the holy, learned, free, golden age 
of Ireland, when Ireland's sons had one name, one 
fame, one creed, one heaven ; and may Catholicity, 
allied to Ireland, through sunshine and gloom, 
though revolutions, persecutions and martyrdom, 
through famine, fear and hate, live on, and may 
the belief of a faithful Irish writer be realized — 
that the Roman faith will disappear from Ireland 
only with the name of Patrick and the last Irish- 
man. 
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